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SOMETHING SWEET. 


SONG. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, Philada. 





Poetry by Hrram Torrey. 


Music by J. C. Becket. 
Andante affetuoso. 





1. O come with me a - down the walk, Where flow’rs are 
2. We'll sit be - side 


the red rose blooms, And vio-let bed 


dew ; I’ve something sweet 


to say,my love-—— Some-thing to say to 
blue; But sweeter still 


than blos-soms are,— Some-thing  T’ll say to 
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For all day long my heart, a- 
Thy graceful form and face di- 








With feel-ings strange new, Has held the 
Thy no- ble _ soul true, Have won my 
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jov . of something sweet, Something to say to = you. 
heart,— I’ve something sweet, Something to say to you, 
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LEAVE TAKING. 





Tuts is the most unpleasant article we have | 


After the 
lapse of forty-eight years, we are constrained 
to quit the publication of this well-known 


ever written for the Lapy'’s Book. 


and favorite magazine—the oldest in the coun- 
try. Our connection with it, either literary or 
pecuniary, will cease with the December num- 
ber. The interest of the Book will be kept up 
to the close with our usual energy. 

The advertisement of the new proprietors 
appears in this number. 

We commenced with the pen when we were 
fifteen years old; and we have now reached 
the age of seventy-three. It is not so much 
age as infirmity that obliges us to spend each 
winter in the South—the very time we should 
be at home, for that is our busy season. Fifty- 
eight years of constant application to business 
makes us think of a little holiday. We may 
possibly find that idleness is harder to bear than 
work. Atall events we intend to give it a trial. 


For thirty-five years we have been associated | 
word can be found in his magazine during the 


with our good friend, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, with 
whom we have never had, in any one instance, 
aserious misunderstanding. We part from her 
with deep regret. 

Almost all of our employés have been with 





of its readers. 


us for many years; and it is with great sorrow 
that we are compelled to sever our connection 
with them. Several of them have been with 
us forty years; some thirty years; and others 
for from sixteen to twenty years. Our chief 
clerk, who was but twelve years old when he 
came with us, lately died in our employ at the 
age of forty-nine years. Thirty-seven years 
on duty! 


To the press of our country we return our 


/ warmest thanks for the very many kind favors 
| they have rendered us on the receipt of our 


monthly numbers. We commenced the pub- 
lication of our Buok on the first day of July, 
1830, and will have published it, on or before 
the first day of the month, up to December, 
1877. Forty-seven years and six months with- 
out an interregnum! During that prolonged 
period there has been no change of editor 
or proprietor. What magazine can say as 
much? Cash has been the basis of all our 
operations. 

The Editor takes not a little pride in the re- 
flection that not an immoral thought or profane 
whole 571 months of its publication. For its 
purity and its eminent fitness for family read- 
ing he confidently appeals to three generations 
L. A. GODEY. 
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MRS. CLAPHAM’S SURPRISE- 
PARTY. 





BY MRS. HOPKINSON, 


CHAPTER L. 


In one of the plain three-storied houses in 
Cc Street, in Boston, in a very plainly-fur- 
nished chamber, sat Angela Barton. In her 
hands, that trembled so much that she could 
hardly hold it, wasa letter, at which she stared 
in a shocked, dreamy way, as if she found it 
impossible to take in the astonishing contents, 
She had been sitting in this fashion a good 
half-hour, the distressful expression of her 








face gradually changing to the composure, not | 


In such 
To 


of resignation, but of conviction. 
states of mind we live many hours in one. 


Angela the letter had brought a revelation— | 


an astonishment. Like many girls of her age, 
her opinions had been entirely theoretical ; 
indeed, time and opportunity were both want- 
ing for anything else. She had lived a very 
quiet life, mostly with books and reverie, and 
her life had been only eighteen years in all; 
say three or four years of thinking and feeling, 
two or three months of poetry and dreams. 

Angela held the letter a little longer. She 
did not speak. If she had spoken even to her- 
self aloud, she would have unsealed that foun- 
tain of bitter tears which she felt welling up 
from her soul to her eyes. In her soul she 
said, over and over, ‘‘Can it be?’’ 
she tore the paper in pieces and threw it in 
the grate. The tea-bell rang. 

When Angela went down, she did not once 
look at Mrs. Clapham’s face. If she had, she 
would have seen a deep compassion in her 
eyes. With kind tact and sympathy the gentle 
aunt went on talking of little maiters, so that 
there should be no marked silence between 
the two, until the tea-things were removed. 
Then she walked around behind Angela's 
chair and suddenly kissed her. 
was pot demonstrative, and this unusual caress 
surprised Angela. She looked upand saw the 
kind eyes full of tears. At this token her own 
fountains at last unsealed, and the two women 
wept together a few minutes, but without any 
words. 

After a long silence Angela asked, without 
looking up, ‘‘O aunt! weren’t you surprised ?” 

Mrs. Clapham answered, hesitatingly, ‘‘N— 
no—dear, not surprised.” 

“Oh, you have lived so long, and seen so 
Junch! But it was my first. I couldn’t have 
believed it!” 

Then the compassionate aunt told her rost 
of the particulars of the.interview of the pre- 
ceding evening between herself and Mr. Rush 
Delano, which had caused the note which had 
caused the tears. If she smiled inwardly, she 
looked serious outwardly. Whatever might 


At length | 


Aunt Clapham 


be her opinion of Mr. Delano, she knew better 
than to express it, or to stimulate that generous 
defence of the absent which would naturally 
rise in Angela’s heart. 

If Angela bathed her blue eyes with Cologne 
water, and strove successfully to compose her 
mind to ordinary topics after her aunt’s story, 
are we to conclude she had no sensibility? 
Not at all. Perhaps her fancy only had been 
touched. Perhaps moonlight and flute-playing 
and roses do not of themselves reach the very 
heart. They may be indications of earnestness, 
Mr. Delano’s attentions had been of so uncb- 
trusive—one might say of so private—a nature, 
that not even the intimate friends of the fam- 
ily were aware of them. Aunt Clapham, who 
was very deaf, heard all with her eyes. 





Aunt Clapham was seventy years old, and 
as straight as an arrow. It was easy to see 
| that she, in her day, must have been a beauty, 

and she had still the sort of dominant manner 
| seen in women accustomed to a certain defer- 


ence and admiration. Perhaps it was this 
manner, rather than any relics of personal 
charm, which indicated the fact, though she 
dressed and moved as if still young. She had 
| an airy, chirruping voice, and a latent glow on 
her withered cheek, that seemed to hold on 
with a tight graspto her youth. When you 
saw her little light figure, dressed with exqui- 
site neatness, her abundant white curls rolled 
up into the most modish height, and surmounted 
by a tasteful apology for a headdress, you could 
| not help thinking what she must have been, 
and the past glorified the present as the sun 
glimmers the edges of a cloud while behind it, 
And when you looked at her gold comb tipped 
with coral, the same she wore when a young 
belle, she made you think of a family portrait, 
rather than a moving figure of to-day. 

Her deafness was searcely noticeable. Rath 
er, the fact of it gave a certain flow to the 
youthful conversation about her, and which 
rejoiced in the freedom from criticism which 
| it promised. Meanwhile, though she spoke 

but little, she saw much, reading from thé 
| unconscious lips of others the words they ex- 
pressed in their voices. The consequence of 
her reticence, however, naturally came to be 
that a hundred things were said before her 
which would never have been said to her, of 
in her hearing. Pretty little speeches to het 
niece, pretty turns of expression, scraps of 
poetry read aloud, and all with appropriate 
gesture and flexible features—these were the 
revelations which the cautious and anxious 
Aunt Clapham received of the on-going of the 
social life in her own parlor. All the while 
those cautious, shrewd eyes, hidden behind 
eye-glasses (for she eschewed spectacles 48 
“‘unbecoming’’), gave no hint of her perceptive 
abilities; and her little white hands, when 
they were not gesticulating, were constantly 
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employed in knitting countless stockings and 
mittens. 

‘What can your aunt want of such heaps of 
stockings and mittens ?’’ said Mr. Delano once, 
jooking up from a poem he had been reading ; 
“J should think she had a pile large enough 
to Jast her twenty years.” 

“Why, the poor, of course,’’ replied Angela, 
laughing. ‘‘ You don’t suppose she is knitting 
them for herself or for me, do you?” 

“Oh, the poor! Borrioboolaga?’’ said Rush. 

“Not a bit of it!’ said Angela, with some 
indignation ; ‘‘she isn’t that sort. Everything 
goes to people we know, and are interested in.” 

Delano began to yawn, but recovered him- 
self instantly. 

“Whatever she does or suffers, she is your 
aunt,’’ he remarked, with an intonation of the 
deepest tenderness, ‘‘and must therefore al- 
ways be interesting to me.”’ 

Then Angela smiled and blushed again, and 
the world seemed a sort of kaleidoscope, in 
which new forms of beauty and brilliancy con- 
tinually revolved before her. She thought the 
glass and red rags were diamonds and rubies. 

Rush Delano might be called a flirt in good 
practice. Sometimes his acting was so true to 
nature that he almost thought he felt what he 
said. 


CHAPTER IL. 

Mr. RusH# DELANO was an acute, wide-awake, 
capable young man, who had arrived at the 
age of five-and-twenty, and was ready, he said, 
tomarry. By that he meant marriage to the 
right sort of woman. Not too handsome; rich, 
and good-humored ; all the virtues, of course, 
and the graces ; good, of course—not too good. 
He was rather alone in the world, with no 
claims on him. He had, however, some expen- 
sive habits. The luxuries of life he must have, 
and the necessaries he could not do without. 
The club cost him something, and he had two 
pleasant rooms atthe Tremont House. Riding, 
too, was expensive, and board abominably 
high ; billiards and cigars alone make a large 
hole in one’s pocket; and, to a man of polite 
and gallant manners like himself, the mere 
item of green-house flowers was continually 
getting him into debt. 

Why didn’t his Uncle Delano, while he was 
about it, give him ten thousand a year, instead 
of the paltry two thousand, that never left 
him with a dollar to spare? The young man 
generally stopped himself at this question. 
He was nota villain, nor even a bad-hearted 
person. When he looked back a dozen years, 
he could see himself fatherless and his mother 
unprovided for, and at that time his Unele 
Delano, who was rich and a bachelor, had 
given a home to his mother and settled two 
thousand dollars a year on her. The same 





two thousand which was so inefficient for the 
son had been quite enough for the modest 
menage in Newton. His uncle took on himself, 
with great cheerfulness, the expenses of Rush’s 
education. Like many business men, he over- 
rated the advantages of a college training, and 
imagined that being in a literary atmosphere 
necessitated literary pursuits. He forgot that 
in*the same air floated a taste for idleness, 
wine, billiards, and horses. 

With a natural taste for classical learning, 
however, and with a reasonable amount of 
‘**eoaching,’’ Rush Delano got through college, 
and, though he disdained ‘to dig,’’ and had 
no part assigned to him at Commencement, he 
was chosen unanimously class poet, and looked 
the part well. At class-day all the young 
ladies (and on that day they are very young) 
voted Rush Delano “just perfect.”’ Apollo 
was not to be spoken of the same day. And, 
really, what, with his academic gown and “his 
flashing eyes, his floating hair,’”’ it might well 
be said to his young admirers, ‘‘ Beware! be- 
ware!” And when he doffed the “learned 
sock,’’ and proved himself the most graceful 
dancer on the green, and when he sprang for 
the bouquets on “the tree,” and clasped the 
highest and freshest, what wonder that every 
lip had praises for him, and every bright eye 
rained influence? If he were idle and vain, 
he is not wholly blameworthy. . 

Charles Lewis, whom Delano only knew 
enough to bow to, and who was the first scholar 
in the class, was nowhere to be seen in Har- 
vard Hall, and, indeed, could not dance if he 
had tried. Instead, he was walking about the 
grounds with an “extremely countrified-look- 
ing sister, whom nobody knew.”” Delano had 
the most brilliant ‘“‘spread’’ in the class, and 
his room was thronged, while happy was the 
maiden whom he should choose to wander 
with him through the enchanting grounds of 
Harvard, lighted with colored lanterns, and 
with illuminated halls bright enough for fairy 
footsteps. 

After class-day the seniors relapse into citi- 
zens of the United States. In five years you 
would not know them. In five years Lewis 
had gone through the law school in Cambridge, 
studied international law in Germany two 
years, and settled himself to practice. He had 
already had several cases before the court, and 
the intelligent juries were apt to take similar 
views of right and justice to Mr. Lewis’ views. 
This is good for a lawyer, whatever it may be 
for justice. 

In the five years after Delano’s graduation, 
he had travelled through Europe and spent a 
season both in London and Paris. He was 
regarded as his uncle’s protégé and probable 
heir, and made welcome at all the places of 
public and private enjoyment in Boston. His 
mother’s death secured to him the income she 
had enjoyed. 
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As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, Philada. 





Poetry by Hiram Torrey. Music by J. C. Becket. 
Andante affetuoso. 





1. O come with me a - down the walk, Where flow’rs are 
2. We'll sit be - side the red rose blooms, And vio-let bed 





Con anima. 












dew ; I’ve something sweet 


say,my love-—— Some-thing to say to 
blue; But sweeter still 


Some-thing Tl say to 
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VOLUME XCV.—No. 566. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1877. 


LEAVE TAKING. 





THis is the most unpleasant article we have 
ever written for the Lapy’s Book. After the 
lapse of forty-eight years, we are constrained 
to quit the publication of this well-known 
and favorite magazine—the oldest in the coun- 
try. Our connection with it, either literary or 
pecuniar:, will cease with the December num- 
ber. The interest of the Book will be kept up 
to the close with our usual energy. 

The advertisement of the new proprietors 
appears in this number. 

We commenced with the pen when we were 
fifteen years old; and we have now reached 
the age of seventy-three. It is not so much 
age as infirmity that obliges us to spend each 
winter in the South—the very time we should 
Fifty- 
eight years of constant application to business 


be at home, for that is our busy season. 


makes us think of a little holiday. We may 
possibly find that idleness is harder to bear than 
work. Atall events we intend to give it a trial. 

For thirty-five years we have been associated 





with our good friend, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, with : 


whom we have never had, in any one instance, 
aserious misunderstanding. We part from her 
with deep regret. 

Almost all of our employés have been with 





of its readers. 


us for many years; and it is with great sorrow 
that we are compelled to sever our connection 
with them. Several of them have been with 
some thirty years; and others 
Our chief 


us forty years ; 
for from sixteen to twenty years. 
clerk, who was but twelve years old when he 
came with us, lately died in our employ at the 
age of forty-nine years. Thirty-seven years 
on duty ! 

To the press of our country we return our 
warmest thanks for the very many kind favors 
they have rendered us on the receipt of our 
monthly numbers. We commenced the pub- 
lication of our Book on the first day of July, 
1830, and will have published it, on or before 
the first day of the month, up to December, 
1877. Forty-seven years and six months with- 
out an interregnum! During that prolonged 
period there has been no change of editor 
or proprietor. What magazine can say as 
much? Cash has been the basis of all our 
operations. 

The Editor takes not a little pride in the re- 


| flection that not an immoral thought or profane 


word can be found in his magazine during the 
whole 571 months of its publication. For its 
purity and its eminent fitness for family read- 
ing he confidently appeals to three generations 


L. A. GODEY. 
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MRS. CLAPHAM’S SURPRISE- 
PARTY. 





BY MRS. HOPKINSON, 


CHAPTER IL. 


In one of the plain three-storied houses in 
Cc Street, in Boston, in a very plainly-fur- 
nished chamber, sat Angela Barton. In her 
hands, that trembled so mueh that she could 
hardly hold it, was a letter, at which she stared 
in a shocked, dreamy way, as if she found it 
impossible to take in the astonishing contents, 
She had been sitting in this fashion a good 
half-hour, the distressful expression of her 
face gradually changing to the composure, not 
of resignation, but of conviction. In such 
states of mind we live many hours in one. To 
Angela the letter had brought a revelation— 
an astonishment. Like many girls of her age, 
her opinions had been entirely theoretical ; 
indeed, time and opportunity were both want- 
ing for anything else. She had lived a very 
quiet life, mostly with books and reverie, and 
her life had been only eighteen years in all; 
say three or four years of thinking and feeling, 
two or three months of poetry and dreams. 

Angela held the letter a little longer. She 
did not speak. If she had spoken even to her- 
self aloud, she would have unsealed that foun- 
tain of bitter tears which she felt welling up 
from her soul to her eyes. In her soul she 
said, over and over, “‘Can it be?’’ At length 
she tore the paper in pieces and threw it in 
the grate. The tea-bell rang. 

When Angela went down, she did not once 
look at Mrs. Clapham’s face. If she had, she 
would have seen a deep compassion in her 
eyes. With kind tact and sympathy the gentle 
aunt went on talking of little matters, so that 
there should be no marked silence between 
the two, until the tea-things were removed. 
Then she walked around behind Angela's 
chair and suddenly kissed her. Aunt Clapham 














was not demonstrative, and this unusual caress | 
surprised Angela. She looked up and sawthe | 


kind eyes full of tears. At this token herown | 


fountains at last unsealed, and the two women | pressed in their voices. The consequence of 


wept together a few minutes, but without any 
words. 

After a long silence Angela asked, without 
looking up, ‘“‘O aunt! weren’t you surprised ?” 

Mrs. Clapham answered, hesitatingly, ‘‘N— 
no—dear, not surprised.”’ 

“Oh, you have lived so long, and seen so 
much! But it was my first. I couldn’t have 
believed it!’ 

Then the compassionate aunt told her most 
of the particulars of the interview of the pre- 
ceding evening between herself and Mr. Rush 
Delano, which had sed the note which had 


caused the tearsg IfShe smiled inwardly, she 
looked serious outwardly. Whatever might 





be her opinion of Mr. Delano, she knew better 
than to express it, or to stimulate that generous 
defence of the absent which would naturally 
rise in Angela’s heart. 

lf Angela bathed her blue eyes with Cologne 
water, and strove successfully to compose her 
mind to ordinary topics after her aunt’s story, 
are we to conclude she had no sensibility? 
Not at all. Perhaps her fancy only had been 
touched. Perhaps moonlight and flute-playing 
and roses do not of themselves reach the very 
heart. They may be indications of earnestness. 
Mr. Delano’s attentions had been of so unob- 
trusive—one might say of so private—a nature, 
that not even the intimate friends of the fam- 
ily were aware of them. Aunt Clapham, who 
was very deaf, heard ail with her eyes. 


Aunt Clapham was seventy years old, and 
as straight as an arrow. It was easy to see 
that she, in her day, must have been a beauty, 
and she had still the sort of dominant manner 
seen in women accustomed to a certain defer- 
ence and admiration. Perhaps it was this 
manner, rather than any relics of personal 
charm, which indicated the fact, though she 
dressed and moved as if still young. She had 
an airy, chirruping voice, and a latent glow on 
her withered cheek, that seemed to hold on 
with a tight grasp to ber youth. When you 
saw her little light figure, dressed with exqui- 
site neatness, her abundant white curls rolled 
up into the most modish height, and surmounted 
by a tasteful apology for a headdress, you could 
not help thinking what she must have been, 
and the past glorified the present as the sun 
glimmers the edges of a cloud while behind it. 
And when you looked at her goid comb tipped 
with coral, the same she wore when a young 
belle, she made you think of a family portrait, 
rather than a moving figure of to-day. 

Her deafness was scarcely noticeable. Rath- 
er, the fact of it gave a certain flow to the 
youthfui conversation about her, and which 
rejoiced in the freedom from criticism which 
it promised. Meanwhile, though she spoke 
but little, she saw much, reading from the 
unconscious lips of others the words they ex- 


her reticence, however, naturally came to be 
that a hundred things were said before her 
which would never have been said to her, or 
in her hearing. Pretty little speeches to her 
niece, pretty turns of expression, scraps of 
poetry read aloud, and all with appropriate 
gesture and flexible features—these were the 
revelations which the cautious and anxious 
Aunt Clapham received of the on-going of the 
social life in her own parlor. All the while 
those cautious, shrewd eyes, hidden behind 
eye-glasses (for she eschewed spectacles as 
**unbecoming’’), gave no hint of her perceptive 
abilities; and her little white hands, when 
they were not gesticulating, were constantly 
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employed in kuitting countless stockings and 
mittens. : 

‘‘What can your aunt want of such heaps of 
stockings and mittens?’ said Mr. Delano once, 
looking up from a poem he had been reading ; 
‘*] should think she had a pile large enough 
to last her twenty years.” 

“Why, the poor, of course,” replied Angela, 
laughing. ‘ You don’t suppose she is knitting 
them for herself or for me, do you?” 

“Oh, the poor! Borrioboolaga?” said Rush. 

**Not a bit of it!’ said Angela, with some 
indignation ; ‘‘she isn’t that sort. Everything 
goes to people we know, and are interested in.” 

Delano began to yawn, but recovered hitm- 
self instantly. 

‘‘Whatever she does or suffers, she is your 
aunt,”’ he remarked, with an intonation of the 
deepest tenderness, ‘‘and must therefore al- 
ways be interesting to me.’’ 

Then Angela siniled and blushed again, and 
the world seemed a sort of kaleidoscope, in 
which new forms of beauty and brilliancy con- 
tinually revolved before her. She thought the 
giass and red rags were diamonds and rubies. 

Rush Delano might be called a flirt in good 
practice. Sometimes his acting was so true to 
nature that he almost thought he felt what he 
said. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mr. RusH DELANO was an acute, wide-awake, 
capable young man, who had arrived at the 
age of five-and-twenty, and was ready, he said, 
to marry. By that he meant marriage to the 
right sort of woman. Not too handsome; rich, 
and good-humored ; all the virtues, of course, 
and the graces ; good, of course—not too good. 
He was rather alone in the world, with no 
-.dims on him. He had, however, some expen- 
sive habits. The luxuries of life he must have, 
and the necessaries he could not do without. 
The club cost him something, and he had two 
pleasant rooms at the Tremont House. Riding, 
too, was expensive, and board abominably 
high ; billiards and cigars alone make a large 
hole in one’s pocket; and, to a man of polite 
and gallant manners like himself, the mere 
item of green-house flowers was continually 
getting him into debt. 

Why didn’t his Uncle Delano, while he was 
about it, give him ten thousand a year, instead 
of the paltry two thousand, that never left 
him with a dollar to spare? The, young man 
generally stopped himself at this question. 
He was nota villain, nor even a bad-hearted 
person. When he looked back a dozen years, 
he could see himself fatherless and his mother 
unprovided for, and at that time Ms Uncle 
Delano, who was rich and a bachelor, had 
given a home to his mother and settled two 
thuusand doliars a year on her. The same 





two thousand which was so inefficient for the 
son had been quite enough for the modest 
menage in Newton. His uncle took on himself, 
with great cheerfulness, the expenses of Rush’s 
education. Like many business men, he over- 
rated the advantages of a college training, and 
imagined that being ina literary atmosphere 
necessitated literary pursuits. He forgot that 
in the same air floated a taste for idleness, 
wine, billiards, and horses. 

With a natural taste for classical learning, 
however, and with a reasonable amount of 
*‘coaching,’’ Rush Delano got through college, 
and, though he disdained “to dig,’’ and had 
no part assigned to him at Commencement, he 
was chosen unanimously class poet, and looked 
the part well. At class-day all the young 
ladies (and on that day they are very young) 
voted Rush Delano ‘just perfect.’”” Apollo 
was not to be spoken of the same day. And, 
really, what, with his academic gown and “his 
flashing eyes, his floating hair,” it might well 
be said to his young admirers, ‘‘ Beware! be- 
ware!” And when he doffed the “learned 
sock,” and proved himself the most graceful 
dancer omthe green, and when he sprang for 
the bouquets on ‘‘the tree,” and clasped the 
highest and freshest, what wonder that every 
lip had praises for him, and every bright eye 
rained influence? If he were idle and vain, 
he is not wholly blameworthy. 

Charles Lewis, whom Delano only knew 
enough to bow to, and who was the first scholar 
in the class, was nowhere to be seen in Har- 
vard Hall, and, indeed, could not dance if he 
had tried. Instead, he was walking about the 
grounds with an “extremely countrified-look- 
ing sister, whom nobody knew.”’ Delano had 
the most brilliant ‘‘spread”’ in the class, and 
his room was thronged, while happy was the 
maiden whom he should choose to wander 
with him through the enchanting grounds of 
Harvard, lighted with colored lanterns, and 
with illuminated halls bright enough for fairy 
footsteps. 

After class-day the seniors relapse into citi- 
zens of the United States. In five years you 
would not know them. In five years Lewis 
had gone through the law school in Cambridge, 
studied international law in Germany two 
years, and settled himself to practice. He had 
already had several eases before the court, and 
the intelligent juries were apt to take similar 
views of right and justice to Mr. Lewis’ views. 
This is good for a lawyer, whatever it may be 
for justice. 

In the five years after Delano’s graduation, 
he had travelled through Europe and spent a 
season both in London and Paris. He was 
regarded as his uncle’s protégé and probable 
heir, and made welcome at all the places of 
public and private enjoyment in Boston. His 
mother’s death secured to him the income she 
had enjoyed. 
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At this time Mr. Delano the elder, who had 
mistaken good furtune for good judgment, in- 
vested in his age very largely in securities 
which proved very insecure. Whether oil 
wells or silver, whether gold or copper mines, 
whether Pacific railroads or Eastern, it mat- 
tered not; everything Mr. Delano bought he 
lost, and everything he possessed promised to 
be very soon good for nothing. When the 
great fire in Boston came, it burned down his 
fine stores. The insurance offices failed, so he 
got no insurance on them. Then he re-built 
his stores; but by that time nobody could be 
found to take them; trade was crushed; “the 
panic” began; and in the crash of fortunes 





which ensued in the city which had so nobly | 


struggled through her misfortunes, Mr. De- 
lano’s fortune was entirely lost. Like many 
men who have seen their life’s work destroyed, 
Mr. Delano was unable to support his reverses. 
At his age he had no courage to begin the 
world anew, and his anxiety and hopelessness 
made the prospect of life a burden to him. 

In thinking of his uncle’s death, which he 
as seldom did as he possibly could, Rush De- 
lano could not avoid a pang of conscience, 
which told him that if he had done his own 
duty faithfully he might have been able to say 
to his uncle, cheerfully and hopefully, “ Let 
me toil for you, who have done everything for 
me. I am not afraid but that I can well sup- 
port us both. Besides, there is my sufficient 
income, your generous gift.” He had not 
said any word of the kind. The subject was 
a thoroughly disagreeable one to him. 

The day before this story opens, Mr. Delano 


had been haunted with sombre recollections of | 


this kind. He could not, if he tried ever so 
much, dismiss uncomfortable thoughts, re- 
membrances, and, finally, presages. 

“T do not know why I should feel so dull 
about it,” said he, aloud, striking his little 
cane against his side. Then he hummed the 
pretty verses about the man whose deserts 
must be small, if he fears to put it to the touch 
and win or lose it all. 

Angela knew he was to ask her Aunt Clap- 
ham for her; she had given her own blushing 
consent. But her aunt had been a mother to 
her, and, of course, everything must depend 
on her aunt’s approbation. Of that, however, 
there could be no doubt in the minds of either 
of the two young persons concerned. 

Angela Barton’s love was spiced with grati- 
tude. She was very proud to be chosen by a 
man so fashionable and so handsome, while 
she herself was neither. She was a girl whom 
women ecall, “Oh, so excessively plain, you 
know!” but who somehow pleased and at- 
tracted the masculine eye. Looking in her 
own mirror, she entirely agreed with women, 
and, of course, could not do herself justice ; 
but, away from ityand from herself, she had 





expression, of eyes always brightening or 
drooping, and, above all, of a transparent 
complexion, where the blood 
“Spoke in her veins, and so distinctly wrought, 

That you might almost say her body thought.” 

She made an ugly photograph, but a charm 
ing and interesting companion. So Mr. Charles 
Lewis thought, when he could get an opportu- 
nity to hear her talk. He was no talker him- 
self; and vesides, as he remarked to nobody, 
and in perhaps a prejudiced frame of mind, 
“that poor stick of a Delano is always under 
foot when I go there; or, for that matter, if I 
get a chance to speak to her anywhere else. 
What she can see in him passes my under- 
standing. Whew!’ 

By which it will be seen that the charms of 
a handsome man are often unappreciated by 
his own sex. 


CHAPTER III. 
For Mr. Lewis’ opinions Mr. Delano eared 
no whit, as why should he? One must like a 
man, or be like him some way, to care for his 


opinions. Mr. Lewis was “a dig” in college 
and out. As for Mr. Delano, his path was on 
flowers. So let him pass, especially since C—— 


Street is close by. As Rush enters the street, 
the associations of the previous evening press 
vividly on his memory. The quiet walk over 
Cambridge bridge in the moonlight, the lapsing 
tide on the piers heard in the silence, then ‘he 
murmur of Angela’s voice :— 

**It seems too happy to be true, Rush. That 
you, so brilliant, so handsome, so much ad- 
mired, should choose such a plain, common 
sort of girl as I, when you might—oh, I can’t 
believe it’s true !”’ 

“But you know it is, my lovely; and, as to 
beauty, you know I never flatter you” (didn’t 
he?); “‘but you remember the Eastern prov- 
erb, ‘Eyes that look kindly on us are beautiful 
eyes; lips that speak sweet words to us are 
beautiful lips.’ That is the seeret and the 
soul of beauty ;’’ and so he chattered sweetly, 
while the moon looked on and laughed. The 
moon was like Rush. 

“The moon looks on many brooks, 
The brook can see no moon but this.” 

And the “brook” was like Angela. If the 
quotation came to Rush’s lips, as quotations 
always were coming, he repressed it in time as 
inappropriate just then ; and, thinking it over 
just now ag he rung Mrs. Clapham’s door-bell, 
he laughed and said to himself, “‘ That would 
have been too good a joke,” and then he went 
into the parlor. 

Mrs. Clapham rose to meet him, a smile of 
civility displacing the previous “xpression of 
dissatisfaction that overspread her face. When 
she was alone, or vexed, or harrassed with 


the rare beauty of unconscious and changeful ' anything, Mrs. Clapham looked a careful wo- 
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man of seventy. If any one came in, or if she 
were herself in good spirits, she went back on 
time as far as fifty. She did so now, and held 
out her pretty hand, speaking with her chir- 
ruping voice, familiar to Mr. Delano. As a 
special interview for a special purpose had 
been asked for by the gentleman, Mrs. Clap- 
ham unwound her speaking-trumpet and held 
the mouth of it to him, while she settled her- 
self in silent courtesy to hear his communica- 
tion. 

Nothing could be more awkward than this 
method of breathing forth a love-tale to any 
person less self-possessed than Mr. Delano. 
But he was quite equal to the occasion. He 
narrated with great succinctness his position 
with regard to Angela, and made his proposal 
in what he considered a suitable form. Then 
he lowered the speaking-trumpet, and, not 
being afflicted with doubt or agitation, assumed 
the nonchalant and secure attitude of an ac- 
cepted lover, by crossing his right leg over his 
knee, and otherwise disposing of his muscles in 
acomfortable manner. Mrs. Clapham glanced 
at him in silence. Somehow his legs got un- 
crossed, and his muscles a little uncomfortable. 
He said to himself, ‘‘She can’t be thinking I’m 
not a good match? She pays taxes on half a 
million, 1 know that for certain. She ought 
to be able to give the girl a splendid outfit. 
Diamonds, and all that. Ready money, I do 
hope, too, for Iam as hard up as Job after the 
fire.’’ 

Still Mrs. Clapham did not speak; she had 
apparently gone into a reverie about matters 
and thingsin general. Delano wondered when 
she would come out of it, or if ever. Witha 
dim sense that she needed the speaking-trum- 
pet herself, he handed it to her. The move- 
ment roused her, and slfe collected her usual 
polite self immediately. 

‘‘Excuse me! I cannot but be sensible of 
the great compliment you pay my niece. All 
that is understood. You—you have said no- 
thing to her, I suppose ?’’ 

Delano was now on his native heath of sen- 
timent, and could talk by the yard. He had 
spoken, he could not but express, ete. ete. 
Hie had hoped, after receiving her permission, 
to be able to secure his great happiness, and 
he had hoped that Miss Barton would be will- 
ing to take a drive with him that very evening, 
and so on and on, until Mrs. Clapham gave a 
little shrug of impatience. 

“What is for Angela’s happiness will be for 
mine, you may be sure,” she said, with her 
pleasant smile, that might mean anything. 

“TI hope to make her happy; my best en- 
deavors shall not be wanting,” said the now 
rather eager lover. 

“Yes; I don’t doubt it. I feel, however, 
that I ought to be perfectly open and candid 
with you on so important a subject as this. 
You perhaps did not know that from her father 
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Angela inherits only five thousand dollars, 
and that I feel myself bound to carry out my 
husband’s wishes of devoting his property, 
after my own death, to public purposes.” 

Mrs. Clapham’s eyes were behind her eye- 
glasses. She saw, but took no notice of, the 
blank expression on Mr. Delano’s face, but 
rambled on about missionary societies and a 
new building for Harvard College, it seemed 
for at least an hour. 

He roused himseif and bowed. His ear, 
rather than his mind, had taken in her last 
simple inquiry, “‘I conciude you can satisfy 
me that you are ina position to give Angela 
the comforts to which she has been accus- 
tomed ?”’ 

Mr. Delano’s fault was not indecision. He 
saw what was before him, and took the leap 
without flinching. He said, with a smile :— 

“T have a small income of two thousand 
dollars a year. Enough for board and cloth- 
ing; not enough for cigars. For them and 
perfumery I must look to my wife ;’’ he finished 
with a short, hard laugh, for his understanding 
would not but permit him to see the drift of 
her inquiry, and his self-appreciation was 
deeply wounded by this weighing him in the 
balance of mere money. He straightened him- 
self in his chair, and an old song he used to 
sing hummed in his ear :— 

“She’s daft, to refuse the Laird of Cockpen!” 

Mrs. Clapham spoke again; this time with 
very great gentleness, and in an aceent of po- 
lite inquiry as if the idea had entered her head 
for the first time. 

**You have no profession, I think?’ 

ce No.” 

For the first time in his life he wished he 
had, if he were a horse doctor even. 

‘‘Then you have no means by which to in- 
crease your income, should misfortune over- 
take you, or circumstances require it?’ 

**Not a red cent can I count on,” said De- 
lano, angrily, ‘further than I have told you.” 

“You ought to have been an English noble- 
man’s son, Mr. Delano.’’ 

This remark she made very serenely, and 
her auditor winced under the satire which her 
grave manner did not conceal. He was silent, 
staring at the low fire. After a little silence, 
she resumed. 

“You put it out of my power, I am sorry to 
say, to consent to this proposed marriage. 
Angela’s trifling income would hardly keep 
you, as you say, in luxuries. If you had « 
profession’’— 

““Which I have not,”’ interrupted Mr. De- 
lano, angrily, and without lifting the speaking- 
trumpet, “which I have not, and don’t intend 
to have, and so good-by to you !”” 

With a profound bow he said these words in 
a clear, lov’ voice, having a satisfaction in 
expressing his anger, although to deaf ears; 
and, once out of the house, he walked swiftly 
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forward, deeply breathing, ‘“‘ What a horrible 
old woman! Five thousand dollars! Good 
Lord, what an escape for me !”” 

Thus Mr. Delano’s disappointment seemed 
to have its compensations. When he had 
supped and played billiards he felt easier, and 
in a mood for composition. In the letter which 
he sent Angela the next day, might be seen 
all the emotions with which a generous soul 
overflows, in any case of emergency. Beauti- 
ful words, and more beautiful verses, were 
not lacking. Poverty coming in at the door, 
love might fly out of the window. And that 
would be so agonizing a possibility that it was 
not worth while to incar the chance of it. 
There were tears, to all appearance, on the 
paper, but the final words were an unequivo- 
cal farewell to love, and hopes of eternal 
friendship. Poor Angela passed dismal hours 
over the letter, which her lover, already flewn 
to fresh fields and pastures new, had quite 
drupped from his memory. 





CHAPTER IV. 


SEVERAL days wenton. Fortunately we are 
all obliged to subordinate emotions to the con- 
tinuance of every-day offices of politeness. 
We grieve, but eat three times a day ; and we 
do not burst into tears, especially of the love- 
sick sort, ata morning call. In the course of 
three or four days Angela had seen so many 
different people, not one of whom asked after 
Mr. Delano, that he who had filled for six 
weeks so large a place in her thoughts faded 
from them like a shade or a myth, or a re- 
membrance half painful, half pleasant. Time 
is only the succession of ideas, as we all know, 
and it seemed now a long while since she had 
wept so bitterly. She remembered, as one 
does a hard toothache, the heart-pang with 
which she had burned the little tokens of De- 
lano’s regard—the withered rose-bud, that 
timidly spoke for him at first; the spray of 
heliotrope he left one night in a book; the 
book itself; nay, the gold ring he had slipped 
on her finger in the moonlight on that night, 
oh, so long ago! They had each and all been 
destroyed, and with them was forever demol- 
ished that unsatisfactory fabric, 

“ Love’s young dream.” 

It is pleasant to record the triumph of com- 
mon sense anywhere, but especially in the 
mind of a young lady of eighteen. We all 
naturally bewail our illusions, and especially 
vewail the necessity which their discovery gives 
us for future wisdom ; and it is disagreeable to 
feel obliged to despise where we have adored. 
We are so ashamed of our own wisdomless 
conditon that we try to bury our past silly ex- 
periences out of the sight even of our own 
memories, This, perhaps, explains partly the 
proverb that “many a heart is caught at the 





rebound,’’ as the fact of a second marriage 
rapidly succeeding a grievous bereavement is 
explained, not by a forgetfulness which would 
be impossible, but by an impatience of loneli- 
ness unendurable after a happy companion- 
ship. 

Thus it came to be a rather pleasant thing 
for Angela to see Charles Lewis frequently, 
just because he was exactly opposite to Rush 
Delano in every way. Also, he didn’t talk 
poetry, nor draw, nor give her flowers, but 
just sat still and looked at her, while she found 
herself talking more freely with him than in 
all her life before, though she had known him 
for years. 

On one twilight hour, about ten days after 
Mr. Delano’s letter, Angela sat once more in 
her plainly-furnished chamber, holding this 
time a slip of paper in Mr. Delano’s hand- 
writing. She had found it between the leaves 
of Lewis’ “Life of Goethe,’”’ from which he 
had read aloud to her one evening. Rush had 
written it, and slipped it in between the leaves 
just before he left her. It was only one of the 
poet’s extravagances, written in the wild, pas- 
sionate utterance for which there are no cor- 
responding words in English ; but when Angela 
re-read it, a flush of memory reddened her 
face to her hair. 

“Tech lieb dich noch,” she repeated. ‘Well, 
then, ‘je vous deteste, monsieur,’ and there’s 
French for your German.”’ 

But for all that, Angela found herself in a 
minute after sobbing as if her heart would 
break. It was so abominable! And so, in- 
deed, it was. She stopped herself in midcareer 
of self-pity, when she heard the door-bell, and 
began bathing her eyes and arranging her 
pretty dress. 

The gentleman whose voice she heard below 
stairs inquiring for her was a short, thick-set 
man, with dry, abundant light hair standing 
persistently up from his great forehead, like 
that of the immortal Traddles. Like Traddles 
also in other ways, he was bound to be a 
judge in time, and had already distinguished 
himself atthe bar. Men who don’t care whether 
a lawyer is handsome or no, employed this 
man to gain their cases. His large red hands, 
the joints of which were half broken playing 
at base ball in college, were busy in these days 
making out briefs, and that was better for him 
than playing the piano and guitar ever so 
deftly. A certain dignity and presence, born 
of moral strength and definite purpose, radiated 
from his plain face, and gave him respect 
wherever he went. If Angela had ever asked 
herself if it would be possible to love such a 
homely-looking man as Charles Lewis, she 
would have said, “Love! Oh, quite impossi- 
ble, of course! Though every one respects 
him.”’ So Angela was quite safe, and arranged 
her curls very much at her leisure. When 
she at last came down, she found Mr. Lewis 
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talking with her aunt without the ear-trumpet 
by sitting close to her, with his hand on her 
shoulder, and by speaking to her in a slightly 
raised, distinct voice. He stopped talking to 
Mrs. Clapham when Angela entered, and gave 
her some wild flowers which he had found in 
his walk beyond Watertown. Angela inhaled 
the fresh field perfume with delight. Delano’s 
flowers had always come from a hot-house. 

Mr. Lewis had no small talk. He spoke well 
on subjects of general interest, and often on 
political subjects, which last suited Mrs. Clap- 
ham, but not Angela, who generally sighed, 
twiddled her scissors, and almost yawned. 
However, as Mr. Lewis was a fine man, he 
might the better dispense with being a fine 
gentleman, which in society he did almost 
entirely. However, on this particular evening 
Mr. Lewis had something to say which did 
interest Angela, and, as it had nothing to do 
with politics, she listened as eagerly and atten- 
tively as even he could desire. Mrs. Clapham 
was called out of the room, and Mr. Lewis 
made haste to speak. 

“Are you willing I should call you An- 
gela?”’ said he, abruptly. 

“Certainly,” she answered, with some sur- 
prise ; ‘I didn’t know but you did always.” 

“That is a mortifying remark, for it shows 
me how entirely indifferent to youIam. And 
yet I must call you Angela when I say, ‘ An- 
gela, L love you!’”’ 

These words, spoken not hurriedly or with 
emotion, but as the utterance of a fact, fixed 
and familiar to the speaker’s mind, produced 
instant conviction in that of the hearer, and 
startled Angela from her composure. 

“Until to-day I supposed—I feared—there 
was no chance for me,’’ he continued, breath- 
ing heavily, but in no other way showing his 
agitation. ‘‘I met Mr. Delano accidentaily, 
as he was replying to another person who had 
evidently congratulated him on ‘his success 
with an heiress,’ and your name was men- 
tioned ; you were the lady. Mr. Delano’s as- 
surance that the report was wholly unfounded 
gave me courage, and now I am here, Angela, 
to tell you I have long loved you with no 
hope”—here Mr. Lewis stopped, but his silence 
was eloquent. 

“Mr. Lewis”—began Angela. 

“Will you not call me Charles?” he said, 
looking at the pale face, which certainly did 
not promise much hope. 

““No—not now at least.”” She went on in 
an agitated way to say that it was not fair, nor 
true, nor candid, what Mr. Delano had said, 
and she was sure, if Mr. Lewis knew, he would 
think quite differently of herself. Mr. Lewis 
was quite mistaken. It was very mortifying, 
but Mr. Lewis ought to know that—oh, it was 
too dreadful! and thereupon, Angela’s inco- 
herent words failing to express her deep mor- 
tification, and her conviction of what candor 





and honesty required of her in regard to her 
relations with Mr. Delano, she did the next 
best thing, which was to burst into passionate 
sobbing. 

What a sacred rage possessed her poor little 
heart as she felt the depth of mortification 
that, hateful man had exposed her to! It was 
a fortunate moment for the new lover. 

“What if I knew all about it, my dear?’’ he 
said, in a low and inexpressibly soothing voice. 
** Your aunt has told me.”’ 

“‘Oh, has she? has she?” with her face cov- 
ered. 

“Every word ; and you are a brave girl, and 
my own love, if you will be.’’ 

There was complete silence between the two 
for a minute, which seemed much longer to 
both. Something in Mr. Lewis’ manner com- 
posed and strengthened Angela. To her own 
surprise her trembling ceased, and she became 
as calm as usual. Mr. Lewis did not attempt 
to take her hand. Instead, he rose from her 
side and stood with his back to the fire. A 
certain dignity and earnestness had mingled 
with the tones of tenderness with which he 
had addressed her. He seemed to disdain fine 
phrases and poetical expressions. In the few 
words he had used, and the deep devotion in 
which the tones were uttered, Angela read the 
strong but undemonstrative character of the 
man. 

“Have you no word for me, Angela?’’ he 
said, at last, leaning a little towards her. 

She looked at his agitated face, and hurriedly 
said, stretching out both hands, with a smile 
of inexpressible relief, and a sense of inex- 
pressible happiness :— 

**Will—will Charles de?” 

It seemed to answer, and in a few minutes 
Aunt Clapham came back. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Mr. Lewis and Miss Barton were engaged. 
What was better, they were to be married very 
soon. Mr. Lewis was in excellent business, 
and there seemed no reason for delay. Every- 
body they knew called, and Mr. Delano sent a 
magnificent bouquet, of eighteen rose-buds, 
with his card and some French poetry. There 
was no particular point where his attentions 
ceased and his indifference began; and some- 
times that walk over Cambridge bridge in the 
moonlight seemed to Angela only a sort of 
Arabian tale. 

Mrs. Clapham’s house was very fashionably 
furnished ; that is to say, in very East Oakian 
style. For she had always kept the old furni- 
ture with which her father before her had 
adorned the house, now and then adding what- 
ever was absolutely necessary for comfort, but 





not changing the style. Consequently, her 
callers were in raptures with the old high 
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chests, brass andirons and candlesticks, with 
the brass door-locks, which were a weariness 
and a painfulness to her domestics, and with 
the general angularity and inconvenience of 
the chairs and sofas. Mrs. Clapham herself 
suited her house exactly, and, in busy prepara- 
tion for present festivities, she fiitted in and 
out of the square old parlors, like an appro- 
priate ghost of the past century. 

At the wedding, which was in the great par- 
lor (for Mrs. Clapham was a Puritan of the 
Puritans, and disdained this parading up the 
broad aisle, which has become fashionable of 
late), the precision of the old house and its be- 
longings was mitigated by the graceful floral 
ornaments, the wreaths, bouquets, and gifts of 
every variety which were sent in by friends. 
Mrs. Clapham ‘had a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, some of whom she valued very highly. 
But she was not quite happy. During her 
niece’s engagement, short as it had been, odd 
and unvleasant rumors had, from time to time, 
reached her vexed ear. The fact of their be- 
ing wholly without foundation did not make 
them any less disagreeable to her. She could 
not very well brush them aside, as one does a 
fly or a mosquito; they came, and came again. 
Dear friends told her of this ; intimate friends 
whispered to her of that. Worst of all, she 
could not very well explain or deny some of 
the truths which were enveloped in the lies, as 
the butterfly lies folded in the grub. 

On the wedding evening, everybody thought 
or whispered that the bridegroom looked so 
happy as to be almost handsome (if his hair 
would only stay down), and Angela, for once, 
pleased both men and women; for her soft, 
bright eyes beamed with a serene, subdued joy, 
with which all her friends sympathized. In 
her delicate white muslin, without ornaments, 
save of shame-facedness and sobriety, she 
looked her name, the Angel of the house she 
had been and was going still to be. 

The ceremony over, and the numerous gifts 
inspected and admired, the company proceeded 
to the dining-room, where a bountiful feast was 
provided for the guests. Mrs. Clapham, re- 
splendent in black, with a paste sprig in her 
white hair, sat at the head, and at her right 
hand the bride and bridegroom. In the middle 
of the room hung a chandelier with a hundred 
glass prisms, reflecting the beams of twenty- 
five wax candles. Then came the guests on 
each side; and at the foot of the table, the 
brother of Mrs. Clapham presided. He was a 
New York merchant, whom most of the com- 
pany had never seen; Mr. Morris Barton, An- 
gela’s uncle. He was a small, wiry man, and 
looked like his sister. He had plenty of very 
white, curly hair, and a moustache of the same, 
which gave him a jaunty air, also like Mrs. 
Clapham. 

After the meats were removed, and the com- 
pany, by slow degrees, and with diminishing 





appetite had reached and lingered over the 
phase of nuts and raisins, the hostess rapped 
three times on the table with her spangled fan. 
Silence and expectancy ensued. 

The litéle lady, in a somewhat formal way, 
and in a shrill voice, thus addressed the com- 
pany :— 

‘*My dear neighbors and friends, you have 
been so kind as to come here to rejoice in my 
joy. I am much complimented and pieased 
that you should do so, and I thank you ail for 
the testimonies of your friendship and sym- 
pathy. 

“My dear neighbors and friends, I wish to 
say that my niece is married to my entire sat- 
isfaction—to the man of her choice. For rea- 
sons entirely creditable to him, but occasioned, 
I must say, by very unpleasant rumors which 
have reached us, this gentleman, my niece’s 
husband, wholly declined to receive with her 
the small provision which was made by her 
father, and which, most of you know, she was 
to receive on her wedding-day, or on the day 
she attained her twenty-first year. Finding 
that, by the terms of her father’s will, this sum 
could not be alienated from her, my niece’s 
husband was compelled to take her with this 
drawback. Iam sure, none of you will accuse 
him, as he has been accused, of being a ‘for- 
tune hunter.’ I will not allude further to the 
unpleasant rumors which some of you have 
heard, except to say they are all unequivocally 
false.” 

A dead silence succeeded these piercing and 
enigmatical remarks, in the midst of which a 
shrill voice, at the other end of the table, cor- 
responding to Mrs. Clapham’s own, was heard. 

Mr. Morris Barton had risen, and was reading 
from a paper. He did not once look up from it 
from the beginning to the end. It was to the 
effect that at the time of his brother’s death 
the two were in partnership, and much embar- 
rassed financially. ‘‘ We had had great losses, 
and I felt that it was partly owing to my own 
want of judgment and skill that they were so 
great. When my brother died, he was able to 
leave to his motherless child only the small 
sum which my sister has mentioned to you, and 
the interest of which I have regularly paid 
semi-annually. It has sufficed for her super- 
fluities, and I do not think my sister has ever 
let her want for comforts.” 

Here the speaker paused and drank a glass 
of wine. What was itailcoming to? He re- 
sumed :— 

“T have mentioned my own conviction that, 
if it had not been for my want of good judg- 
ment, we should not have failed at the time of 
my brother’s death, or soon after, as we did. 
I knew the terms of Mr. Clapham’s will, and 
that at my sister’s death his property was to 
aid in the support of educational and religious 
institutions. As soon as practicable, I set aside 
asum corresponding to the amount my brother 
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had left to his daughter, and determined it 
should not shrink, while it might possibly 
swell. I intended then to add this sum, with 
any profits that should accrue from its use, to 
the bequest of my brother for hischild. I must 
allow that, in speculating with this sum for my 
niece, 1 have sometimes failed of the profit I 
had expected. Our judgments are not always 
infallible; mineis not. At times, I failed with 
her money, then I added lawful interest to the 
original sum. When I succeeded, I added the 
profits. Any way, I saw that she didn’t lose. 
By the time she was fifteen her fund was more 
than doubled. 

** At this time, I invested for her in Calumet 
and Hecla. You all know how it went down. 
It swamped my niece’s little boat, with all its 
earnings. There was nothing to be done. I 
couldn’t sell the stock, and was obliged to hold 
on. You all know the story—how they struck 
a vein of pure copper —how the value of the 
stock doubled and quadrupled in a few weeks. 
You all know what Calumet and Hecla has 
been for the past three years. I thought best 
to sell it, however, so that the young couple 
need not be trammelled by my judgment.” 

He took a paper from his pocketbook. 

“The draft which I will now read to you 
represents the amount which I am to-day able 
to give to the child of my deceased brother. 
It is on the Suffolk Bank, Beston, and is a 
check for $90,000.’ 

Mr. Barton seated himself, and leaned his 
head onhis hand. A dead silence followed his 
communication. Angela’s sobs could be dis- 
tinctly heard. Mr. Lewis, with a pale face, 
leaned over and grasped Mrs. Clapham’s hand. 
Anywhere but in New England, such a culmi- 
nation would have been followed by loud and 
enthusiastic cheers. But not a “hip-hip- 
hurrah !’’ was heard at the astonished table. 
At last, the venerable minister, who had per- 
formed the marriage ceremony, broke the 
solemn silence by the words :— 

“Let us pray.”’ 

In his prayer he led the minds of his hearers 
so far out of the stupor of astonishment which 
beset them, and to such rational censiderations 
of the true use of riches, and so exhorted the 
young married pair on the occasion of this un- 
expected vicissitude, that, what with putting 
the company on a right basis of thought and 
reflection, and what with the allusions to Laz- 
arus and Dives, and the camel and needle’s 
eye, the money that had come so suddenly 
seemed to bring such a terrible responsibility, 
that the poor young things felt themselves 
hardly willing to undertake the spending of it ; 
and the wedding company found themselves 
rapidly approaching a wholesome state of com- 
passion for the victims. 

“Mrs. Clapham, had you the least idea?’ 
whispered Lewis, into the ear-trumpet, as he 
led her from the table. 





‘Not thesmallest. I was as much astonished 
as any oneof you. But my brother was always 
a very cautious person. By the way, Mr. De- 
lano wasn’t here?’’ 

‘*No; but he will hear all about it.”’ 

There were people enough to tell him, and 
he heard of the wedding-party and its remark- 
able doings till he was much fatigued thereby. 

Mr. Morris Barton was an uncle quite after 
Charles Lewis’s heart. He would not talk, and 
hated to hear talking. When Angela began 
with a choking voice to thank him, that even- 
ing after all the wedding guests were gone, he 
checked her at once. 

“Say nothing about it, my dear—you don’t 
know how near you have come, a dozen times, 
to being shut off withouta cent. But it was 
quite a little surprise-party, sister Clapham, 
was it not?” he said, laughing. 

The next morning he left, by the early train, 
for New York, for fear he might be called on 
tomake another speech. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Lewis were married only a year ago, but they 
mean to live long and happily. 

Mr. Delano continues to be a charming young 
fellow about town, and is welcome in every 
social circle ; still, in the solitude of his cham- 
ber at the Tremont, the mice, if there are any 
there, may often hear him, as Mark Twain says, 
‘howling with anguish, and filling up the odd 
chinks with the most elaborate profanity that 
strong convictions and a fine fancy can con- 
trive.”’ 


PAPERS FOR GIRLS. 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 








No. 2.—MANKIND. 


THERE is something very unsatisfactory to 
earnest people in the existing relations between 
men and women in society. There is little 
mutual respect and dependence; little of the 
generous giving and taking that prevails be- 
tween friends of the same sex. Indeed, to a 
close observer, it seems as if each sex were 
bent upon exerting a degenerating influence 
upon the other. Men and women flatter each 
other’s follies and foibles when together, and 
ridicule them when apart. They rarely attempt 
to influence one another for good in any con- 
ceivable way, and yet each complains of the 
treatment received at the hands of the other. 
Granted that we have much to complain of; 
granted that men are responsible for the greater 
part of the mischief and fault-finding ; granted 
that they flatter us for the very follies which - 
they condemn ; that they do their best to make 
us vain and frivolous, and then grumble be- 
cause their teachings take effect; granted, a 
thousand times, that they are captious critics, 
who rail indiscriminately at silly girls and 
clever ones, calling one class empty-headed 
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and the other strong-minded ; and who lecture 
us incessantly on the score of extravagance, 
yet criticize or neglect us if we are not elabo- 
rately dressed. Girls, lam perfeetly orthodox 
on this subject. 1 know that we cannot please 
men; but I do think we try too much. Of 
course, it is natural and proper that men and 
wonen should try to please each other; but it 
will not do for either to give undue predomi- 
nance to such a motive of action. 

At this juncture 1 fancy I hear some “queen 
rose of the rosebad garden of girls’’ laugh out 
with pretty scorn, and exclaim, “Cannot 
please men; try too much, indeed! Perhaps 
some do not need to try; the difficulty may be 
all the other way. ‘How not to do it’ would 
be a problem less easily solved.’ Well, of 
course, we can please greatly in a certain way ; 
that is not what I mean. There is a sort of 
homage which, to a high-minded girl, savors 
of degradation ; and there is another sort which 
exalts, which is built upon tender reverence, 
and which formed the basis of the fair ideal of 
chivalry. 1 need not enlarge upon this ; every 
one understands it. In short, it may be easy 
to attract; it is not so easy to win respect. 
But even if, as Mrs. Browning says, ‘the 
world’s male chivalry has perished out,’’ there 
is surely some way of making men respect us. 
I confess, if we are resolved to do it, it must 
be, perhaps, at some sacrifice of popularity ; 
for, if we care to allure many of them with a 
judicious amount of boldness and flippancy, 
they will follow us all the more, though they 
speak of us among themselves, and to more 
sensible women, with undisguised contempt. 
Here, therefore, we have to make our choice, 
and the trouble is that my little ‘queen rose”’ 
is too anxious to “liave a good time.” ‘I 
don’t care for being respected,”’ she says, “‘if 
I have to sit in a corner.” 

Tastes differ, tobe sure. Some would rather 
retain self-respect in a corner than lose it ina 
crowd ; but, after all, there is no very great 
necessity for either alternative. A girl may 
be at once liked and honored among the better 
class of men, and yet be neither frivolous, fast, 
nor empty-headed. She can be lively, enter- 
taining, even brilliant, yet clothed with dignity 
as with silverarmor. She can be large-minded 
enough to be a companion to the strongest and 
most ambitious men ; large-hearted enough to 
bestow a sweet and honest sympathy that will 
at once soften and strengthen their natures ; 
and large-souled enough to strive to lead them 
up from the crowded valleys of the working 
world, and make them stand awhile upon 
those serene heights where her own thoughts 
commune with Heaven. A woman is a man’s 
best moral guide. Stronger in faith and in the 
higher imagination that apprehends beauty 
and truth, she can open to him a vast and 
shining domain of sacred thought which his 
more earthly spirit perhaps could never have 





entered alone. And she, in her turn, can find 
great benefit in frank and earnest intercourse 
with minds which, from application to special 
pursuits, have grown firmer, clearer, and more 
precise than her own might ever have become 
by unaided effort. If men and women, instead 
of flirting, flattering, dancing, and dallying, 
could stand up at times, face to face, mind to 
mind, soul te soul, ard exchange true and 
sound ideas and genuine sympathies, there 
would be mutual improvement and respect. 
The difficulty is that we misunderstand and 
spoil each other. We think, ‘“‘ Now this is a 
man’’—or—‘‘this is a woman, and I am forced 
to make myself agreeable. The best way is to 
appear as foolish and frivolous as possible, to 
avoid serious subjects, or treat them lightly, 
and to see if I cannot exercise a power of fas- 
cination superior to So-and-So’s.”” Then we 


'—or, rather, this imaginary man and woman— 


endeavor to captivate each other in a super- 
ficial way that ends in mutual contempt, in- 
stead of trying to help each other in any way 
that would end in confidence and esteem. No 
wonder society seems to be established upon a 
tottering basis. No wonder marriage is en- 
tered upon rashly and frivolously, and divorce 
is frightfully on the increase. 

The prevailing lack of earnestness destroys 
all our relations with men, whether of love, 
friendship, or mere pleasant acquaintanceship. 
As for love, I will not speak of it now, because 
I may devote a separate paper to that subject 
some day. But for the rest, we meet in society 
many of the other sex, with a few of whom it 
might be possible to establish some sort of 
valuable companionship on the basis of our 
common humanity. We need not be solemn 
and discuss theology (indeed, there is far too 
much light handling of sacred and awful sub- 
jects); we need only to be natural, whether 
serious or gay, and to show common sense, 
even if making no special display of intellect. 
With some men, to be sure, it is impossible to 
converse sensibly ; it is better to waste no time 
in trying. This can be readily understood in 
the case of mere society men—so called—fops, 
flirts, dancing-machines, and the like; but, 
unfortunately, it is not only these feather- 
brained creatures who give us trouble. Clever 
men seem to think it not worth their while to 
address a young lady as if she were possessed 
of common sense or education. They imagine, 
and sometimes, alas! justly, that she only 
eares for trifling, and for a sort of tinsel senti- 
ment proper to evening costumes and gas- 
lighted parlors; and therefore, if they are 
incapable of keeping up a running fire of 
jokes and compliments, they either retire from 
the field at once, or make frantic and pitiable 
efforts to be foolish gracefully and successfully. 
Indeed, clever girls are in much the same pre- 
dicament; but they are quieker witted. 1s 
suppose we are both in fault—men for enjuy- 
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ing and encouraging folly, or worse than folly, 
and girls for laying womanly dignity in the 
dust for the sake of attention and flattery. 

So we have worked around in a circle to the 
old conclusion—that we often care too much 
to please men, rather than to improve them, to 
wake true friends of them, to influence them 
by impressing our own individuality upon them. 
It is our individuality, it is what we are, more 
than what we say or do, that will make the 
impression ; it is only by being our true selves 
that we can strike fire from the true selves of | 
others. So the best chance of making men | 
manly lies in our becoming womanly. For | 
instance, a womanly girl will seldom or never 
have to repel vulgar familiarities, either of | 
speech or action; they will not be offered to | 
her. And, if we all command such reverence, 
who knows but that chivalry may revive again? 
—a new chivalry, not less poetic, but more real, 
than the old. 

There, I have lectured like a very reformer. 
And, really, girls, if the ‘‘men-folks” wil! not 
start a reform, will not stop flirting and fret- 
ting alternately, let us do it ourselves. What 
is the use of being either silly or ‘‘strong- 
minded ?’’—I mean strong-minded in the ob- 
noxious sense of the term. What is the use of 
being either an embittered and narrow-minded 
man-hater, or a little dressed-up nonentity, 
striving only for the approbation of men, and 
fluttering and quivering if one of them comes | 
near her? Let us improve ourselves and be 
sensible, and trust Heaven for ‘‘ good times,’’ 
and good husbands, too; and, if we can’t find 
good husbands, let us go without and supply 
our own goodness. All of which reminds me 
of a bit of an old Scotch ballad that I found 
recently ; here it is :— 


“Oh, Willie’s gane to Melville Castle, 
Boots and spurs and a’, 
To bid the ladies a’ fareweel, 
Before he gaed awa’. 


“The first he met was Lady Bet, 
Who led him through the ha’, 
And wi’ a sad and sorry heart 
She let the tears doon fa’. 


“Near the fire stood Lady Grace, 
Said ne’er a word ava’, 
She thought that she was sure of him 
Before he gaed awa’. 














“The next he saw was Lady Kate; 
‘Guid troth, ye needna craw; 
Maybe the lad will fancy me, 
And disappoint ye a’.’ 
“Then down the stair skipt Lady Jean, 
The flower among them a’; 
‘Oh, lassies, trust in Providence, 
And ye’ll get husbands a’!’” 
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AFFreEcTions, like spring flowers, break 
through the frozen ground at last; and the 
heart which seeks but for another heart to 
make it happy will never seek in vain. 





EDITH DUNMORE. 


A LEGEND OF WEIR’S CAVE IN 
VIRGINIA. 





BY MARY E. NEALY. 


The cold in clime are cold in blood ; 
Their love can scarce deserve the name; 
But theirs was like the lava flood 
That boils in 2tna’s breast of flame. 
BYRON. 





It was in the early and palmy days of the 
great landholders in Virginia, when immense 
grants of land enriched the early settlers. and 
their immediate descendants, and when many 
slaves belonged to a single master. It was 
when the Virginia aristocracy, the “F. F. V.’s,”’ 


| were at the height of their prosperity, and 


when any one less than a large landholder was 
held beneath the notice of the lords of the 
soil, and when even intelligence, honor, and 
gentility were counted as nought outside of 
the charmed circle. A slight tinge of this 
may be seen even at the present day among 
the ‘old families,’”’ while their descendants in 
old Kentucky are equally hanghty toward 
those who cannot boast the blue blood. It is 
said, even in these days of progress and 
democracy, that, in comparing the peculiar 
hobbies of our largest cities, a Philadelphian 
always inquires, ‘‘Who was your grandfath- 
er?” A Virginia gentleman of the ancient 
regime would have scorned you if you could 
go no further back than this. They would 
proudly parade their genealogical trees, some 
of which reached to Queen Anne’s time, some 
to the days of the “‘ good Queen Bess’’ (though 
why they ever called her good I cannot imag- 
ine), and some even reached in a cloudy way 
almost to the Norman Conquest. 

So my readers will understand me when I 
say that Colonel Dunmore, who possessed 
many miles of land in the northwestern portion 
of the Old Dominion, and who traced his fam- 
ily back through six or eight generations, was 
a proud man; a very proud man, indeed. 
And, as he had no son to inherit his honors 
and his vast domains, he was determined that 
his darling daughter Edith should wed one 
fitted by connection and wealth to hand the 
family greatness down through the years to 
come. 

Edith Dunmore was as wonderfully beauti- 
ful as her dead mother had been, with all the 
strength of character so noticeable in her fath- 
er ; though, as she had never been crossed, this 
quality had not as yet been made apparent to 
her friends. Her adored mother had died 
three years since, and the supervision of the 
young sisters had been left to her. Schools 
were rare and far from them, and the colonel, 
who loved his daughters devotedly, could not 
bear the thought of sending them from him. 
The good Madam Russell, who had been their 
preceptress for years, had suddenly married 
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again, leaving them without an instructor. 
Edith took charge of them for a time, but the 
task proved too confining for one who had 
hitherto been as free as the birds of the air. 
She pined for her gallops over the beautiful 
hills; her accustomed visits to her numerous 
cousins, all of whom worshipped her; and the 
long, free rambles by the pretty river, where 
every spot had its fairy name, and was endeared 
to her by the sacred association of her mother’s 
love—a mother whose memory she adored. 
Here they had rambled together through all 
the beautiful summer, and the sweet, sad au- 
tumn time, while the fairy tales told by the 
dear lips of the mother seemed gospel truths 
to the devoted child. 

When the colonel found that his pet was 
inoping, he set about searching for a governess, 
but there was nothing of the kind to be found 
within fifty miles. The girls had progressed 
so far in their studies that no novice of a teacher 
would answer the purpose ; and when the col- 
onel’s old friend, General Deshay, spoke one 
day of a young man of capacity and refinement 
who desired a situation as tutor, he caught at 
the idea at once. 

“Why should they not havea male teacher?”’ 
he said. ‘A man wiil teach them less of non- 
sense and more that is solid. They are done 
with their bread-and-milk days any way, and 
need stronger food.”’ 

Ah, how short-sighted we often are, even 
while we fancy ourselves Argus-eyed in our 
wisdom ! 

William Douglass was engaged as teacher to 
Cecil and Agnes Dunmore, girls of twelve and 
thirteen years respectively. He had no diffi- 
culty with his pupils. Indeed, they progressed 
much more rapidly than they had ever done 
under the governess; and when they discov- 
ered Mr. Douglass one day sketching a beauti- 
ful scene by the river, nothing could exceed 
their delight, and they forthwith begged their 
father to permit them to study drawing and 
painting, an accomplishment few ladies of that 
day possessed. The proud colonel could not 
deny them, and immediately offered his em- 
ployé an additional fifty pounds a year if he 
would give them the lessons. 

And what of Edith during these first weeks? 
She had kept heself much away from the new 
teacher and her sisters. Free from the cares 
which had confined her, she had returned sev- 
eral visits to friends and cousins on neighbor- 
ing plantations, and had been very little at 
home. When, however, she had been in the 
house, and had met young Douglass at table, 
she had not failed to notice the true refinement 
of his manner, and the nobility of his form and 
features. As the intercourse, however, was 
exceedingly formal at the table, owing to the 
haughty, chilling manner of the colonel, who 
would have resented the slightest pretence of 
equality from his hireling, Edith and the tutor 





could not have considered themselves evev 
slightly acquainted. The little girls were loud 
in his praise to their sister, though they were 
instantly checked in any such expressions to 
their father. 

One day, after a couple of months, Edith 
returned from a long absence with her friend 
Blanche Lee, to find the party of three sketch- 
ing one of her favorite haunts by the river 
side. Dismounting from her horse, she joined 
them, and, after watching the deft fingers 
transferring to canvas the lovely spot, she was 
animated with a desire to take lessons with 
her sisters. 

“You may do so, Edith, if you wish,” said 


the colonel; “‘but remember, daughter, that 


you are a young lady, and this young man 
must not for a moment be permitted to forget 
his position in my house. You will avoid him 
at all times, exeepting only when you take 
your lessons, and always remember that he is 
only your teacher. Young men are too prone 
to grow presumptuous if a young lady is kind 
and obliging.’’ 

“Why, papa, he’s a gentleman, I’m sure he 
is. I never knew any one possessed of more 
quiet dignity than Mr. Douglass.”’ 

“Poh, poh! Aping his betters, Blossom ; 
aping his betters, so as to gain our favor. I’ve 
seen this manner of men before, and I insist 
upon being obeyed in this matter.” 

Edith promised, and intended to keep her 
promise, for had she not been told from her 
tenth year that she was one day to wed with 
her Cousin Ed Dunmore? And, though her 
quick woman’s intuition told her at the first 
glance that young Douglass was her cousin’s 
superior in true innate gentility, she liked Ed 
Dunmore very well, and never had dreamed 
of disobedience to her father’s wishes. 

And she took her lessons, and the golden 
days passed on. She became passionately 
enamored of her new study. The tutor was 
modest, kind, gentle, and intellectual, and 
soon taught her beauties of which hitherto she 
had not even dreamed. In every lovely nook 
of earth he saw the genius of poetry hovering 
above and around him, and his conversation 
was so imbued with this gift that he could not 
help imparting his thoughts to his pupil. Well 
versed in the best poetry of the age, he ever 
had an apt quotation at hand, which he never 
would have dreamed of using when conversing 
with the little girls, but which he knew “ Miss 
Edith’’ would be able to comprehend. 

So the beautiful summer days glided on—- 
another happy pair in yet another Eden. Nei- 
ther thought or knew why, but both knew that 
such another summer had never before dawned 
upon either life. And the precious dream 
went on, with no fear of an ending. The col- 
onel was as blind as the lovers. He praised 
Edith’s drawing, and encouraged her to con- 
tinue her studies. 
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‘One of these days I’ll have you paint the 
dear old mansion where your mother passed 
the happiest years of her life, as she often told 
me, as well as her bright vine-covered grave 
on the hill. I’d like to send sister Edith, in 
England, a memorial of the old place, and this 
will be just the thing.”’ 

Blind, still blind! And he went to the county 
court, where he remained for three weeks, 
forgetful of the days when Love was the one 
ruler of his life, and when everything else was 
forgotten ; while the heart of his pet daughter, 
the pride of his life, was drifting, at first un- 
consciously, but very surely, away on the 
stream of art, and poesie, and deepest love. 

** Cousin Ed’”’ had been absent several months 
at college. One day he returned, and, after 
half an hour with his mother, he mounted 
Selim, and hastened, as in duty bound, to make 
a visit to his betrothed. There was a long 
reach of sandy road just before coming to the 
river. The horse’s hoofs sank noiseless in the 
yielding sand, and, just before reaching the 
ford, Ed naturally glanced across the stream 
towards a favorite old tree, where he and Edith 
had often played in childhood. ' 

“By Jupiter!’ he exclaimed, for the girl 
was sitting with downcast eyes upon the well- 
known rustic seat, while the tutor was holding 
her hand and talking earnestly, with a plead- 
ing look in his clear biue eyes, which told the 
tale with more than the eloquence of language. 

Ned was stunned. He stopped Selim in- 
stantly, and cogitated. He had never been 
really and desperately in love with his cousin. 
It had been the custom in these old families to 
submit a great portion of the romance of youth 
to the wisdom of age. Family pride was the 
ruling passion, and was fostered in the young 
until it grew to be a portion of their natures. 
Ed Dunmore had often thought, when calling 
at the cottage of Widow Lee, who owned a 
small farm adjoining, that, if it were not that 
his mother and uncle had made a match years 
ago between himself and Cousin Edith, he 
would be sure to fall in love with Blanche Lee 
—such a lovely girl! But, as it was, he had, 
with the usual indolence of an aristocratic 
Virginia youth, let matters drift along. ‘His 
cousin was a dear, good girl, who dearly loved 
him, if she wasn’t given to nonsense; and, 
besides, uncle and mother were set upon the 
match, so where was the use of shying off? 
He didn’t much believe in cousins marrying ; 
he ’d read upon fine authority that such things 
produced insanity ; indeed, he knew this from 
personal observation. But he could not think 
of disappointing mother and Edith, and he 
didn’t think Blanche suspected how very much 
he thought of her.” 

And so the young man had gone on, never 
dreaming that his cousin’s heart was not all 
his own. Now his eyes were opened, and a 
great joy came with the opening. “ By Jupi- 





ter! I’m sure she loves him. I’m willing, but 
what will uncle do and say? He’s a perfect 
hurricane, and so aristocratic! while Douglass 
is only a poor tutor. Poor little Edith! I’m 
awfully sorry for her, yet glad she found out 
her feelings in time. It wouldn’t a-been agree- 
able to have one’s wife a-falling in love with 
somebody else. Whew!’’ 

He had turned his horse’s head, and was 
slowly retracing his steps ; but, suddenly halt- 
ing, he changed his mind, and decided that it 
was his duty to see his cousin. 

‘*T know there will be a regular storm, so if 
I can help her a little, I will.’’ 

This time he approached the river gayly 
whistling, and met the artists on the other 
side. 

“How are you, Cousin Edith? How d’ye 
do, Douglass? Been sketching? Going tothe 
house?” to both of which questions he received 
affirmative replies. ‘ 

He sought a private interview with Edith, 
and was so generous and kind that she made 
a full confession, while he promised to stand by 
her in the impending contest. 

‘Douglass és a fine fellow, and you have 
money enough for both,’’ he said. ‘‘1’m sure 
you are right, and that he never thought of 
speaking; that his feelings betrayed him 
against his judgment, and that he’s no common 
fortune-hunter. I’m dencedly afraid the Col- 
onel will storm, but I’ll stand by you, Cousin 
Edith, see if 1 don’t.’’ 

But poor Ed’s influence was like chaff before 
a hurricane. I will not attempt a description 
of the scene which followed the return of Col- 
onel Dunmore ; but there was no epithet in our 
language sufficiently insulting to express his 
rage and his scorn of the young tutor who had 
‘dared to aspire to hés daughter. He would 
sooner see her in her grave than wed a man 
beneath her. His family had been gentlemen 
and ladies for ages, and they should never 
sully their record with his consent,” ete. ete. 

The young man was ordered away likea dog, 
and was not even permitted a parting word 
with Edith. He gave a note, however, to 
Cousin Ed, who kindly conveyed it to her. It 
only contained a sad farewell; no hope for the 
future. So the lovers were parted; and the 
weary days, and months, and years passed on ; 
but joy and hope had departed from that house. 

A long and dangerous fever ensued; but 
Edith was young and strong, and nature lifted 
up her body from the bed of sickness. But 
the brightness of her life had been over- 
shadowed, the elasticity of her nature had de- 
parted, and she was no longer the Edith of 
other days. Letting her once darling horse 
roam idly in the pasture, she passed much of 
her time alone in her room, or wandered in the 
dear haunts by the river side, so endeared by 
association, and never suffering even her sis- 
ters to accompany her. The Colonel suppli- 
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cated and raved alternately, but to no effect. 
He endeavored to persuade her to make long 
visits amongst ber relatives in Virginia and at 
the capital, promising her as much money as 
she wanted for silk dresses and “gimcracks.” 
But she shook her head and remained at home. 
There was no place for her except where she 
had once been with him. 

At the end of a year, her ‘‘Cousin Ed” and 
Blanche Lee were married, and it was the first 
event in which Edith showed the slightest in- 
terest. After all was over, she relapsed into 
her former state of apathy ; spending day after 
day at the river side with pencil or brush, and 
refusing all companionship. 

At last the Colonel determined to take her to 
England. He commanded her to finish the 
pictures for her aunt, which she did, in a list- 
less and lifeless manner. 

They were gone eighteen months ; and when 
she returned she hastened to the river side, 
heedless of her father’s frown. All was beau- 
tiful as when he had been there by her side. 
Edith had quietly but firmly refused two bril- 
liant offers of marriage whfte in England ; one 
being the son of a peer, who was taken captive 
by the delicate beauty of the American giri. 
The Colonel inwardly raved, but said nothing, 
as he had promised his daughter, during her 
illness, that he would never force her to marry 
against her inclinations, if she would only try 
to get well. 

Some time after their return, a party of the 
relatives determined upon visiting the caves 
then known in Virginia. Ed and Blanche 
Dunmore, the Colonel and Edith, were of the 
party. All strove to cheer and keep up the 
spirits of the stricken girl, but with little suc- 
cess. Her Cousin Ed was dear to her, and his 
sympathy soothed her, while Blanche had al- 
ways been her dearest friend. But that the 
fair girl’s life was blighted, that her heart was 
well-nigh broken, and the brightness and 
beauty of youth altogether gone from her, 
there could be no doubt. Even the proud Col- 
onel saw this, and his pride was at last con- 
quered. If William Douglass could have 
known, and suddenly appeared before them, 
he would have found little difficulty in his path 
now. But none knew whence he had departed, 
or whether he were yet alive. He had no friends 
or confidants in the country ; and Colonel Dun- 
more had been too proud to question him con- 
cerning his family, fearing that the young man 
might presume upon the least token of interest, 
or sign of companionship. 

Everything that wealth could offer, or affec- 
tionate interest suggest, had been bestowed on 
Edith—everything but that for which her heart 
yearned with an intense longing, and of this 
her father never spoke. Yet now, if he could 
have known where young Douglass was, he 
would have written him; for the physicians 
had declared that the life of the fair young girl 





was slowly wearing away with scme incurable 
disease. 

“If she could only be made to fee] an inter 
est in life—if they could only imbue her mind 
with a little healthful excitement, she might 
yet be saved,’ they said. And well her father 
knew that the only thing that could give he 
an “interest in life,’ his hands had wrenched 
from her. And he felt that, should she die, He 
would be her murderer. 

They had visited a number of romantic spots, 
but without the slightest salutary effect upon 
the spirits of poor Edith Dunmore. To-day, 
they were to visit Weir’s Cave, that loveliest, 
if not grandest, of all subterranean wonders. 
Rumors had reached them that the guide to this 
cave was a strange and most interesting per- 
sonage; that he was refined and cultivated, 
yet chose to dwell alone ina hut near the cave, 
and to dress in the coarsest garb; that he an- 
swered no questions as to his life, and that the 
moment a visitor betrayed any curiosity as to 
his personal affairs—that moment he became 
dumb, and ceased to be interesting. The story 
seemed to attract Edith’s attention strangely, 
more than anything had done since their little 
tour had commenced. 

The party were met at the cave by a heavily- 
bearded man in a slouched hat, and coarse, 
homespun garments. He conducted them in 
silence, and made not the least effort torender 
himself agreeable to them. The Colonel en- 
deavored to draw him into conversation, but 
he replied only in monosyllables. After pass- 
ing through several apartments, it became ne- 
cessary, in descending an Indian ladder, for 
the guide to take each visitor in turn by the 
hand, to assist them down the ladder. When 
he touched the hand of Edith a strange thrill 
passed suddenly through her frame. She looked 
up quickly into the dark eyes gazing into her 
own, and upon which the torchlight beamed 
brightly, and in that glance recognized her lost 
lover, William Douglass. The shock proved 
too great for her weakened system. She fell 
in a deep faint, and the situation was under- 
stood by all; when the guide, handing his torch 
to Ned Dunmore, lifted the light form in his 
arms, and cried :— 

“Follow me quickly ; I will save her, or die 
with her!’ 

A few moments sufficed to bring the party to 
the hut of the guide—a building heretofore 
sacred to himself alone. A neat, low couch in 
the corner received the form of her whom so 
long and devotedly he had loved; and as he 
had all the remedial agents at hand, they soon 
had the happiness of seeing her restored. The 
guide disappeared at the first sign of returning 
consciousness, but returned in a few moments 
with a pitcher of water from an ice-cold spring 
at the back of the hut. It was no time for 
pride or fear now. 

‘William, O William !’’ 
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‘* Edith, my own, own love!’ and this was 
enough for their hearts. 

After partaking at his request of the refresh- 
ing draught, she looked around. 

“© papa, do you know that this is William 
Douglass, and that he only can save my life?” 

The old man took her hand and fondled it, 
while the tears coursed down his cheeks. 

* Yes, Edith, I know, I know; and 1’m glad 
we have found himintime. My stubborn pride 
is conquered. Take her, Douglass; I have 
enough for you both.”’ 

Douglass grasped the Colonel’s hand. “TI 
thank you all the same, Colonel Dunmore ; but 
I am glad to tell you that Ihave abundance 
for my wife as well as for myself, and more than 
enough. Iam now almost as wealthy as your- 
self, sir, and for my family, it can be traced 
proudly back two centuries further than your 
own. Had you done me the justice to inquire 
about this, I could have told you as much the 
day you ordered mefrom your house. For the 
fortune, it came to me two years later through 
the death of an uncle; but alone I could not 
enjoy it. Now Iam glad to feel that my wife 
need not depend upon any but her husband. 
But I thank you again for this precious gift ; 
for, when you gave it, you knew neither of my 
fortune nor of my family, though I never yet 
knew of a Douglass ignobly born.”’ 

Edith rapidly recovered, and would not be 
satisfied an hour from her lover’s sight. The 
marriage was soon celebrated with great éclat, 
all the uncles, aunts, and cousins of the bride 
being present. A short trip to Washington 
followed, after which they returned to “‘ Chest- 
nut grove,’’ a beautiful estate near Weir’s Cave, 
which Mr. Douglass had inherited from his 
Scottish relative. 

The Colonel begged that they would dwell 
with him, but this his son-in-law gently but 
firmly declined, saying that “‘he must have his 
own independent home as long as he could 
afford it; but that he hoped to have Edith’s 
father often as his guest, and that he would 
return the obligation in kind. He would often 
desire to see the olden haunts where he had 
won his darling’s girlish heart, and he would 
soon do himself the pleasure of painting those 
pictures which the Colonel had so long desired.” 

The months passed on, and a son was born 
to the wedded pair. They named him Dun- 
more, and the Colonel took him at once to his 
heart. He had so longed for a son of his own, 
and this little fellow was the next thing to it— 
the son of his darling Edith. He grew to wor- 
ship the boy, and offered to make him his beir, 
if they would only change his name from Dun- 
more Douglass to Douglass Dunmore. But the 
father refused this with a degree of firmness 
which the Colonel had not expected. 

“I thank you for your kindness, Colonel, 
but my boy must keep hisown name. He may 
visit you, and give you all the love you can win 





from him, but he shall never sell his birth- 
right.” 

And the proud old grandfather respeeted the 
young father all the more for his decision. 

Colonel Dunmore lived to find his daughter’s 
marriage one of the greatest blessings of his 
life, and died with his beloved grandson by his 
side. His last advice to the boy was to beware 
of too much pride. 

**My pride came very near wrecking the life 
of your beautiful mother, and I now thank 
God who saved me from so great a crime.” 

The room in the cave in which the lovers re- 
cognized each other is called ‘“‘The Lovers’ 
Boudoir” to this day; though possibly none 
now living in that region can explain the ori- 
gin of the title. 
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“THERE they go! At least, Helen, you must 
own they are a very handsome couple.”’ 

“T don’t deny that—you know, Mildie, I love 
Fred as a brother, which he is, and Floy is as 
dear tomeasyouare. Youcannot understand 
my feelings in the least. If Fred would marry 
any one else but Floy, and Floy any one but 
Fred—”’ 

“It would disappoint Fred so if he knew. 
He thinks we are del.ghted with the match, 
and so Zam. Just think what our feelings 
would be had he fallen in love with Lillie 
Havens, which we so feared a while ago. For 
my part, I think it perfectly natural, and per- 
fectly satisfactory. A sister can be a better 
mother to the children, too—” © 

**Oh, yes,’’ 1 groaned. ‘“‘ Mildie, dear, I have 
heard nothing but felicitations since the happy 
event wasannounced. Intellectually IL approve, 
but my horrid jealousy, or something, makes 
me feel ‘riled,’ as Maria says, every time I 
think of it. I*did think Fred would prove 
more constant to Bessie’s memory, for one 
thing.” 

“Now, Helen,” gasped Mildred, ‘I did think 
sentiment had nothing to do with your opinions. 
I loved Bessie as well as you did, but one must 
be blind not to see that she could not suit Fred 
with his intellectual tastes and brilliant talents. 
He loved her, of course, but Floy is the one to 
make him happy.” 

A rush of tears blinded me, as I thought of 
Bessie’s untiring love, her thoughtful care for 
her husband, her devotion to his children. I 
remembered nights when I lay awake thinking 
—no matter of what—and listening to the wail 
of the baby, and the ceaseless sound of the 
patient feet, which would willingly walk for 
hours to keep the fretful crying from her hus- 
band’s ears. And many a night had I sought 
relief from my haunting memories by assisting 
her in her unknown and unappreciated labors 
of love. Mildred knew nothing of these, so 
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perhaps I was severe in my thoughts of her. 
But I could not help but wonder how our pet- 
ted Floy would act in the same situation, and 
I said so. 

‘Bessie was too good, Helen,’’ replied Mil- 


dred. ‘The factis, I don’t believe in so much. 


self-sacrifice. I wasn’t here, so I don’t know 
how much Freddie and Flossie squalled, except 
from tradition and my experience of Tommy ; 
but I do say this, Fred is no more selfish than 
other men, and, as Floy won’t set herself up 
to bear her cross alone, he will develop all the 
graces of a man and father, in which he has 
been lacking so far. I shall begin to think you 
are in love with him yourself, if you continue 
to mope so over the inevitable. I believe he’d 
have done quite as well as he’s doing now.”’ 
“Do you?”’ was my reply. I hated myself 
for my persistency, but could not help it. 
Pretty soon another carriage drove up to my 
brother-in-law’s door, and Mildred beat a re- 
treat, leaving me on the easy couch by the grate. 
When I heard the front door close, and, a mo- 
ment after, Harry Gordon’s handsome grays 
prancing down the road, I own I gave -way to 
a flood of silly, unmeaning, unbecoming tears. 
Then I resolutely set myself to work to dis- 
cover the cause of my obstinate repinings. 
“In love with Fred!’ Involuntarily my lip 
curled at the thought. No, Lhad not spent the 
last four years in his house without discovering 
his weaknesses and faults, as well as learning 
to admire his talents and love his sunny, affec- 


tionate disposition. I had seen him without | 


that strong and tender love which prevents fa- 
miliarity from becoming disenchantment, but I 
saw that, as Mildred said, Flora, with her am- 
bitious, yet noble soul, would develop him, 
rouse him from indolence, and spur him on to 
eminence. Let the task be hers—it could not 
tempt me. Give me the man who would raise 
me, who could control my fitful moods, and 
tame my strong will, and be my support, and 


help, and guide. So, I was not jealous of | 


Flora. 

Fred had told me that their home must still 
be mine. He had learned to love me too well, 
in this year of his desolation, he said, to let me 
go; and, as it was another sister who would 
take Bessie’s place, there seemed no reason for 
my doing so. They all spoke as though my 
lot were fixed, and so indeed it seemed. Mil- 
dred, just returned from school, had already 
formed an engagement in every way suitable ; 
I, although only twenty-two, had always seem- 
ed destined an old maid. 

No, not always. Before Bessie’s marriage, 
when Mildie was in short dresses, and Floy had 
just set out on her European trip with Aunt 
Eleanor, and Bessie herself was absorbed in 
her handsome lover, I was decidedly the belle 
of the family. I was never beautiful, like 
Floy, but “somehow” (convenient word!) I 
was thought original, and piquant, and “sty- 


lish.” In the brief but bewildering year be- 
tween my graduation and my great mistake, 
| I exulted in all this; and had my dreams, and 
proved my power, and cast away the one true 
| heart 1 had yearned after four long years. No 
| matter. In Fred’s and Bessie’s city heme | 
tried to forget my folly and repentance. | 
could not, and would not, try to love another, 
for I knew that could not be; but I had felt 
that I had been useful, and had looked forward 
to bringing up Bessie’s children, and centring 
my loveinthem. Now, all this was shattered. 
I could only be the old maid aunt, to bear the 
trouble and anxiety of their training, while 
Flora would be their mother, and the mistress 
of their father’s house. I despised myself for 
my jealousy, yet I could not escape it. 

One of the servants came up to tell me that 
Lillie Havens wasin the parlor. I went down 
stairs shivering, for an Apri! shower had been 
| threatening all day, and promised disappoint- 
ment for to-morrow’s festal services. It was 
| Easter Eve. Lillie rose to meet me affection- 
| ately. She was a dear little blonde, about my 
| age, but seeming years younger to me. Mil- 
| dred always thought Fred admired her, but I 
| knew their friendship was innocent enough. 

“Come over to church with me,’’ she said. 
“I knew you were alone, as I saw both the 
happy pairs ride by an hour ago. I have dis- 
| covered a darling little chapel about a mile off, 
| where they have delicious music, and I’ve been 
| going there of week daysall thisLent. Mother 
won’t let me desert Doctor M——, but there ’s 
| a dear old white-headed rector there, and a 
| rather nice sort of assistant, who never preaches 
as I know of, but who reads beautifully.” 

“Is there service to-night there?” I asked. 
‘*Won’t it be too dark for us to go alone ?”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Lillie. ‘Dick actually at- 
tends prayers there, and will bring us home. 
I’ve promised to help trim the church after 
service, and you have such good taste—you 
won’t mind it, will you?” 

I wondered why my thoughts would revert 
| to one remembered Easter Eve, but I ceased 
wondering when once upon the street, and 

fairly on the way. Lillie must have thought 
| me engaged in meditation from my solemnity ; 
| however, she was very good, and did not dis- 
/turb me. Again I was seated on the chancel 
steps, twining a wreath of lilies for the font, 
under Mr. Hillman’s directions, while two of 
_my admirers sat at my feet on a lower stair. 
_I knew our rector was growing graver and 
_ graver at every careless speech I made. I felt 
I was doing wrong, but some spirit of evil 
tempted me on to say things which dishonored 
my Christian profession, and the holy place 
| where I sat, and grieved the heart of my best 
friend. If he had only spoken to me sternly, 
it would have brought me down to meekness— 
he had done so, and I had secretly adored him 
for it—but, to see his eyes grow gloomier, and 
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his mouth more fixed, roused all the opposition | A sense of mingled disappointment, mortifica- 


in my nature. 

**There, it is done,” I cried at last, holding 
up my wreath; ‘I flatter myself it is a suc- 
cess.” 

“You are perfect, as usual,” said Lieutenant 
Thayer. ‘‘Mr. Hillman, give Miss Helen’s 
wreath the prominent position it deserves.”’ 

‘*No fear of Miss Helen’s handiwork being 
slighted,’ laughed Mr. Burney. “ Mr. Hillman 
hails every fresh proof of your suitability with 
joy.” 

“ My suitability!’ I exclaimed, “I don’t un- 
derstand.” 





The officer and the latter speaker exchanged | 


glances. 

‘Your suitability for the ‘prominent posi- 
tion’ the lieutenant claims for your work, and 
the rector, lam told, for you. You know it is 
among the duties of a ‘rectoress’ to help trim 
churches.” 

Their teasing smile angered me beyond en- 
durance. I replied, hotly :— 

“T’m sure you are entirely mristaken as to 
my suitability for any such position, however 
prominent you may fancy it. Ican assure you 
I have never yet thought of dragging myself 
down to the dull routine of suchalife. I hope 
I was made for something better than aclergy- 
man’s wife !’’ 

Oh, how I blush to recall that miserable 
speech! Well, my equally miserable vanity 
was cured, at that very instant, for looking up 
I met Herbert Hillman’s eyes, glowing with 
just displeasure. I had never forgotten that 
look. I tried to banish it and my useless re- 
grets, as I knelt before the service began, and 
to pray, as I had done every day, for grace to 
accept any punishment and profit by it. 

‘*] will arise and go to my father—” 

I started from my knees with almost an 
audible exclamation. The white-haired clergy- 
man, whom Lillie loved, stood directly before 
me, but on the other side of the chancel, was 
—Ihad not been deceived —the tall form of 
Herbert Hillman. Four years had not changed 
him much, and he never was a handsome man. 
I always acknowledged that, though to me his 
form was the manliest, his eyes the most earn- 
est, his face the most beaming with expression, 
of any one I had ever seen. No, Iam sure he 
was not commonplace, at least. Through the 
forepart of the service I trembled every time 
he looked up, for fear our eyes should meet 
and he should recognize me. At last came the 
sermon, a few earnest words about the lessons 
of the day, and Herbert took his seat. After 
that the rector gave out some notices and in- 
vited the congregation to remain and decorate 
the chapel. During this, for the first time, the 
assistant glanced towards the nave, and the 
biood rushed into my face and tingled every vein 
as his eyes at last rested on our pew. There 
was no change in his countenance, however. 








tion, and something else—I would not allow 
my heart was pained—rushed over me ; [longed 


_ to hurry out from his presence ; I wished, oh, 


how I wished I had not come! And then, 
during the singing of the last hymn, I drew 
down my mourning veil, to hide the burning 
tears which would come thick and fast. They 
did me good, and when I saw Dick Havens 
standing in the aisle by his sister’s side, I felt 
quite composed. But I was not ready to accede 
to Lillie’s request that I should stay with them 
and trim. It was scarcely dark, and I told her 
I should not be afraid to walk home alone, 
since so many were going my way. So, after 
a little discussion I prevailed, and started to 
the door, reaching it just as it was opened by 
Herbert Hillman, comingin. The next moment 
my hands were both clasped in his, and he was 
leading metoapew. He seated himself beside 
me as coolly as though we had parted only the 
day before, while I was hot and cold, and half 
ready to eseape if it had not been impossible. 
Of course, I blundered into a foolish speech at 
once. 

“I thought you did not know me—that you 
had forgotten me.” 

“So you were going off,’’ said he, smiling. 
‘A moment more, and I should have missed 
you.”’ 

“What would you have done?” I asked, 
curiously. 

“Found out your street and number and 
gone after you,’”’ he answered. ‘Are you glad 
to see me?”’ 

In spite of his careless tone, I fancied I de- 
tected a little anxiety at the root of it, and my 
spirits rose accordingly. 

“Of course, | am very glad to meet any of 
my old friends, especially any one who knew 
Bessie.’’ 

“‘T have héard’’—said he, gently—“‘ you can- 
not guess how I—how much I would have 
liked’”’— 

I don’t believe he knew what he was going 
to say, for he stopped suddenly. My thoughts 
reverted to my change of dress, so L looked up 
quickly and said :— 

“Have {changed so very much? My mourn- 
ing, I know, has altered me.”’ 

“Yes,” he replied, slowly, ‘‘you have 
changed. I fancy you have been working 
hard since I saw you last.”’ 

“Oh, I have!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘O Mr. Hill- 
man! I have so much to tell you—I mean I 
have altered—everything is so altered, so 
changed, since I knew you.” 

‘Tell me all about it, Helen. Come, let us 
go; I will take you home, unless you will stay 
and help the decorators. I remember your 
taste of old.” 

“Oh, no!’’ said I, hastily, and blushing, I 
am sure. “I have lost all that. Let us go 
home.”’ 
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We left the church, and I found myself again 
leaning on his arm, and walking at the same 
leisurely pace we always used to take in by- 
gone times, It seemed strangely familiar and 
natural, as though the years which parted us 
were but a day, and we were again happy in 
the present, again living a blissful dream, 
drifting towards yet half drawing back from 
the awakening, the more blissful, assured 
sense of each other’s love, the plighting of our 
vows before the world. Nota word was spoken 
for some time. My heart was in a tumult of 
emotion. ‘ Did he still love me? Was I not 
grown too careworn and pale to please him? 
But would he be so kind, so ‘like old times,’ 
if he did not care for me a little?” 

At last I looked up. He was deep in one of 
his thoughtful moods. 

‘“Why don’t you ask me what I’ve been 
doing ?’’ I exclaimed. 

**Oh, yes, you were to tell me all that! Of 
course, I know about the first two or three.”’ 

“What?” I asked, curiously. 

‘“Why, you were enjoying yourself as you 
so liked in the gay society of the city. I often 
heard at finst of your brilliant successes ; but, 
after I left your old home, I lost track of you.’’ 

‘“‘And so you have misjudged me ali the 
time. O Mr. Hillman! I have not been th- 
butterfly of fashion you imagined me. At 
first I went out a great deal with Freé and 
Bessie ; but after the first year, when her old- 
est child was born, and he left Boston to come 
here, I seldom saw society. Bessie was never 
very strong, and I tried to take my share of 
responsibility to ease her; and now for a year 
I have been Fred’s housekeeper, and taken 
charge of his three children. You do not 
know—but you were always hard upon me.” 
I was frightened the minute I had said that, 
and instantly gasped, “No, I don’t think that ; 
but, indeed, Iam not, and never was, half so 
worldiy as you think.” 

“It is you who have always been hard upon 
me, Helen,” he replied. ‘I never thought 
you worldly, never. But it used to grieve me 
to see that you were constantly giving that 
impression to those who judged you super- 
ficially, and who were not your true friends. 
I always loved your bright ways, although 
you thought me so severe, and I would have 
been as sorry to see you quiet and subdued as 
I was to see you, as you were sometimes, 
frivolous. And I believe your trials have 
brought out all the good in your nature.” 

“Was there much?’’ I asked, laughingly. 
“Oh, I do wish you could see me manage the 
children! I declare, you would scarcely know 
me, I am so dignified, so motherly.” 

“*T dare say,’’ he answered, with an amused 
smile, which provoked me to revenge. ‘Well, 
I hope I am to have that pleasure soon.” 

“IT don’t know,’ I answered, demurely. 
“Tam to resign my position next month.” 





He looked at me earnestly. I tried to look 
as Limagined Flora would if she were there. 
His face changed, and the happy light died 
out, I knew, although I did not look at him. 

“Ah,” thought I, ‘you enjoyed my discom- 
fiture at first; now I shall have my turn 
awhile !’’ 

‘I am sorry for your brother-in-law,” said 
he, formally. ‘‘I presume he will miss, you 
very much.”’ 

“‘He is anxious not to break up the family,” 
I replied; “but I am not willing to stay under 
such altered relations. I have been so near to 
the children that I dislike giving them ap, but 
I don't believe in two families living under one 
roof; do you?”’ 

“It is generally unpleasant in its results. 
Well, Miss Helen, I congratulate you, and 
wish you every happiness.”’ 

I ran up the steps briskly, for we had reached 
my brother’s, and said :— 

‘*Oh, do come in and see Fred, Mr. Hillman! 
He will like your congratulations, too.” 

‘It would be only a farce to offer them to 
him.’’ 

“Only a farce!” I exclaimed. “Why, you 
have learned to value me indeed, Mr. Hill- 
man, if you think Flora will not more than fill 
ny place.’’ 

‘Flora? Oh, she will come here, then, 
when you go?” 

“Why, yes; hav’n’t you heard of all cur 
arrangements yet?’’ 

“You forget that, until this evening, I was 
ignorant of your whereabouts. Well, I will 
bid you good-evening, Miss Helen. I have no 
doubt you will fill your new position as well 
as you have all others.’’ 

He turned to go, and my spirit of mischief 
was completely conquered by the real fear lest 
I should lose him after all. Iran down again 
to the gate. 

*‘O Mr. Hillman, do come back! ‘You don’t 
understand the case at all. I want you to 
come and congratulate Fred on his coming 
marriage with sister Floy.”’ 

He looked at me half vexedly, but laugh- 
ingly. 

“T believe you did it on purpose,”’ he said, 
‘‘and I won’t come in unless you tell me why 
you did it.”” 

**T won’t,” said I, but I went back, and he 
followed me, of course. In the vestibule he 
stopped me. 

“Then you are really not going to be mar- 
ried?” he asked, still anxiously. 

“No,” said 1; “the children can’t spare me. 
Besides, I am cut out for an old maid. It is 
such a prominent position.” 

Somehow, I took this tone in self-defence. 
Then I tried to goin. Before I knew it my 
hands were both imprisoned, and some one 
was saying, “Oh, my little Helen!” 

It had been so long since any one had spoken 
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to me so tenderly that, like a little goose, I | But not unto him would Lord Frederick’s daughter 


burst into tears—on his shoulder, too, though 
I can’t imagine how my head ever got there. 

“Qh, I’ve been so lonely, and 1’ve had such 
a hard time !’’ I sobbed. 

“That’s all over, my poor little darling,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ You are mine now.” 

I did not dispute it, and then, after a while, 
we were suddenly startled by Fred’s opening 
thedoor. He had begun to be alarmed because 
I did not return, and besides, Tommy had 
been screaming at the top of his voice for the 
last hour. I made my escape to the upper 
regions, where I seized Tommy from Bridget’s 
unfriendly arms and covered him with kisses. 
The cherub’s shrieks ceased, and he looked at 
me with astonishment. In about ten minutes 
I ran down to the parlor, and was greeted by 
a brotherly kiss from Fred, and then handed 
over to my Herber’. 

“Take her,”’ said Fred ; “I’ve had one from 
the family, and am going to have another, so I 
can answer for her making a good wife.’* 

Then he marched out and went up stairs to 
dream of Floy, I suppose, who was staying 
with my aunt on the next street. 

“O Herbert!’’ I exclaimed, the moment we 
were alone, “I’m not fit to be a clergyman’s 
wife. It is such a prominent position !’’ 

He only laughed, and asked when I’d take 
it. Well, the end of it all was that Fred be- 
eame so disgusted at finding every corner in 
the house occupied by lovers (for Mildie came 
over to stay with me and help me on my trous- 
seau) that he begged us to put an end to his 
misery soon. So my Herbert performed the 
ceremony which gave Fred his second wife, 
and as soon as they returned from their trip 
Fred gave me away to my clergyman, and I’ve 
never yet discovered that my talentsare wasted. 


ene OG cee 
THE INDIAN’S PROPHECY. 
BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 








The charming Mary Philipse, daughter of Lord 
Frederick Philipse, of a noble Bohemian family, was 
married to Captain Roger Morris, in January, 1758. 

BENSON J. LOSSING. 


NEAR twenty long years ere the proud Eagle soared, 
Soared free from the Lion’s embrace, 

Where prodigal nature her beauties outpoured, 
Dwelt a maiden of lofty, proud place. 


She dwelt where the Hudson’s broad tide swept 
along 
Greenest banks gemmed with daisies of white, 
And cyprus, whose scarlet bells shook to the song 
Of the thrush through the long summer night. 


As light as the fawn was her step on the lawn, 
’Twas music to a proud soldier, brave; 

Her beauty his heart from the Old World had drawn 
Clear across the Atlantic’s deep wave. 


Many gallant men bowed to her glorious charms— 
Mary Philipse, the Pride of the West— 

Even Washington bowed, before war’s stern alarms 
Thundered loud o’er the land of the blest. 





E’er plight her proud troth—not to him; 
But smiled on a captain; quite wise, her friends 
thought uer, 
For the Star of the New World was dim. 


One day, when the sun flanked with mountains of 
gold, 
In the occident slowly went down, 
And perfumes from myriads of blossoms uprolled 
Round the mansion that sat like a crown, 


In the midst of its fountains and towering trees, 
And blooms of the clinging woodbines, 
Where mocking-birds played hide and seek with the 
breeze, 
The fair Mary parted the vines 


That grew o’er a porch in luxuriance wild; 
Looked forth—her face bright as the dawn— 
Saw a youth moor a boat to the bank. How she 
smiled 
As she gladly stepped out on the lawn! 


And in the rich sunset that streaked with bright 
gold 
The broad, flowering grounds, went the maid; 
The shelving bank reached, where the blue waters 
rolled, 
Now in sunshine, now darkling in shade. 


They swift floated out on the Hudson’s wide stream, 
While the birds, homeward bound, cleft the air; 

The moon in the gentian-hued east soft did beam, 
And wild blossoms bowed their heads there. 


And high o’er the water the grand Palisades 
Shone afar in the soft eventide ; 
He drew her more close as they passed the dark 
shades 
Where a great painted savage might hide. 


He whispered his love on the river's clear wave, 
And the maid shyly plighted her vows; 
Sweeter words could not fall on the ears of the 
brave 
When at the altar of beauty he bows. 


The water-tones through drooping ferns softly 
strayed, 
And the katydids sung a sweet ttine; 
Castle Philipse loomed high—’gainst whose scarred 
front had played 
Storms of war—lone and grim in the moon, 


Where the maiden’s proud ancestors dwelt in the 
past, 
Defying the savages’ skill 
To take their rough stronghold. Two centuries east 
Their shades o’er it—'tis standing there still. 


Their vows scarcely rose o'er the plash of the oars 
Where now gilded palaces glide; 

Such moments Elysium her glories outpours 
On the heart in a full golden tide. 


Oh, swift passed that summer in Hudson’s. green 
vale 
Where love and hope sung their sweet song, 
And cold winds of autumn turned gay blossoms 
pale, 
And birds to the southward did throng! 


On the gray Palisades the thick, clambering vines, 
Frost-smitten, were golden and red, 

And ripe cones that rattled from tall emerald pines 
Gave proof that the summer was dead. 


Mount Washington towered in the dim, yellow hazé, 
And the hills shone in crimson and gold, 

And purple fruits hung in the sun’s slanting rays, 
And autumn’s rich days were soon told. 
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The forests that crowned the broad river were bare, 
And garnered, all safe, were the sheaves; 

Chill Boreas rushed down from his far northern lair, 
Swept to earth all the lingering leaves. 


One day, when the vale wore a carpet of snow, 
To the manor-house happy guests came ; 

The silver sleigh-bells made a musical flow 
With the voice of many a high dame. 


To the wedding of the Pride of the West they had 
ecme, 
Mary Philipse, the gay and the fair ; 
"Neath rick silken awnings in th’ grand drawing- 
room, 
The good rector married her there 


To the man of her choice. Then followed glad 
words; 

And the bride, in her diamonds and lace, 

As happy and free as her darling pet birds, 
A model of beauty and grace, 

Led the way to the feast; richly sparkled the wines, 
With laughter and wit sped the time, 

When, lo! at the door, in the sun’s slanting lines, 
Stood a son of the far western clime. 


A blanket of scarlet enwrapped his tall form, 
And the fire of prophecy burned 

In his dark, lofty eye, that wore a weird charm 
As on the fair bride it was turned. 


He opened his lips, came his measured words plain: 
“From you your possessions shall pass 

When the Eagle despoils the Lion of his mane.” 
He was gone. With fondest caress 


The bridegroom soothed his bright, beautiful bride; 
But she pondered the message. Years sped, 
And the words were fulfilled when to Great Britain’s 
side 
Her husband, a loyalist, had fled. 


—_—_..p30g2—___—_ 
THE WIDOW MAY’S PARTY. 
BY LARKSPUR. 








“ My dear, can’t we have a party ?”’ 
Said the little widow May, 
To her eldest daughter Clara, 
One cold December day. 


“Oh, mamma, you ’re a darling!” 
Cried Clara in delight. 
“T think it would be charming; 
But whom shall we invite ?” 


“ There’s that fashionable young lady, 
Miss Evalyn Le Pell; 
Iam sure she is very handsome, 
I’ve heard she is quite a belle.” 


**But she is so very scornful, 
How can you think of her? 
There are so many others 
I greatly should prefer.” 


* Then I will tell you some one else, 
If you won't be so cross ; 
You surely will invite 
Your dear friend Mattie Ross?” 


“Oh, yes!’’ said Clara, with a smile, 
** Mattie will be here ; 
And now will you propose 
Some one else, mamma, dear.” 


“Let me see—there is Lilly Weston, 
She is a splendid girl; 
If she won't suit, you can invite 
The stately Edith Earle.” 





“Now, mamma, you are teasing, 
You know I don’t like Lilly; 
And as for Edith being stately, 

I should cali her silly.” 


“Well, well, my daughter dear, 
Since you are so hard to suit, 
We will talk about the gentlemen, 
And try not to dispute.” 


“ Yes, now about the gentiemen, 
I have thought of one this minute, 
A handsome, tali, and wealthy man, 
His name is Mr. Linnet.” 


“ Humph, Clara dear, how silly!” 
Said the widow, with a frown; 
“I’m sure that I should much prefer 
The deacon’s son, Ben Brown.” 


“Ben Brown, indeed, the stupid dunce! 
That’s fine, upon my word! 
Ben Brown and Mattie Ross, 
Oh, mamma, how absurd!”’ 


“ Well, Clara, we will talk it over, 
And decide what we shall do, 
For ’tis plain ’twould be no party 
If we invited only two.” 


“No, mamma, I won’t talk a minute,” 
Miss Clara in a tantrum cries, 
“ For you will keep proposing 
Some one that I despise.” 


“* What, give the party up?” 
Said the widow, with a sigh; 
“T declare I’m so provoked, 
I could almost wish to cry.” 
“Yes, give the party up,” 
Said Miss Clara, snappishly ; 
“I think it would be best, 
Since we never can agree.” 
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OUR NATIVE HILLS. 
BY MRS. PINKERTON. 








WE may wander away, in search of gold, 
To strange and distant lands; 

We may steer to the icy regions cold, 
Or dare Arabian sands ; 

But whether we roam for pleasure or gain, 
How sadly the lone bosom thrills, 

When we think of the land far over the main— 
Of our own, our native hills! 


And when we return, how fresh and fair 
Is the grass and sparkling dew; 
While hedge-rose and blue-bell seem to bear 
A deeper and richer hue! 
How we hail the lark, and its matin song 
So merrily it trills; 
And glad tears gush as we roam among 
Our own, our native hills! 


Then memory wakens forth a train 
Of thoughts long dormant—dead— 
Of those we are soon to meet again, 
Who prayers for our welfare said. 
No mariner hails the home-bound shore 
With a keener zest than fills 
Our hearts, when we bare the brow once more 
In the air of our native hills! 


—__s-e——____—_ 


He that loses his conscience has nothing left 
that is worth keeping. 
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ARCHITECTURE, 
BY INO CHURCHILL 


Mr. MontTeoMERY smiled to himself as he 








stepped from his carriage and walked up the | 


gravelied road to his house; he had caught a 
glimpse of his daughter as she went through 
some sort of trippings forward and turnings 
about, which he knew she called calesthenics, 
but which he confessed to himself he could see 
no object in, as it was neither jumping for joy, 
nor dancing to music. Yet, she made rathera 
spirited picture, and was, as old Hannah would 
have told you, “the light of his eyes.” 

‘Well, Queenie,’’ he said, as he approached, 
‘are you doing this because you enjoy it, or 
because the routine of school-life is still strong 
upon you?” 

‘** Neither the one nor the other, in itself con- 
sidered, I think, sir,’’ she said, pausing a little 
before she replied, as though some tiny scale 
of measurement were reaching balance; ‘I 
thought to cultivate my grace of movement, 
and fill up, perhaps, an idle hour.” 

‘Home seems pleasant to you, does it not, 
my child?” he asked, scanning her face eagerly 
as he spoke; “the public institute has not 
eclipsed our quiet abode, or the society of 
strangers weakened the tie of blood ?’’ 

‘*Nay, father,’’ she repi, 4, ‘‘a palace could 
not do one, or its royal inmates the other ; but, 
remember for me, please, that I have been ina 
state of constant occupancy during almost all 
of the conscious years of my life, and latterly, 
under the excitement of pleasant contest, and 
the spur of high ambition.” 


‘And you find this old humdrum, monoto- | 


nous existence too dull for endurance; like 


the continuous jog-trot of a country nag over | 


a tiresome plain, I would add, if I were given 
to school-girl similes.’’ 

She laughed merrily, as he meant she should. 
This peculiar ripple of melody was the one 
natural, spontaneous thing left of her child- 
hood ; yet she did not deny but she thought his 
comparison good. 

‘My daughter,” he said, with serious affec- 
tion, “‘ you have the noble ambition beforeyou 


that every true-hearted girl should aspire to, | 


andevery woman glory in—the power to grace 
and beautify your home. Let there ever go 
out from your sweet presence, as there must 
always from your rare beauty, an attraction 
that shall elevate, ennoble, and—if needs be— 


save those who come within the circle of your | 


influence. We parents educate our children 


somewhat blindly ; the light of our own expe- | 


rience is but a glimmer of what they may need 

to know; no two lives are alike, or any indi- 

vidual history duplicated. If—like yonder oaks, 

that drop their germs near to their own deep 

roots, and look to see them under the self-same 

sun and sky intoa sturdy forest grow—we could 
VOL. xcv.—9 


keep the precious offshoots of our natures near 
ourselves, then, most calmly could we correct, 
and indicate, and guide ; could point to where 
our needs found sustenance, our falterings 
strength. We have endeavored, your mother 
and I, to forestall for you all possibilities, and 
have you fitted for whatever high position you 
may be called to occupy, or prepared to meet, 
without dismay, whatever exigency of station 
or estate may some time confront you.”’ 

“Thank you, father,’’ she answered brightly ; 
“TI feel that I should not shrink, whether to 
duty or to danger called.”’ 

“It is not that I fear you will lack the hero- 
ism to meet the great things, that. I speak thus, 
my child, but, that you will weary of the small. 
We want you for these many years, our dear 
home girl, under our own eyes, and near our 
hearts.”’ 

She laid her hand against his shoulder, the 
bright tears starting. 

**Are you disappointed in me, papa?” she 
half sobbed, giving him the sweet name she 
used in her babyhood. 

**No, my pet; I am only too proud of you. 
I but feared that my dove had gained too much 
strength of wing, and would be starting away 
on some wild, glorious flight.’’ 

She blushed painfully; how nearly he had 
| touched the truth she would not say. 

Mr. Montgomery, who has been introduced 
to the reader in the character of a tender, care- 

ful parent, had in his very youth, by the force 
| and persistence of his nature, gained an envi- 
| able position among his fellow men; and by 
| honorable dealing and clear-sighted judgment, 
proven himself worthy of all confidence. 
Wealth had followed as the result of business 
talent and industry ; and luxury might now be 
enjoyed ™vithout effort, except that of opening 
| the lips to taste it. But just on the meridian 
| of life, he scorned the ease that verged to in- 
| dolence, and every day found him engaged in 
' active pursuits. But “my home near the 
| Hudson,’’ as he was wont to call his place, was 
the dearest spot on all the wide earth to him, 
and toward it always, ‘mid excitement or plea- 
sure, was the undertone of his every thought. 
_ It is said that there are two sides to our na- 
tures ; if this is so, then the restful, benevolent 
| side of his, found expression when he planned 
his country home, for it seemed to repose, as 
it were, on the fertile aeres, and signify its own 
content. Wantof space had not crowded its 
roomy apartments unpleasantly together, or 
piled them toa weary height; but breadth and 
comfort were secured on one generous level, 
and healthfulmess and sunshine by very right 
| encompassed. True, there were upper rooms, 
| breezy and cool of a summer time, and the sky- 
| ward cupola that extended one’s view of the 


| 


| beautiful river ; but the character of the house 
would have suggested to you that a thought- 
| fully laid basis was to be desired above rapid 
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progress, and that as for itself, it claimed to be 
a life-long dweiling-place, rather than a monu- 
ment of architectural skill. 

If Mr. Montgomery had made his house the 
exponent of his better, more domestic self, his 
wife was the pervading, discriminating influ- 
ence that mingled well the elements that make 
a perfect home. And to this sheltering roof- 
tree, and well-ordered but quiet life, their only 
daughter, after years of careful training, had 
recently returned. She was a beautiful girl, 
with her high powers well awake, and the quick 
interests of life strong within her. 

‘*What shall I do, mother?’’ had been her 
first question, after she had looked into every 
familiar nook in and about the place. 

‘Rest, my daughter. You have had work 
enough with eye and brain. You must sit still, 
and let us enjoy you, now that you have come 
back again.’’ 

**But I cannot, mother; I have, as you say, 
striven with throbbing brain and strained nerve 
to surmount all difficulties, and reach the gra- 
duating class, and have competed successfully 
with the finest young ladies of the land; I feel 
as if there must be some problem in my own, 
or another’s life, awaiting my solution, or some 
shining thread for me to spin ere the woof of 
the world’s strange tapestry were complete. 
But I do not seem to see the special work; have 
all intricacies been smoothed out? and are 
there no new hands required to throw the 
shuttle? Touch but my eyes, mother, that the 
scales may fall, or lay the tips of my fingers 
near the burden. I would lift its weight my- 
self right gladly,’’ she added, seeing that her 
mother smiled. 

‘‘Home first, and society afterwards, will 
claim all the culture of your heart, and the 
stored wealth of your mind. A wonfan’s tru- 
est work is that which the eye cannot discern, 
or the hand grasp. Do not seek for burdens— 
I doubt if legitimate and noble occupation could 
be called such—and they hint of bitterness and 
forced self-sacrifice. Be your own sweet self, 
in your own pleasant sphere; the seed will 
some time form and ripen, because of the bud’s 
expansion.” 


Thus, Clarice Montgomery was met on all | 


sides, on the very threshold of the new life 
which she meant should be one of activity and 
usefulness, with the assurance that for the pre- 
sent she was to de, rather than to do, feeling 
not unlike the young soldier, who, after spend- 








husks, where satisfying grain has seemed to be 
denied. For some time, that is not now, she has 
been laboriously prepared ; she will fill up the 
interim with play. 

It may be argued that the tempered steel 
lieth idle till its special work do come; and, 
years in and out, huge timbers stand, unmind- 
ful of the ships that yet will claim their 
strength. Happy, if the fine polish of the one 
doth not upon itself corrode ; the other, stand- 
ing beyond completed growth, begin not on 
decay. 

Clarice began, with more interested eye, to 
look about her. ‘I must cultivate a micro- 
scopic vision, it seems,’’ she said to herself, 
‘‘and forego the long lenses. Perhaps some 
little wheel, here and there, may need adjust- 
ment,’’ as she sought insight into the domestic 
machinery. But old Hannah planted her forty 
years’ experience a solid breastwork against 
any fine missile which science might cast that 
way. 

“ New- fangled notions, Miss Clary,” she 
said in her crisp, emphatic tones. ‘ Besides 
there’s your white hands,” placing her own 
browned, toil-hardened palms in contrast to 
the delicate taper members, as an unanswer- 
able argument. ‘‘ You wouldn’t want such as 
these ?”’ 

**I would prefer they were not too delicate 
to be useful, Hannah,’’ she replied. 

**You isn’t needed for use, Miss Clary, dear ; 
1 does all the housekeeping and looks after the 
maids; and Sarah she does the sewing; and 
your ma sees to us all. We wants you to stay 
airy and light, likea frolicsome kitten ; though, 
to be sure, you looks more like them silver- 
leaved poplars that used to wave so high and 
grand, on the hill by my old mother’s house. 
You might touch up things, you know,”’ she 
added, seeing her young lady’s grave look ; 
‘*you could loop back the curtains polite, and 
hang sparrow-grass over the picter-frames.’’ 

Clarice was too seriously intent on doing 
something, to laugh at the homely suggestion. 

‘«Thank you, Hannah,”’ she said, as she went 
through the outer door, and looked about; she 
had an idea. ‘The grounds might be much 
improved, beautiful as they are,’’ she said, as 
in her mind she drew the picture. ‘An arch- 
way of vines might be formed just here ; and 
those young willows grouped near the pond, 
so that in years to come the softly swaying 
branches could lave their fresh tips in the lim- 


ing months amid the din, precision, and ésprit pid waters. And here might be a bower over- 
of the drill-room, comes out to find that peace | 


has been declared. 

Many a girl, before and sinee, just so cir- 
cumstanced, has, in disappointment and sur- 
prise, from very dislike of inactivity, thrown 
herself into the vortex of worldly pleasure, 
and become fashion’s votary and slave; and 
lookers-on have called that frivolity, which 
may have been but the eager feeding upon 


| industry. 





grown with spicy honeysuckle ; and humming 
bees, all the bright days long, could gather 
precious sweets.”’ 

No fancy was to her quite complete, that t.ad 
not with its beauty the charm also of happy 
Intent on her purpose, she went in 
search of John, and explained to him her pro- 


ject. 
“Just as you pleases, Miss, but the flowers 
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and shrubs and things about here ain’t used to 
growing no such fvolish ways; they’s been 
kept nice and trim as any king’s gardener could 
do it, if it is nobody but I does it, as says it. 
And bees is always stinging somebody with 
their meddlesome habits. But, if master’s 
willing, 1’se ready.” 

“But I wish to do it myself, John.” 

John leaned upon his spade and looked at 
her full five minutes ; first with utter surprise, 
and then critically. 

““You’s too pretty, Miss, that you be; you 
jest should not do no digging no ways.”’ 

“IT must be made for ornament.and not for 
use,”” she mused, as, turning, she sought her 
own room, and stood before the mirror. Re- 
flected there, was a face of a somewhat severe 
type of beauty ; a high, proud forehead, clear- 
cut, delicate features, and wondrous eyes, that 
had in them no hint of depth, but, instead, a 
flash of glorious outlooking, and lips that would 
seem to hold a purpose in them, and a power, 
rather than a song. It was a peculiarity of 
hers that she had no love of personal adorn- 
ment; the thousand pretty nothings, the rib- 
bons, jewels, and breastknots, with which other 
girls delighted to deck themselves, were left 
altogether out of consideration in the make-up 
of her toilet ; and, one never missed them ; she 
had the rare power of adorning the robe she 
wore, and giving character thereunto, instead 
of receiving from it—except, may be, that soft- 
ening effect which fitting drapery lends to the 
classic form. 

Within the radius of a half dozen miles, there 
were several families with whom the Montgom- 
erys held intercourse; people of refinement 
and wealth, like themselves, and congenial, as 
the worid’s kinship goes. Among these were 
the Grahams, the nearest of them all, and 
therefore, perhaps, the oftenest visited and 
entertained. The young people, Fred and 
Fanny, had been playmates of Clarice in her 
childhood. Fanny had grown up a sweet. en- 
gaging girl, promising fair for earnest woman- 
hood ; but Fred, in his almost mature manhood, 
handsome, and gifted, in his way, was yet in- 
clined to an easy-going, pleasure-loving life, 
that verged toward indolence, if not to positive 
dissipation. Almost every day of, the long 
summer found him either in company with his 
sister, or “‘on his own individual account,”’ as 
he said, at Montgomery Place. 

Clarice attracted, while she yet half repelled 
him, he acknowledged, but still he sought her 
society, and sounded her praises every hour. 
His parents were as much pleased as hers were 
perplexed. While father Graham rubbed his 
soft pals together with subdued satisfaction, 
declaring “it would be the making of Fred,” 
papa Montgomery trembled lest it should be 
for his daughter’s sad undoing. But Clarice 
herself was calm in his presence, and quietly 
self-possessed. 





Of late, Fred Graham had grown strangely 
unlike himself; he was restless and uneasy. 
He would sometimes leave her abruptly and 
remain away for days. 

** Will you come out with me on the lawn?” 
he asked of her one evening at sunset. 

She had been playing for her father by the 
hour, as was her daily custom, while Fred 
paced back and forth the room like a caged 
animal. 

“Yes, presently. I will meet you at the 
porch,”’ she added, going through to the house- 
keeper’s room as she spoke. : 

‘*I cannot understand,’’ he began abruptly, 
as they wandered down toward the pond, ‘‘ why 
your music never rests me, although it never 
wearies me. I feel, while you are playing, that 
I ought to be conquering worlds on worlds, and 
weeping that there are not more to conquer. 
Can you tell me why this is ?’’ he asked almost 
savagely, as though he thought she were inter- 
fering with his free will. 

‘**Perhaps it is because I long for some such 
victory myself, or that I desire to incite some 
other to aggressive action,’’ she replied, throw- 
ing te the swans some crums from the bread 
she held. 

“Why is it you are never for a moment idle ?” 
he went on, ‘‘other girls hang listlessly about, 
and yawn and wish for time to fly, but you I 
never have seen unemployed.”’ 

**T cannot tell, unless it is that I should de- 
spise myself, could I live an altogether selfish 
and unproductive life, receiving at all times 
and never giving.’’ 

** You hold me in contempt, then, if you con- 
descend to think of me‘at all.” 

**Not quite contempt. But you possess the 
gift of manhood, Fred. You should glory in 
it, and the power you might have to give your 
impress to the passing age. Girl as I am, I 
eould take the laurels from your crown, or 
wrest the lance from your hand in contest,’’ 
she said, half playfully. 

He flushed hotly, but did not trust himself 
to speak. 

‘** You have been told that you are beautiful?” 
he said, at length. 

She bowed. 

** And that you are beloved, perhaps ?’’ 

She made no reply, but looked towards the 
distant hills with unwavering gaze. 

“But Lam not going to tell you either,’ he 
said, struggling with himself. 

“Thank you.”’ 

**Do you know what you are doing?”’ 

‘Feeding the swans,’’ she said. 

**Or casting bread upon the waters.”’ 

‘1 wish that J were dropping some pungent 
leaf into. a sluggish stream I wot of, which 
would stir stagnation into healthfulness.”’ 

“IT think you are,”’ be said concisely, his 
color changing again from flush to pallor. 
‘Shall I lead you back to the house ?’’ 
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‘““You are not wounded?”’ she asked, as he 
gravely bade her good-night. 

‘“Yes, I believe I am,’ he answered, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘but Iam not offended. Good-by!’’ 

There were but few days remaining of the 
summer ; into them were crowded many pleas- 
ures ; social interchanges were in quick suc- 
cession made; and trips here and there hur- 
riedly planned and entered upon, as though 
the sweets of life were all that one were living 
for. Into all these scenes of merriment Clar- 
ice, of course, was drawn, gathering perhaps 
not simply honey, but that wherewith the cells 
were formed for future stores. Yet more than 
it all, she enjoyed the bright autumn; it was 
the first since her childhood that she had spent 
at home. Her father had given her a beautiful 
horse. She had named him Dash, because of 
his spirit, and every morning of all the glow- 
ing October she was mounted upon him, seek- 
ing along the forest road orin the sheltered 
valley some beauty or some lesson. Each 
came te her with a new force. It was the 
perfected fruit, the ripened grain she looked 
upon, the warmth and light of the whole sum- 
mer’s sunshine glowing in the leaf. Perhaps 
just here she did forget, or, remembering, did 


not lay to heart, that along with the fulness of | 


the harvest the time of seed-bearing had as 
well been reached; else she had not deter- 
mined, but with more solemn thought, to shape 
her life by Nature’s plan. 

“T have been gathering nuts,”’ she would 
say, when questioned ; but they were not the 
kind that squirrels feed on, and maybe in the 
future opening there would be but the empty 
shell. 

Winter had come, when secret alchemy and 
subtle force were imperceptibly at work ; and, 
thrown back in like manner, as it were, upon 
herself, Clarice began also to look deeply 
inward. She could not live without an object 
and an aim, and there were depths to be 
searched out in her own being, and heights, 
perchance, to reach which she had not attained. 
She began to lay heavy tribute on all her men- 
tal capacities, and foster unduly her spiritual 
perceptions. She compounded for her mind 
and soul most dainty and delicious aliment, 
and rarefied with her unpractised hand the 
atmosphere which she did dwell in. There 
were no moments of the day in which she did 
not robe some thought in beauty, or exalt some 
simple act to ideality. She kept under high 
culture and strict inspection every avenue of 
her intellect, that, while no stray blossom crept 
out of own sweet wild will, there was continual 
and ever-increasing efflorescence, thus forming 
for herself, for very want of healthful channel 
and outflow, an artificial life from which the 
heart with its warmer promptings was left out. 

We all in some signal way are architects ; 
consciously or not, we are building. It may 


be the ample garner house, homely but sug- | 





gestive toward the future as the past; the 
rude, pure temple, or the misshapen palace ; 
the lofty, but, alas! the leaning-tower. 


It would seem that in human life, as in the 
natural world, there must be diversity, and 
that the law of compensation were too strong 
to let the hills stand out in one proud range 
without the underlying valley, for a mile or so 
westward of the Montgomery grounds, in an 
obscure, almost untravelled lane, stood a small 
square house, without pretence of ornament. 
On the very day that Miss Montgomery had 
returned to-her beautiful home, one sorely 
needed had gone forever out of this, and at 
nightfall a half dozen children huddled around 
the elder sister, helpless and desolate enough. 

“‘It’s hard to bear, Miss Alice, a body 
knows,’’ said a good-hearted woman, who had 
assisted about the sad duties ; ‘‘ but you mustn’t 
get discouraged. The poor little baby in your 
lap will be a world of eomfort to you; it’ll 
keep paying back more’n you-give it. The 
child~en’ll help you a sight, won’t you now, 
Sam, Joe, and Dolly?’ 

A whispered ‘‘ Yes’m’’ was the rather faint 
answer to the appeal, but Mrs. Williams, wise 
in her way, took it right up heartily. 

“There, I knew you would. Chirk right up 
now and eat some supper ; I’ve got it all ready. 
Call your pa, Sam ; and, Alice, let Dolly hold 
the baby careful, while you pour out the tea. 
1’lt go now; ’tain’t likely your pa would want 
to see company just yet. There, good-night! 
good-night !”” 

** Poor critters !’’ she said to herself ; ‘‘I don’t 
know how on airth they ’!] ever get along with- 
out their mother, that’s gone; she just took 
the brunt of everything. And Alice is just as 
shy and scared about the baby as if she hadn’t 
never seen one; grown up amongst ’em, too. 
Well, folks has to learn things. The boys is a 
parcel of thorns and pesky bramble-bushes, 
every one of ’em; not a bit like their mother, 
poor thing! What with getting ’em into the 
world And keeping ’em here, she hadn’t no 
time nor health to look after ’em as she wanted 
to. And there’s Dan! Oh, dear! with all his 
sulkiness, his mother always said he’d got 
such ambition, and wanted to be somebody. 
What’s the use of ambition without money, I 
say? But Mrs. White, she was proud herself. 
I reckon she made a poor match, and her folks 
didn’t like it, for she didn’t seem to have no 
relations. Oh, dear!’’ And Mrs. Williams, 
burdened with sympathy, entered her own 
humble abode. 

It was true that poor Alice White did feel 
utterly overwhelmed. Her mother, as Mrs. 
Williams surmised, had seen better days, and 
she left to her daughter the heritage of a deli- 
cate organization, and a dislike for the homely, 
every-day toil which would now seem drudgery. 
The stern fact had come like a thunderbolt 
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upon her that she was now to be the mainmast 


of the small craft left suddenly afloat on most | 


uncertain seas. Her father was a common- 
place but steady man, working early and late 
to supply his family’s needs—the relentless 
needs of fuel, food, and raiment—leaving no 
time for, and little pereeption of, the keen 
hunger of the heart, or the shivering state of 
the soul by righteousness unclad. 

The poor cannot long indulge in the luxury 
of grief, and at sunrise the next morning Mr. 
White prepared to set off to work; but there 
was a terrible heart-sinking as he looked on 
the motherless brood. 

*‘Do you s’pose you can get along, Alice?’’ 
he asked. 

**J’ll try, father,”’ she replied, bravely. 

“That’s right, my girl; nothing like pluck 
ina woman. Let me see, you are getting on 
towards seventeen, most as old as your mother 
was when we were married. You don’t think 
she was sorry she ever had me, do you, girl ?”’ 

“No, father; how could she be? We all 
belonged to her so, you know,” sobbed Alice. 

**So we did; yes, 1 am glad you said that,’’ 
said the poor man, comforted, and relieved 
from the thought that perhaps he had not been 
good enough for her. ‘She had fine, sweet 
ways, Alice, when she was a girl, and you are 
like her. Now, children, you all be good; 
and I hope, girl, the baby will not ery and 
worry you.” ‘ 

Having, man-like, said just what he should 
have left unspoken, he went out, and Alice 
began her worry about the month-old baby, 
who was quietly sleeping, and for the moment 
off her mind. 

‘“*What shall I do? what shall I do?” she 
said, giving way to her choking sobs, and 
throwing herself on the floor in her great dis- 
tress. 

Dan, a youth of fourteen, had crouched by 
himself in a corner, moody and sullen. Boy 
as he was, he was disposed to be eynical, look- 
ing upon grief, or the cause of it, as a personal 
grievance, and upon poverty as rank injustice. 
He would not work that day ; not only that his 
heart was sore, but that it was intensely bitter, 
that they, from all the families about, should 
be singled out to sorrow. 

Alice, glancing up fer a moment, noted the 
settled, dogged look, and the frightened, for- 
lorn expression of the younger ones, and grew 
suddenly quiet and thoughtful. “I must stand 
in this terrible breach,” she said; “I must, I 
must !”’ 

She crossed the room and passed her hand 
soothingly over Dan’s hair, but he repulsed 
her. There are natures which understand 
offers of sympathy but as a recognition of 
their own weakness. Dan’s was such. But 


the children brightened under her example, | 


and began to look around for some sort of 
amusement. 


| ‘You may all attend to your little interests 
to-day,” said Alice, cheerfully, ‘‘ for to-morrow 
you will want to go to schoo) again.’’ 

“No, we won't; it’s too fur, and we don’t 
want to take our dinners and eat dried-up 
bread ; we ain’t a-going no more,’’ shouted 
Joe and Sam, coming out of unwonted distress 
to their normal condition of perversity. ‘We 
ain’t a-going to mind a girl, neither, be we, 
Tim?” appealing to a child of ten. 

**No, we ain’t; we’ll play all the time.’’ 

Here was mutiny and rebellion at the out- 
set. Alice was perplexed. Her father was 
away all day, not returning at noon ; his com- 
mands were never as stringent as they should 
be, and his respect for education not high. 
She must act in this matter herself, and she 
saw her point now lost would never be re- 
gained. 

“1 think you will go,”’ she answered, quietly ; 
‘‘not because you are minding a girl, but be- 
cause you are growing fast to be men, and you 
will want to be wise and great.’’ 

“‘Dan’s most a man, and he isn’t anything 
great,” responded Joe, with ten-year-old acute- 
ness. 

This was a sharp thrast at a painfully sensi- 
tive part. Hampered by poverty, and tied 
down by circumstance, poor Dan had floun- 
dered and groaned without seeming avail. 
He clenched his hand and glowered fiercely at 
Joe. 

**But,’’ said Alice, quickly, fearing the result 
of Joe’s unlucky hit, » Dan is not quite a man, 
though he is large; it will take six years to 
make him twenty-one. What a long time to 
learn in, if he really wants to! He and I can 
study evenings, and you can bring home to us 
all your teacher says, and that will help us 
wonderfully. Dan and I have to work day- 
times, you know.” 

This seemed to be a quietus in some respects, 
but the boys set to quarrelling among them- 
selves as to which should bring the most infor- 
mation, and Alice was called to immediate 
action by the baby’s cry, and a query from 
Dolly, “whether they was ever going to have 
any dinner.’’ This young girl, acting as mother 
and sister, as example and guide, and not un- 
frequentiy as umpire in grave disputes, found, 
| indeed, that she had “got to work.” All boys 

but one, even to little Jack, who kicked and 
| grew, in spite of disheartening circumstances, 
| and demanded food and attention, like others 
| of his sex, just when she was too occupied to 
give it; though, if sometimes he was fed from 
| a tablespoon, and put to sleep in the bureau 
| Grawer, he accepted the situation without 
| demur. 
| Alice strove with all her might against a 
natural inclination to indulgence, and an in- 
voluntary shrinking from menial duty. Once 
or twice, when she failed to prepare breakfast 
in time, her father, unable to catch the early 
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train to his work, lay idly about all day, 
smoking his pipe and dozing contentedly. 
This must not be, she felt; all her woman’s 
perceptions had quickened with the responsi- | 
bility all too early thrast upen her, and she 
saw with trembling to what a slippery path 
the habit of indolence might tend. Oh, the 
stir and worry of this human life !—the shaping | 
we perforce must take by dint of dire necessity | 
and good, unreasoning circumstance. 

The house outside remained just as square 
and plain as when its naked clapboards were 
first joined together. The girls would have 
had some fragrant vines and concealing creep- 
ers, but Dan in his crustiness declared it should 
not be. 
ble fact,’’ he said, “‘and so it should stand out 
sharp and clear before the world. Who wanted 
flowers and nonsense twined about a drag- 
ehain?’”’ And Alice, not to irritate, quietly | 
gave way. 

Her brother was improving in mind, she | 
could see. The evening studies under her en- 
couragement and example had been constantly 
pursued, and not without effect; but avenues 
had opened far and wide before him, as narrow 
hedgeways lead often out to the broad, bound- 
less, blooming field. And he had not, alas! 
the force to compass them. Instead of deter- 
mining to de, he murmured ceaselessly that he 
was not, and flung impatient, taunting stones 
* toward gems he could not reach. Socially, as 
well as intellectually, he felt himself under 
the ban. Scarce old enough to understand or 
describe the feeling, he was yet most conscious 
of it, and was disposed, like the cynic, to growl 
at everything, rather than with the true phi- 
losopher to find a wise reason or a remedy for 
it; waking to manhood, as it were, with the 
weight and weariness of years upon him. 

‘Montgomery Place,’ distant enough from 
his home to lend enchantment, yet near enough 
to be ever before him in its greenness and 


beauty, was a constant insult and offence to | 


him, presenting to him a standard of measure- 
ment such as the hill-top te the plain doth 
make. 

“Why don’t you have a beau, Alice?” cried 
Sam, one summer evening, pausing in his 
play. He had noticed in the distance Miss 
Montgomery, attended by a gallant cavalier, 
as she passed through the carriage gateway, 
and was riding around and around outside the 
grounds as royally as any queen might make 
the circuit of her palaces. 

Perhaps she had asked the question of her- 
self, that she crimsoned now. She was near- 
ing twenty, and had within her the deep heart 
of woman, or perhaps the boy’s perception of 
her need had snddenly made it one. She had 
wanted society, she knew it now, and what 
the little unrecognized longing was that lay 
under the hurry of her busy life. The refined 
people about she could not mingle with, be- 


“Their poverty was a stern, unaltera- | 


cause they were rich; nor could she fraternize 
| with the poor, because, with all their kindli- 
| ness, they were coarse and rough. She was, 

| indeed, bet ween two socia’ strata, belonging of 
| pure right to neither. 
| Dan looked at her as she sat musing, and 

clenched his hand. Why should she not have 

beaux, sure enough? Her cheeks were round 
and rosy, her throat fair and white, and her 
| brown hair had its own soft ripple; there was 

a flower in it, too, most times—a daisy, a wild 
| buttercup, or a leaf from the one geranium she 
| kept as her special pride. Why should the 
| proud lady yonder possess wealth, and joy, 
| and everything? When he passed that way, 
she looked at him with her great lamping eyes, 
| as though she wondered what such as he were 
| made for. 

Alice, looking suddenly up, caught his eye, 
and read something of what was passing in his 
| mind. 

**You could not do without me, Dan,” she 
said, half inquiringly. 

“No, Alice; I should fetch up in ruin.” 

She laid her hand quickly on his, but said 
nothing. They were sitting on the rude door- 
stone together, while the younger ones were 
playing about. It had been her wise arrange- 
ment that this only half hour of leisure should 
be enjoyed by them all, under their ‘‘own vine 
and fig tree,” as she said; but there were no 
vines, alas! and fewer figs. She rose now, 
put little Jack to bed with the usual song, 
then, calling the others, opened the books for 
study. Mr. White put away his pipe and 
drew up his chair with a smile; he had been 
inveigled to a deep interest in the history and 
geography of strange lands, and looked for- 
ward all day to this evening hour. 

The slight, fair girl, who had stepped so un- 
| courageously on to the threshold of the to her 
new life, might’ well be proud of her success ; 
order had come out of confusion, intelligent 
happiness out of discomfort. Dolly had be- 
_come helpful and obedient; Joe and Sam in- 
| dustrious at their new work, and studious at 
| night when they came home. Dan’s unhappy 
_temperament was the only disturbing influ- 

ence, and she had strong hopes that he would 
change ; her power over him had begun to tell, 
-and she was, she must be, content. To be 
sure, there was clamor about her always for 
something which she must supply—the corn 
for sustenance, the oil for soothing, and the 
wine for stimulant. That she would impart, 
she must first herself possess. What if, day 
| by day, and every day, there was the laborious 
grinding at the mill, the patient distillation, 
| or the skilful bruising at the press? There 
| was reflex action in it all, perchance, that had 
|a wholesome and almost recreative power ; 
for, in the three years that had passed in storm 
, and sunshine over her mother’s grave, she had 
| grown robust and healthful in body, generous 
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in soul, capable, self-reliant, and womanly—a 
guiding principle in her home, an elevating 
influence, and a sweet savor. 

She sat by her window late that night, and 
perhaps there were some unwonted musings ; 
but sleep afterwards came as sweet and re- 
freshing to her in the humble cot as to the fair 
favored Lady of Montgomery Place, and the 
moonlight between lay seft and significant as 
a wish or a whisper of harmony. It may be 
that both there and here temples were build- 
ing—one of choice, pure marble, squared by 
exactest rule, and polished well, and laid, as 
were walls of old, in rich, musk-odored mortar 
—rising beautiful, stately, and exquisitely fair. 
The other, fitted up of such rude stones as 
came to hand, with devious intersections and 
many a scar; inartistic, may be, but inviting, 
because of the gleaming light within, as you 
mayhap some tempest night may have felt 
warmed and cheered by some distant fireside’s 
glew. 

I am not writing of such stirring times as 
when great events like thunderbolts both thick 
and fast do fali, and when, through bivouac 
and battle, history is reckoned in an hour; else 
1 should say, “ Lo, here! lo there! such ones 
have rushed to greatness, and died enwrapped 
in giory ;” but 1 am dealing with such quiet 
lives as yours and mine, when each recurring 
day seems but to counterpart the other, as 
mirrors every where flash back to one the self- 
same face. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
——_ a 


COURAGE. 
BY ETHEL HASTINGS. 





HEART, thou art sad to-day, 
Why wilt thou faint? 
This life is not so drear 
As we would paint. 


Hope seemeth far away— 
Forever fied, 

Yet glimmers still a star 
Faint overhead. 


Fears for the coming days 
Compass thee round, 

But with a shield of trust 
Ever be found. 


Keep bright the eye of faith, 
Oh, heart of mine! 

Yet shall there come a ray 
Of light divine. 


God will not leave thee quite, 
Nor e’er forsake; 

Through the deep midnight gloom 
Sunlight will break. 


Then with a lighter throb, 
Oh, faithful heart! 

Banish these doubts and fears, 
Bid them depart. 


<> 





ADVERsITY is the balance to weigh friends. 





HENRIETTA HARRISON; OR, 
THE BLUE COTTON UMBRELLA. 


A SKETCH. 





BY MISS LESLIE. 





(Concluded from last month.) 

Soon after Mr, Markham and Henrietta had 
reached the boat, young Luttrell came on board 
with his two sisters, Mrs. Osborne and Miss 
Eliza Luttrell. On arriving at a steamboat, 
those who are prudent enough to be among 
the earliest comers may ‘“‘settle where they 
please,” but those who do not get on board till 
the last bell ‘‘must settle where they can ;”’ 
and of this number were the Luttrell party, 
who could only get places on the sunny side. 
This, and the usual crowding and corfusion 
when a boat is about starting, induced the 
ladies to descend immediately to the cabin, 
whither their brother escorted them. Mr. 
Markham and his niece were seated very com- 
fortably on the shady side. 

‘“‘Uncile Mark,” said Henrietta, who had 
spied them immediately, ‘‘ Mr. Luttrell and his 
sisters are on board. Did you not observe the 
two ladies — remarkably genteel, fashionable- 
looking women? Eliza Luttrell finished with 
Mrs. Strickland four years ago, and she does 
not look a day older than when she quitted 
school.” 

“Did you know that this young man was to 
proceed up the river this morning ?”’ asked Mr. 
Markham. 

“Yes,”’ replied Henrietta; ‘‘he told me so 
last evening. He said he was going to take his 


‘two sisters home to Hudson.”’ 


Mr. Markham thought it safest to say no 
more; but he now guessed the reason of his 
niece’s recherché costume. Ina few moments, 
young Luttrell, having deposited his sisters in 
the cabin, returned to the deck, and, perceiving 
Mr. Markham and Miss Harrison, he immedi- 
ately joined them. The color deepened on 
our heroine’s cheeks when she saw him com- 
ing; and, moving her chair a little in advance 
of her uncle’s, she adroitly spread out her 
dress, and arranged the shawl that hung on 
her arm so as to conceal the blue cotton um- 
brella, on which the old gentleman was perti- 
naciously Jeaning, in the face of the whole 
boat’s company. ‘Some people have no 
shame,” thought Henrietta. 

Luttrell came up and paid his compliments ; 
and the pleasure expressed by his looks, as well 
as his words, inspired our heroine with even 
more than her usual vivacity, to which her only 
drawback was the necessity of watching that 
the plebeian umbrella did not protrude into 
sight. 

Luttrell congratulated Henrietta on the boat 
keeping close to the western shore, as on that 
side of the broad and picturesque Hudson is 
the finest scenery ; and he pointed out, after 
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passing Hoboken, the frequent elevations of the 
banks, interspersed with projecting masses of 
stone, and indicating the vicinity of the Pali- 
sade Rocks. 

Presently the loud bell and the loud voice of 
one of the black waiters was heard, summon- 
ing ‘‘ All passengers that had not paid their 
passage, to step to the captain’s office and pay 
their passage.’’ 

‘* lam always diverted,” said Luttrell, ‘‘ with 
the manner in which these steamboat servants 
emphasize their directions to the passengers— 
not to mention their proneness to tautology. 
Sometimes we are invited to step to the cap- 
tain’s office—sometimes it is insisted that we 
shall pay our passage—sometimes we are par- 
ticularly notified that it is at the captain's office 
we are to find the paying place—and some- 
times that it is our passage we are requested 
to pay.” 

“1 have heard,” said Henrietta, ‘as much 
diversity in accenting a single word; for in- 
stance, early in the autumn, when the peach 
carts go about the streets of Philadelphia, with 
a boy perched on a front-board to officiate as 
crier, while a woman walks behird with a half- 
peck measure. This boy, who, though he may 
have been tolerably well-looking at the begin- 
ning, seems before the peach season is over to 
have gone all to voice, likea locust, keeps upa 
continual melancholy shout, which he varies to 
peachaz, peachiz, peachoz, and peachuz — but, 
never once saying peachez.”’ 

“Did you ever hear watermeions cried 
rightly?” said her uncle. “Are they not al- 
ways watermillyans, millyins, or millywns?” 

** Always,” replied Luttrell. ‘‘ Butexcuse me 
a moment, while I go to the captain's office and 
pay my passage.”’ 

“For my part,’ observed Mr. Markham, as 
Luttrell turned and walked from them, “I got 
through that business the moment I came on 
board.”’ 

“Uncle,” said Henrietta, “as I find my shawl 
rather an incumbrance, Iam going to deposit 
it in one of the berths in the ladies’ cabin. Shall 
Idisembarrass you of your umbrella at the same 
time, and lay it with my shawl?” 

*‘I do nut know,”’ replied Mr. Markham— 
“perhaps I may want it.” 

“How can you possibly want itp dear uncle, 
this clear, bright, delightful day? Look at the 
blue sky, and the sunbeams glittering on the 
river !”" 

“That is the very thing —the brightness of 
the sunshine. Ishall! probably go on the upper 
deck, or the roof, as you call it, where there is 
no awning; and then this umbrella will answer 
as good a purpose as your parasol."” 

“Uncle,” said Henrietta, solemnly, ** were 
I to see you displaying that outrageous thing 
as a sun-umbrella, I do not think I coulda live 
another minute.” 

“Yes, you could,’”’ observed Mr. Markham, 





‘you could live to a good old age, notwith- 
standing ; and, perhaps, your gray hairs may 
bring you a little sense, for I do not think you 
will get any before.”’ 

Just then the breakfast-bell rang, accompa- 
nied by a flourish of hands from the chief 
waiter, and an announcement that “‘ the ladies 
will please to walk down this here staircase, 
and the gentlemen that there.’’ These direc- 
tions were accordingly followed; and, on de- 
scending, each gentleman resumed his ladies 
(if he had any), and proceeded to the break- 
fast-table with them. Our heroine and her 
uncle were joined by Luttrell and his sisters, 
and there was a cordial greeting between Hen- 
rietta and her former schoolmate. Mr. Mark- 
ham laid his umbrella on the settee behind him, 
and Henrietta covered it with her shawl. Sup- 
posing, however, that with all her precantions, 
it could not have escaped the notice of the 
Luttrell party, she said softly to Eliza, when 
breakfast was over, and the gentlemen had 
gone to settle for it with the steward, ‘“‘ Are 
you not surprised at my uncle, Mr. Markham, 
carrying a coarse, common, blue cotton um- 
brella?”’ 

“I did not observe it,’’ replied Miss Luttrell. 

* Ah! itis very kind in you to say so—but I 
thought the eyes of the whole steamboat were 
upon it, as he came down to breakfast.”’ 

‘1 rather think,’’ observed Mrs. Osborne, 
smiling, ‘‘that the attention of the company 
was engaged in looking out for convenient seats 
at table.”’ 

**You quite revive me, with that hope,’’ said 
Henrietta. —“‘ But, really, old gentlemen, par- 
ticularly uncles, have such strange notions, 
and are so regardless of appearances, and so 
impenetrable to reason! I must try and get 
that hateful umbrella out of Uncle Mark’s 
hands, or it will annoy me during the whole 
journey. Will both of you oblige me by engag- 
ing his attention, while I convey it out of his 
reach for the remainder of our voyage?” 

The two ladies kindly assented, engaging in 
an animated conversation with Mr. Markham, 
when the gentlemen returned ; and, on leaving 


the cabin, he gave his arm to Eliza Luttrell, - 


while Mrs. Osborne téok that of her brother. 
Henrietta lingered behind, and slipped into the 
ladies’ cabin, with her own shawi and the blue 
cotton umbrella. “ You vile,’*valgar thing,’’ 
said she, “‘are you to be exhibited on the up- 
per deck by way of parasol?— No, you shall 
never have a chance.”” And she then, exert- 
ing all her strength and skill, contrived to 
break the spring, so as to render the umbrella 
useless. 

After this notable exploit, Henrietta returned 
to the deck, where the whole party were en- 
abled to obtain seats together, on the best side 
of the boat. The magnificence of the scenery 
now engaged the whole attention of our hero- 
ine; particularly as its beauties were pointed 
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out to her by Luttrell. 
ranged wild and high along the Jersey shore ; | 
their feet in the river, their heads rising against 
the clear, blue sky. They presented a solid, 
perpendicular wall, built by no mortal hand, 
and extending uninterruptedly for more than 
twenty miles; and, in some places, exceeding 
the height of five hundred feet. Sometimes, 
at their greatest elevation, they came out in 
bold headlands, as if to approach the opposite 
shore ; and then they seemed to retire back, 
and give the river space to widen. The dark 
and solemn gray, that formed their prevailing 
tint, was blended harmoniously with the brown, 
and green, and yellow of the mosses that en- 
livened them with their many-colored lights. 
The wild vines and saplings, starting from 
clefts and crevices, and clinging to their sides, 
prepared the eye for the deep-green of the for- 
ests that crowned their towering summits, 
which seemed to be looking at themselves, as 
they lay inverted with downward heads on the 
mirrored waters of the clear, calm river. 
“Though affording evesy day delight and 
admiration to hundreds of speetators,’’ eb- 
served Luttrell—‘‘these barrier rocks, these 
awful ramparts of a stupendous fortress, look 
as sublime and lovely as when they first met 
the gaze of the earliest adventurers that awoke 
the lovely shores of this noble river from the 
slumber of ages. Well may Europeans con- 
fess that the scenery of the Hudson is worth 
a voyage across the Atlantic! Even to me, 
familiar as Lam with it, it is ‘ever charming, 
ever new.’”’ 

Mr. Markham, whose father had fought in 
the war of independence, kindled into eloquence 
as they passed the sites of Fort Lee and Fort 
Washington. When the lofty Palisadoes, gra- 
dually diminishing in height, sunk into lowand 
straggling mounds of mossy stone, and the 
river expanded into what is called the Tappan 
Sea (which is in one place five miles across), 
the old man showed to his niece a glimpse of 
the village where the ill-fated André was exe- 
cuted, and consigned to‘a humble grave be- 
neath a lonely cypress. The tree has since 
been transplanted to one of the royal gardens 
in England, while the remains of the gallant 
and unfortunate spy now repose in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, beneath a sculptured sarcophagus, 
and surrounded by the ashes of kings and 
heroes. On passing Stony Point, with its little 
light-house, Mr. Markham gave some anecdotes 
of the contest at that memorable spot, for his 
father had been there; and he pointed out the 
place where, near the opposite promontory, 
the British ship Vulture had lain, when she 
received on board the traitor Arnold, whose 
name so much excited him that, unable to pro- 
ceed, the old gentleman started up and paced 
the deck to calm himself. At last, looking up 
the river, he exclaimed—‘“‘ Ah! there is the old 
Dunderberg we shall be in the Highlands 


The Palisade Rocks | 





directly.’’ They passed the Dunderberg, and 
entered that sublime and picturesque region of 
the Hudson, where the mountains seem to close 
around, and give to the river the form of a 
lake. There was a general silence among the 
spectators, except when an involuntary excla- 
mation was heard from those who were new to 
the scene, as another and another mountain 
came grandly into view, with their masses of 
granite projecting through the forest trees that 
clambered to their summits, and their green 
and ehanging shadows darkening the clear blue 
water that flowed at their feet. 

The approach of our voyagers to ‘‘ The Gib- 
raltar of America,’ was denoted by the lonely 
ruins of Fort Putnam, frowning from its moun- 
tain-rock ; and presently the buildings con- 
nected with the military academy appeared in 
succession, as the boat rounded the promon- 
tory. 

Mr. Markham told of an old revolutionary 
officer of the Pennsylvania line, who, after the 
lapse of forty years, had gone up the Hudson, 
intending to land at West Point ; where, in his 
youth, he had made one of Washington’s army. 
But, when the veteran saw those rude heights, 
which, when he last beheld them, were covered 
with tents and crowned with batteries, now 
sprinkled with modern buildings and decorated 
with trim gardens, his heart failed, and he re- 
linquished his intention of going on shore.* 
“T cannot,” said he, “reconcile myself to the 
change that must come over my last and long 
impressions of West Point, if I venture to see 
it as it now is. I wish always to think of this 
place as I knew it when occupied by the army 
of Washington, and I shrink from the idea of 
having these recollections disturbed. Let it 
continue, in my mind’s eye, to look as it did 
then.”” The boat passed on, and the old officer 
turned away his head from West Point, till it 
could be seen no more. 

Henrietta was very sorry that they could not 
make a visit to this far-famed and delightful 
spot, and stay there at least till next day; but 
her uncle had ascertained, early that morning, 
from a gentleman just come down from thence 
in the night boat, that the hotel could not fur- 
nish a sleeping-place for another human being, 
many of the guests having been glad to obtain 
mattresses jaid on the floor of the passages, and 
Mr. Markham’s informant having gone through 
the night on the table in the belvidere or lan- 
tern at the top of the house, the moon shining 
down on his face from the sky-light above. 
“Never mind, Henrietta,” said Mr. Markham, 
**you shall see West Point yet, in the course 
of your life; at some time when we can be 
sure that the pleasures of the day will not be 
counterbalanced by the miseries of the night. 
If everybody was of that opinion, 1 think there 
would be much less travelling. There wasa 
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time when I could rough it myself, as well as 
any one; but I see no reason for doing so now, 
unless I have some good purpose in view. And, 
as to women, they had better learn hardships 
somewhere else, than in crowded hotels. I 
wonder what is to become of the large party 
of ladies and gentlemen that landed there just 
now? I heard them say they depended on luck ; 
but I do not know where their luck is to come 
from.”’ 

“I have frequently,” said Luttrell, ‘‘ been 
both amazed and amused at the improvidence 
of persons who go to places of great resort, 
without taking the slightest precaution to se- 
cure any species of accommodation, I was once 
at West Point (it was before the hotel was 
opened), when, for want of previous arrange- 
ments, an extremely large company found their 
day of anticipated pleasure converted into a 
day of incessant annoyance and discomfort.” 

* And how was that?’’ asked Mr. Markham. 

**Several of the New York schools,’’ resum- 
ed Luttrell, ‘‘had united in a plan for their 
pupils to come up in the Safety Barge, and pass 
the Fourth of July at West Point. But the in- 
structors never thought of sending beforehand 
any intimation of their purpose. The Safety 
Barge moved slowly, and they did not arrive 
till all the dinners on West Point were over. 
Mr. Cozzens was standing at his door, when he 
saw about three hundred people ascending the 
hill, and coming en masse to the mess house. 
Knowing that it would be impossible to accom- 
modate them, and dreading the sight of their 
disappojntment and vexation, he had some 
thoughts of flying to the mountains and hiding 
himself in the woods; but they approached so 
fast, that he was obliged to man himself to 
meet the attack. They were all hungry, hav- 
ing eaten nothing sinee an early breakfast. To 
cook an extempore dinner for so many persons, 
would be difficult anywhere, and was impos- 
sible at West Point. All he could do, was to 
seat them on the benches in the mess-rocms, 
and give them ‘all the bread and cheese he’d 
got,’ and whatever else could be found.” 

** At least,’’ said Henrietta, ‘they could have 
the pleasure of walking about and seeing some- 
thing of the place, while their meal was pre- 
paring.” 

“No,” resumed Luttrell, ‘they had not even 
that enjoyment. Just as they landed, the 
clouds, which had been gathering all day, came 
up from behind the mountains, and it began to 
rain; notwithstanding which, some of the boys 
made off directly for Fort Putnam ; but two of 
the teachers instantly pursued them, broke rods 
from the trees, and whipped them back. And 
these unfortunate pleasure-seekers were scarce- 
ly under shelter of the mess-house, before the 
rain poured down in torrents. They had no 
umbrellas.”” 

‘*More shame for them,” said Mr. Markham. 

“Therefore,” pursued Luttrell, “all they 





could do, after they had appeased their hunger, 
was to sit listless about the benches, or stroll 
up and down the room, and gaze wistfully from 
the windows at the wet and soaking plain, and 
the hills dimly looming through the heavy rain. 
The steamboat going dowa to the city had 
passed West Point before their arrival, and 
the Safety Barge in which they had come had 
left them and gone on. To stay all night was 
out of the question, and they were completely 
in jeopardy. The rain continued all the after- 
noon (and, indeed, all night), without a mo- 
ment’s intermission, and there was no prospect 
of the clouds breaking away, all was one 
dense, monotonous gray till next morning. 
Towards evening, an old tow-boat was seen on 
the river, slowly dragging along a heavy-laden 
freight-barge on each side, and our unlucky 
party of three hundred had no alternative but 
to take their passage down to the city in this 
uncomfortable conveyance, where they must 
have passed the night, crowded to suffocation, 
quite bedless, and nearly foodless.” 

‘Poor people !’’ exclaimed Henrietta, “how 
much they were to be pitied—particularly the 
school-children !’’ 

“They were, indeed,’ said Mr. Markham— 
**but as to the teachers, or, at least, the leaders 
of the enterprise, they were almost rightly 
served for their improvidence, in not sending 
up to West Point in due time, to ascertain what 
arrangeinents could be made for them. Then, 
if they had taken the earliest morning boat, 
instead of the slow Safety Barge, they would 
have arrived some hours before the rain came 
on, and could have seen a great deal of the 
place, and gone comfortably down in the early 
afternoon boat. Above all, they could have 
walked ont and looked about them, even ia 
spite of the rain, if every one had had the 
sense to bring an umbrella. Henrietta, is that 
one of mine safe?’’ 

Henrietta, who had felt something like the 
prick of a thorn, whenever the word umbrella 
was mentioned, was just*now taken with an 
excessive admiration of a party of crows that 
were flying about an old tree projecting from 
one of the rocks on the shore; and she was 
listening so attentively to their cawing that she 
could not hear her uncle’s question. ‘ Really,” 
said she, ‘there is something very striking in 
the note of these birds, and their plumage is 
of sucha beautiful black ; they are also remark- 
ably well shaped !”" 

Having nothing more to say upon crows, she 
felt quite grateful to Mrs. Osborne, when, by 
an easy transition, that Jady immediately led 
the conversation to ravens, and the supersti- 
tious association of those melancholy birds with 
forebodings of death and horror; and this 
lasted till they were out of the Highlands, and 
stopped to land and receive passengers at New- 
burgh. 

After the boat had called at the numerous 
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towns that line both sides of the Hudson from 
Newburgh upwards, and always taken in as 
many passengers as were put out, the lofty 
range of the Catskills came in view, but far 
distant from the shore, and rising vast and blue 
against the western horizon. Their summits 
were now veiled in heavy clouds, blended with 
those of the firmament, and assuming, as they 
extended upwards, a still darker color, and a 
more voluminous form, 

“I think we shall have a change of weather 
before the day is over,”’ observed Eliza Lutt- 
rell—‘‘it is already raining on the tops of the 
Catskills.” 

“Oh, but mountains are no rule!’ said Hen- 
rietta, quickly, and feeling a sort of tremor at 
the very mention of rain. 

“Yes, they are,”’ said her uncle—“ particu- 
larly when the wind sets directly from them. 
Excuse her ignorance, ladies —she has passed 
most of her life in Philadelphia, where she 
could have had no experience of anything 
higher than Market Strect hill.” 

Till the boat arrived at the town of Hudson, 
Henrietta’s attention was chiefly occupied in 
watching the clouds herself, and in trying to 
divert her uncle from observing them. At 
Hudson they were to part with the Luttrells, 
and Mrs. Osborne pressed Mr. Markham to land 
there with his niece, and pass the night and 
morning at her father’s house, taking the boat 
to Albany when it came along in the afternoon. 
Both the ladies saw much to like in our heroine 
(and, also, much to excuse), and they already 
understood that this invitation would be very 
gratifying totheir brother. But Mr. Markham, 
though he had made due acknowledgments for 
their offered hospitality, could not be persuaded 
to accept it—to the great regret of Henrietta, 
whose only consolation was, that she should be 
spared the mortification of the Luttrells seeing 
him walk on shore with the blue cotton um- 
brella in his hand. She was too new to the 
world to understand that the Luttrells were so 
truly genteel as not to attach the slightest con- 
sequence to any thing of the sort. They took 
leave, after expressing their hope of receiving 
a visit at some future time from Mr. Markham 
and Miss Harrison, and the old gentleman shook 
them all by the hand, and gave them a warm 
invitation to Markhamville. The Luttrell party 
were met at the landing-place by their father, 
who, giving an arm to each of the ladies, pro- 
ceeded up the street with them. 

‘‘There is Mr. Luttrell still standing on the 
wharf,” said Henrietta, as the boat passed along 
the high bank on which part of the town is 
built. ‘He seems te be looking earnestly after 
us.” 

‘No doubt,”’ said her uncle—“‘he is looking 
earnestly at the boat. When we met one that 
was coming down, did you not hear him say 
that he knew not a nobler or more imposing 
sight, than a fine steamboat careering through 





the water? All men like to gaze on steam- 
boats ; and so they should, for they are glorious 
things. Do you know the history of their in- 
vention ?” 

‘**How should I?” replied Henrietta — “I 
never learned it.”’ 

**You are not aware then, of Fitch having 
constructed the first steamboat, but that Fulton 
brought the invention to success?” 

**] never had a lesson on the subject.’’ 

“TI thought not. What was the origin of 
that bonnet on your head ?’’ 

“It came from Leghorn, and Madame Gau- 
bert trimmed it.’ 

“Ah!” said her uncle—“ you require no in- 
struction on subjects of that kind. Now come 
and walk the deck with me, and I will be Peter 
Parley for awhile, and tell you all about steam- 
boats.’ 

To his explanation, which was sensible and 
clear, Henrietta would have ‘seriously in- 
clined,”’ only that her eyes wandered too fre- 
quently to the clouds that were gathering in 
the west, and she feared the commencement of 
a rain which would accelerate the discovery of 
the mutilated umbrella. Her fears were real- 
ized ; the wind rose and brought up the clouds, 
the rain began, and it blew in under the awn- 
ing. 

** Henrietta,” said her uncle, “ you had better 
go down into the cabin till we land. Iwill see 
after the baggage, and then meet you at the 
door of the dining-cabin, where you can bring 
me my umbrella.’’ 

Henrietta felt that the eclaircissement was at 
hand. ‘“ Foolish, that 1 was,’’ thought she— 
**why did 1 not reflect on the certainty of dis- 
covery ?”’ 

She slowly descended the stairs, and on en- 
tering the ladies’ cabin she founda woman and 
child lying in the berth where she had placed 
the shawl and umbrella, on inquiring for which, 
they were produced by Minna, the chamber- 
maid, who had taken care of them. Henrietta 
looked wistfully at the umbrella. 

‘* Miss,”’ said the malatto girl, in a low voice, 
‘vou musn’t tell the old gentleman that J broke 
that there rumberell, for I saw you do it your- 
self. Tobe sure, itis noneof my businesshow 
the ladies choose to ’muse themselves, but I 
did think it strange—’specially as you had such 
hard work to get it broke. Please not to say 
I did it.” 

“Certainly, I shall not,’’ replied Henrietta, 
indignantly —“ I had no such thought. What 
sort of person do you take me for?’’ 

“I beg your pardon, Miss,” answered the 
girl —‘I never like to say no harm of nobody, 
but a great many ladies as is very genteel don’t 
stop at fibs no how.”’ 

‘But I do,” said Henrietta. “I am sorry 
now I broke the umbrella, foritisraining very 
fast, and we have no other. I have had seve- 
ral of my own, but lost them all in some way.” 
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“I thought you would be sorry,’’ rejoined 
Minna. ‘“ It seemed to me the most unaccount- 
ablest thing Lever seen. But it was not my 
business to say anything to stop it. I concluded 
you might be a great méschieve, and that maybe 
you thought it good fun to break a rumbereil 
0’ purpose.”’ 

“Fun!” said Henrietta, ‘I fear it will turn 
out no fun for me.” 

Her uncle now called her from the door of 
the dining-cabin. 

‘*What shall L do?” said Henrietta, who, for 
want of a female friend, was insensibly taking 
the chambermaid into her confidence. 

“You would not like to tell a fib, you say?” 
replied the girl, ponderingly. 

“No, I would not. What fib could I tell?” 

“Why.” said Minna, speaking almost ina 
whisper—“ you might easily make him b’lieve 
that that there woman, as got into the berth, 
gave it to her child to play with, and atween 
the two they broke it.” 

“T would not tell such a falsehood for the 
world !”” exclaimed Henrietta. 

“Hush, miss — people will hear you. Now, 
I don’t see a bit of harm in it. For, as they 
don’t belong to him, you needn’t be the least 
afeard that the old gentleman will either'scold 
the mother, or whip the child.” 

“Henrietta !’’ called her uncle again. 

“‘Oh!’? murmured Henrietta, “I feel like 
Blue Beard’s wife, when her husband was call- 
ing her to come and have her head cut off.” 

“‘Dear me,”’ said the girl, catching her last 
words, ‘‘is that the way the old gentleman 
sarves people when they do mischief? What 
a Turk he must be! But lam very sure the 
captain won’t allow no such thing on board of 
his boat, no how.”’ 

« Absurd nonsense!” said Henrietta. “But, 
I really wish 1 did know how to get through this 
foolish difficulty.” 

“Take my advice, miss,”’ said Minna. ‘To 
help one’s self out of a scrape, there’s nothing 
like a good, hard fib.” 

By this time both cabins were vacated, by 
the passengers all having gone on deck for the 
purpose of landing. Henrietta saw her uncle 
impatiently approaching her; and, summoning 
all her courage, she went up to him, and, dis- 
playing the broken umbrella, said, with a sort 
of smile—‘‘See what I have done, Uncle Mark !” 

“Broken my new umbrella! That is a bad 
thing—a very bad thing, indeed! How did it 
happen?” F 

“I did it on purpose, dear uncle.” 

‘Really! You must have found it rather a 
difficult job.” 

‘*T did—the spring was very hard to break.” 

“I need not ask your motive for this pretty 
exploit, as I see through it at once.”’ 

He sat down on a chair, and, having leaned 
back and pondered awhile, with his eyes fixed 
on the ceiling, he said calmly to Henrietta, who 


was busily searching for something in her trav- 
elling basket, ‘‘ Very well—you, of course, ex- 
pect to take the consequences ?”’ 

“What consequences, dear uncle?” 

“Walking up State Street, to the American 
Hotel, with nothing to shelter you from the 
rain, which is now falling in torrents.” 

“Oh, uncle !—surely you will geta carriage.” 

“Surely I will not. 1 am always gla of an 
opportunity to give pride a fail.’’ 

“Indeed, uncle, I am not proud—at least, 
not very. Think how my clothes will be ruined 
by walking in the rain!” 

**T know they will.” 

“Oh, uncle! have you no apprehension for 
yourself, or your own clothes?” 

** None—my clothes are not my first consider- 
ation. And, as to myself, I have been wet a 
thousand times. I never stopped for rain when 
I was cutting down the trees to begin my first 
clearing (for I made two towns before Mark- 
hamville), so now I am able to bear it with all 
its accompaniments. But come, it is time we 
were on shore. The rain has set in for the 
evening, and it will soon be dark.”’ 

‘I wish it was dark,’’ said Henrietta, pouting 
her lip. “ If we must draggle through the wet, 
I would rather it were night,.for then fewer 
people would see us. Itisso disgraceful to be 
trudging unsheltered, through a pouring rain 
in dayligbt.” 

“Still more so than carrying a blue cotton 
umbrella, isitnot?’’ said Mr. Markham. “ But 
come, the baggage is all ready, and consigned 
to a porter; so we will quit the boat immedi- 
ately.” 

“Dear Uncle Mark !—do get a earriage.”’ 

“No, I wili not—I have thought it, and I 
have said it. You might as well attempt to 
move Mount Washington.” 

He then ascended the staircase, leaving her 
to follow. 

* Miss,’’ said the mulatto girl, as she assisted 
Henrietta to put on her shawl, “if I was you, 
I wouldn’t give up to him no how. Persewere 
upon your p’int, and keep a teasing till you get 
the carriage out of him.” 

“Oh, no!” said Henrietta, sighing, ‘‘now 
he’s at his mountains there’s no Lope ;”’ and, 
slipping a quarter-dollar into the hand of the 
sympathizing chambermaid, she walked slowly 
up the stairease, and joined her uncle in silence. 
They then proceeded to the landing-board, and 
walked on shore, attacked on all sides by hack- 
ney coachmen, clamoring to know if they did 
not wantacarriage. Henrietta had some hope 
that their importunities would induce Mr. 
Markham to relent, but he marched.on with a 
steady face past them all, carrying under his 
arm the useless bine cotton umbrella. His 
niece walked resentfully beside him, holding up 
| her dress with both hands, setting down her 
| feet hard, and splashing the mud rather more 
'than was necessary, while the rain ran in 
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streams over her bonnet, penetrated her shawl, 
and drenched her completely. 

‘*What a glorious entrance into Albany!’’ 
said Henrietta. 

‘“*You have one consolation,’ observed her 
uncle, who bore ‘‘the pelting of the pitiless 
storm,”’ with perfect sang-froid, ‘there is no- 
body here that either knows or cares for you.”’ 

‘*Tam not sure of that,’”’ answered Henrietta ; 
‘several of our former school-girls were from 
Albany ; and it is not three months since my 
class-mate, Miss Melinda Peacock, married a 
gentleman of this place, and came here to live. 
Ah, horror! there she is looking out of her 
front parlor window !”’ 

And with this exclamation, our mortified he- 
roine turned her head towards the street, and 
hastily slipped to the other side of her uncle, 
to lessen the chance of being recognized by the 
et-devant Miss Peacock. Mr. Markham smiled 
firsé, and sighed afterwards. 

A short walk through the rain seems a very 
long one, and Henrietta asked if they were 
never to reach the hotel. 

** In the course of time we undoubtedly shall,” 
replied her uncle. 

“Suppose we find it full,” said Henrietta ; 
“are we to paddle through the rain all over 
Albany in search of a night’s lodging ?’’ 

“No fear of that,’’ answered Mr. Markham, 
“I wrote two days ago te engage apartments. 
Come, cheer up— your troubles will soon be 
over.”’ 

On arriving at the place of destination, they 
were immediately shown to a private parlor, 
where, though the season was summer, Mr. 
Markham ordered a fire, to correct the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere, and guard against any 
chillness after their exposure to the rain. 

“Was there ever such a forlorn figure?’ 
exclaimed Henrietta, taking off her dripping 
shawl, and looking in the glass. ‘‘ The crown 
of my bonnet is so beaten in that there is a 
puddle standing in the top, and the front is 
like a shapeless rag—the flowers have »een 
washed to pieces, and the bows are drooping 
in colorless bunches—rivers have run down 
the plaits of my frock—my beautiful collar is 
a wretched wisp—my gloves are glued to my 
hands with the wet—and I have lost my basket. 
Oh, how deploravdle Lam! I never can get in 
order again.” 

** Yes, you can,”’ said her uncle; ‘‘I am well 
convinced you will not remain in this condition 
twenty-four hours. Here comes the chamber- 
maid ; she will show you to your room at once ; 
and when you have changed your dress, let me 
see you again, looking as spruce as ever.’’ 

Henrietta, in deep displeasure, retired to her 
apartment, disengaged herself from her drip- 
ping garments, put on a night-dress, and, hav- 
ing rang for the chambermaid, and desired her 
to take all the wet things out of her sight, and 
keep them herself or do what she pleased with 





them, she sent word to her uncle that she should 
drink her tea in her own room. ‘1 am deter- 
mined,’’ said she to herself, ‘‘that I will not 
speak to him all day to-morrow.” 

Having sent away her scarcely-tasted tea, 
and placed her lamp in the chimney, she at- 
tempted to settle herself for the night. But 
she found it impossible to get to sieep. In vain 
she shook her pillow, and moved it from side 
to side. She was too much discomposed with 
vexation at her uncle for compelling her to 
walk through the street in the rain, and for 
causing the destruction of her dress. ‘Of 
eourse,’’ thought she, ‘‘he considers it nothing 
more than a good wholesome punishment for 
breaking his beloved umbrella, which, to be 
sure, would have sheltered us; but how did I 
know that it was going to rain? and why did 
he anney me by persisting in bringing the ugly 
thing along with him? Well, I have one com- 
fort—he has to pass the whole evening alone 
by himself ; for, as the rain, continues, I do not 
believe he will go out anywhere, after so tho- 
rough a wetting, lightly as he may profess to 
think of it.’’ 

Finding sleep out of the question for the pre- 
sent, Henrietta arose ; and, placing the lamp on 
a table, she opened one of her trunks to seek 
fora book that might divert her attention from 
the thoughts and feelings that were depriving 
her of rest; and the indulgence of which, be- 
yond half an hour, was equally new and irk- 
some to her. 

She took a volume of Irving’s Sketch Book, 
and on turning over the leaves her eye was 
attracted by that beautiful essay on funerals 
and cemeteries, in which he depicts the ‘‘com- 
punctious visitings,’”’ that, wien looking on 
the grave of a departed friend, will bring an- 
guish to our hearts if, when living, we caused 
him grief and trouble. In these sad moments, 
when the green sod has ‘‘covered every defect, 
and extinguished every resentment,’’ little 
things will seem great ones in the mirror of 
conscience. Jests, that while they caused a 
momentary smile, left a sting behind them; 
petulant retorts, perverse actions, wayward 
humors, all we have ever done to vex and 
annoy him while in life, will crowd upon our 
memory with painful distinctness. And their 
thorns will be sharpened by the certainty that 
to the dust of him, who can return no more, 
our regret and our penitence are alike unavail- 
ing. 

Henrietta laid down the book. A cold shud- 
der ran through her veins, as she fearfully 
looked forward to the time when her old uncle, 
good, notwithstanding his positiveness, and 
sensible, in the midst of his peculiarities, should 
be extended on the ved of death, or consigned 
to the dark and lonely grave. She covered her 
face, and leaned her head on the table. An 
entire reaction took place in her views and 
feelings. She resumed the monitory page of 
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the elegant and amiable writer, and her tears 
fell fast upon it as she read these impressive 
words: ‘Take warning by the bitterness of 
thy contrite affliction over the dead, and hence- 
forth be more faithful and affectionate in the 
discharge of thy duties towards the living.” 

“I will—I1 will,” she mentally exclaimed. 
‘*From this time I will cease to tease and annoy 
my good uncle, for he # good after all, and 
well deserves my respect, my gratitude, and 
my affection. No—when I visit his grave 
(here her tears redoubled), it shall not be in 
contrition and penitence.” 

Poor Henrietta—if every one felt as she did 
then, there would in the whole world be no un- 
kindness towards the living, and no remorse 
towards the dead. 

Her resolution was instantly taken; it was 
to go down to Mr. Markham and entreat his 


forgiveness. “To think,” said she, “that I | 


should attempt a fit of sullenness to my old 
uncle—I, that never could be sullen to any one, 
even to Mrs. Strickland. What excessive folly 
to allow his umbrella to cause me such un- 
founded annoyance! And then so highly to 
resent the salutary lesson which he thought 
proper to give me—to leave him to take his tea 
by himself, and pass the evening alone. How 
could I presume to go to bed, and expect to 
sleep, without bidding him a kind good-night?”’ 

Our heroine soon composed herself so far as 
to wash the tears from her face, comb and ar- 
range her hair, dress herself neatly, and descend 
to the parlor. Mr. Markham had Jong since 
changed his wet clothes, and eaten his solitary 
supper. After pacing the room, and going to 
the windows, and gazing unconsciously at the 
rain, he had thrown himself into a seat and 
tried to read an evening paper, but its contents 
conveyed no ideas to his abstracted mind. He 
was holding it listlessly in one hand, his arm 
thrown over the back of his chair, and his eyes 
fixed on the mantel-piece, when Henrietta en- 
tered the room with a step even lighter than 
usual. She had meditated a little speech to 
address him with, but, when she saw how anx- 
ious and unhappy he looked, her utterance 
failed; and gliding behind him she laid her 
head on her uncle’s shoulder, and burst into 
tears. Mr. Markham started up, caught her 
hand, pressed it warmly, and drew his own 
across his eyes. He then put her down intoa 
chair, and traversed the room in much agita- 
tion. 

“‘ Henrietta,’’ said he; “yon should not have 
deserted your old uncle this evening; and, 
above all, you should not have quitted him in 
anger. The affair of the umbrella was a piece 
of girlish folly, which I thought I did right in 
punishing—though, perhaps, I wenta little too 
far. But it gave me no pain compared to what 
I have since felt in seeing you encourage the 
continuance of a fit of temper—and against me, 
too. But perbaps, after all, I am not sufficient- 


, ly tolerant of the fancies and notions of young 
| people. Poor things! it is hard for them to be 
always right, when those that are old enough 
' to have wisdom are so often wrong. Come, 
| Henrietta, I will make a bargain with you. I 


less restive under it.”’ 
| “The one will be a natural consequence of 
the other, dear uncle,’’ said Henrietta, smiling 
| through her tears. 
**We have now come to an understanding,” 
observed Mr. Markham, drawing his niece to- 
| wards him and kissing her forehead ; ‘‘and I 
| foresee that after a little practice, we shall go 
| on very smoothly. But 1 wish you had been 
| here to pour out my tea for me—I think a great 
| deal of my tea—your withholding your pre- 
_ sence made me so uncomfortable that I could 
drink but half a cyp.’’ 

** And I did not take even that,’’ said Hen- 
rietta. ‘ . 

“Did not you?” exclaimed her uncle; ‘“‘then 
I will order tea over again, and we will now 
have it pleasantly together.’ 

They sat over the tea-table in great good 
humor, and Mr. Markham talked to his niece 
of the arrangements he had made for her at 
Markhamville, and told her that he would re- 
main next day at Albany, that she might see 
something of the city and its vicinity, there 
being now indications of a clear sunrise; as 
the rain had ceased, the clouds were dispers- 
ing, and a few stars already glimmered in the 
zenith. 

Henrietta rose early next morning, and was 
so over-good as to go herself with the blue cot- 
ton umbrella to get it mended at the nearest 
shop. It was finished and sent home soon after 
breakfast. Her uncle made no comment, not 
exactly liking to talk about it; but he went 
out afterwards, and ordered two very hand- 
some silk ones for himself and his niece, to be 
sent to Markhamville. 

The morning was spent in seeing various 
things in Albany; and the afternoon was de- 
voted toa drive along the banks of the willow- 
shaded Mohawk, as far as the beautiful falls 
of Cohoes, and to visiting the Shaker establish- 
ment at Niskayuna, where the cold, immovable, 
passionless, and corpse-like faces of the females 
gave Henrietta a sensation somewhat approach- 
ing to horror; and she told her uncle that the 
laborious and excessive neatness of their dwell- 
ing-places was absolutely painful to look at or 
think of. 

By the time they arrived at their journey’s 
end, our heroine had learned that it is not an 
umbrella, or any other accidental appendage, 
_ that denotes either the gentleman or the lady, 
| and that Mr. Markham would have been re- 
garded with respect had he travelled from 
Maine to Florida with a parapluie of tow- 
| cloth. 
| “There is my last town—there is Markham- 
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ville!’ said her uncle, as they approached a 
pretty and flourishing little place, on a fine 
stream that was turning various saw-mills and 
flour-mills. There were a main street and two 
cross streets, of fresh, brightly-painted houses, 
each standing in its own garden. There was 
the usual proportion of taverns and stores, also 
a market-house, two churches, and an academy. 
At the upper end of the maiy street, stood Mr. 


| to him. 





Markham’s spacious mansion of everlasting 
granite, shaded with aboriginal trees that had | 
been left for the purpose when the forest was 
converted into a town. The housekeeper, a 
smart, active, pleasant-faced old woman, came 
out in her holiday suit to meet them; and in 
half an hour after their arrival, she introduced 
them to a tea-table whose very inviting con- 
tents might have feasted twenty people. 

Under the guidance of Mrs. Bowlby,’ Hen- 
rietta Harrison became such a proficient in 
housewifery, that her uncle pronounced her 
puff-paste to be quite equal to that of her in- 
structress ; and the stockings that she knit for | 
him were certainly shaped with far more grace 
and symmetry than any that had been manu- 
factured by her veteran mistress in the art. 

The blue cotton umbrella hung always in the 
hall, behind the front door; and our heroine | 
had become so used to it, that she frequently | 
earried it herself when she went. out in dull 
weather. 

A year passed on ; 
nearly faded from Henrietta’ S$ memory, as she | 
supposed she had done from his; her uncle 
having apprised her that travelling acquaint- | 
ances are not expected to be lasting. Besides | 
which, she was the belle of Markhamville, and 
laughed and flirted equally with all the Mark- 
hamville beaux, namely, two young lawyers, 
one young doctor, the most genteel of the store- 
keepers, the second principal of the academy 
(the first had a wife), the minister, who, hew- 
ever, was a widower with nine children, and, 
therefore, nota very good match, and the editor 
of the Markhamville People’s Luminary, who 
talked poetry beautifully, and expected some 
day to be in Congress. 

One day, having business at the principal 
store, aid the clouds threatening rain, Henri- 
etta took the blue cotton umbrella and carried 
it out with her. Having made her purchases, 
the rain began to drop just as she left Mr. 
Griddlesby’s door. 

At that moment a stage stopped to change 
horses at the neighboring tavern; and one of 
its passengers was Mr. Luttrell, then on his 
way to inspect some land which he owned in 
the far northwest. Seeing a remarkably gen- 
teel-looking young lady standing on the steps 
of the store, and putting up a blue cotton um- 
brella (which by this time was much faded), 
his attention was excited for a moment; and, 
looking at her with some curiosity, he found 


and young Lvttrell had | 





| to act as bridesmaid to our heroine ; 





her surprisingly handsome both in face and 


figure. The chord of memory was new touch- 
ed, and he instantly recollected the very pretty 
and somewhat. espségle school-girl with whom 
he had been a little smitten in the Albany boat, 
and whose mortification at her uncle's blue cot- 
ton umbrella his sister had amusingly hinted 
The truth flashed upon him at once. 
There was that very pretty girl carrying that 
very same blue cotton umbrella, and, as she 
walked up thé street with it, he thought he had 


| never seen a more prepossessing air and figure. 
| He gecollected, too, that he was now at Mark- 
hamville (of which place and its founder he 
| had just had a history from a gentleman in the 


stage), and that the uncle of the fair vision be- 
fore him had given him the preceding year, at 
parting, an invitation to his house in case of 
travelling in that direction. 

*T will take him at his word,’’ thought Lutt- 
rell—and he determined to remain at Markham- 
ville till next day. 

This arrangement was soon accomplished ; 
and, having engaged a room at the inn, un- 


| packed his trunk, changed his dress, antl made 


himself look his very best, he proceeded to Mr. 
Markham’s house, where he was immediately 
recognized and gladly received by the old gen- 
tleman and Henrietta. 

It was about the same season in the follow- 


ing year, that, after repeated visits to Mark- 
| hamville (each one more pleasant than the 


last), Luttrel] brought with him his sister Eliza 
her uncle 
| having consented to her marriage with a resi- 
| dent of the city of New York. only on condi- 
tion that they should make him a long visit 
every summer 

‘“‘Henrietta,’’ said Luttrell, as they passed 
through the hall on the day after their wedding, 
‘great events arise from little causes. I have 
not yet told you to what circumstance we owe 
our present happiness (for I am sure it is mu- 
tual), and which must be dated from the re- 
newal of our acquaintance, when 1 acciden- 
tally arrived last summer at Markhamville. It 
was to my recognizing you by that blue cotton 
umbrella, which I more than suspect caused 
you much annoyance on the day we were fel- 
low-passengers in the steamboat.” 

“Ungallant already !"’ said Henrietta, sport- 
ively. ‘Before we we were married you sup- 
pressed that important fact, and allowed me to 
suppose that you had never lost sight of me in 
your mind’s eye, and that you required nothing 
to bring me to your recollection but a glance at 
myself alone. But n’importe—I am willing to 
owe our present happiness, as you justly term 
it, even to a blue cotton umbrella.”’ 


PRESERVE your conscience always soft and 
sensitive. If but one sin force its way into that 
tender part of the soul and dwell there, the road 
is paved for a thousand iniquities. 
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INNOCENT FAI, 
THE CARTER OF PORT ROYAL. 





BY LUCY WALTON FLETCHER. 


A TOUCHING instance of obedience to the 
divine command, ‘ Let not thy left hand know 


what thy right hand doeth,”’ is found in the | 


Port Royal Memoirs. La mére Angélique had 
a wonderful power of enthusing into all with 
whom she was associated that sublime spirit 
of self-denial with which she was hersejf so | 
deeply imbued. Her faith went hand in hand | 
with her benevolence, and, like Muller of the 
present day, she went on giving to the last 
half crown, with an unwavering faith that | 
with coming necessities a fresh supply would | 
be provided. It is said that more than once 
the church plate, even to the silver lamps and 
candlesticks, were sold; even the linen altar 
clovuhs were taken to bind up wounds, or make 
underclothing for the sufferers during the 
cruel wars of the Fronde. 

In the Port Royal Museum, among other 
interesting relies, is a picture representing a 
Chapter of Sisters giving away clothes—for | 
we are told that not unfrequently the Sisters 
stripped themselves of necessary apparel, in 
order to supply those applicants whose neces- 
sities seemed greater than their own. 

And this spirit of self-sacrifice was not con- 
fined to the nuns, but was shared by those 
who filled the lowest offices in the establish- 
ment. One of their employés, Innocent Fai, 
a carter, lived on dog-biscuit, that he might 
give his own rations tothe poor. He sold half 
his little patch of land, and spent the money 
in ransoming prisoners ; the other half he kept 
in corn, which he would thresh after work 
hours. After having it ground at the Convent 
mill, his sister baked it, and then all was given 
to the poor, with clothing, for which all his 
wages were expended. Finding that his chari- 
ties were making him an object of remark, he 
went to a friend and begged that he would be- 
come his almoner, and give the things away in 
his own name. Not succeeding in this, he 
made over everything to the Sisters, and in- 
sisted upon its being added to the common 
stock. The study of the Bible was strictly 
enjoined by the Port Royalists ; to Fai it was 
meat and drink. He was often found in the 
stable reading the Bible, but when so discov- 
ered would always pretend to be rummaging 
in the litter. The nuts at length gave him 
possession of a little room with a lock and Key, | 
where he was in the habit of locking himself 
up and copying verses, that he might learn by 
heart when engaged at work. 

He carried out literally the precept about 
the ‘‘two coats,” and his death was occasidned 
by a cold, from having given his shoes and 
stockings to a poor sick woman. Such was 
the respect entertained for him that, although 


| he died not worth a penny, la mére Angélique 
| States that he was attended by six of the first 
| physicians in France, and nursed, not by hire- 
lings, but by the recluses of Port Royal; 
“men whose education was in courts, whose 
names on earth were among the princes of the 
land, and in heaven among the saints.” 

A similar instance of self-sacrifice is given 


by the Abbé de St. Cyran, the noble director 
of Port Royal. Having offended Richelieu by 


refusing to sanction the divorce between Gas- 
ton of Orleans and Margaret of Loraine, he 
was seized and imprisoned in a dungeon in 
Vincennes, where he was kept in a miserable 
condition until the death of the Cardinal. 
When first imprisoned his faith wavered, 
and he became very despondent, until the 
words “princes have persecuted me without a 
cause”’ brought comfort and peace to his heart. 
His charities to his fellow-prisoners were un- 
bounded. As winter set in, noticing that many 
of them were thinly clad, he sent most of his 
books toa lady friend in Paris, begging that 
she would sell them and buy clothing, ‘‘among 
it a suit for Baron and Baroness of Beau Soleil. 
Let it be fine, such as suits theirrank * * * 
that in looking at each other they may, fora 


| few minutes at least, forget their captivity.” 


The suits for the baron and his wife were 


| sent, with comfortable clothing for the rest, 


but they never suspected whence the supply 
came, and, what was still worse, seeing M. de 
St. Cyran alone left out in the distribution, 
they deemed it a judgment upon him for his 
heresy. 

Such instances of self-sacrifice have been 
rare in all ages, and, beautiful as rare, they 
deserve to be recorded for the benefit of Chris- 
tians of every name. We are all influenced, 
far more than we are aware of, by the desire 
that our good deeds should be seen of men, 
and there are few, comparatively, who, like 
the devoted Port Royalists, enjoy the biessed- 
ness of giving in secret, as unto the Lord. 
The gifted Abbé and the obscure carter, al- 
though moving in widely different spheres, 
had both been taught in the same school, and 
learned of Him who, though He was rich, for 
our sakes became poor, and has assured us 
that “it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 
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THE WITHERED ROSE. 
THERE was a rose of nature’s choicest growth, 


| Such as the night-bird seeks and makes her bower ; 
| The breeze would sigh around it, as "twere loath 


To leave the perfume of so sweet a flower. 


| The dew of heaven loved it; and the ray 


Of evening lingered for its latest smile: 
You would have deemed that it would not decay, 
So loved, so sweetly nurtured, But the guile 
Of autumn night winds stole its bloom away; 
| It died—and morning found a dewy gem, 
| Hung, as in mockery, on the withered stem. 
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AN OLD MAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY L. EB. 8. 








THE days of my youth have passed away on 
the swift chariot-wheels of Time, and the even- 
ing of life with its twilight shadows is upon 
me. Where are the hopes and friends of my 
early days? Where have they all gone? The 
reply is borne to me on the wings of theautumn 
winds as they seem to chant in a mournful 
Strain the echo of my own words, “‘ All gone.’’ 

Like a panorama, or like the open page of a 
book, my past life is before me; the scene is 
ever shifting, and every page bears a different 
record of the days that have vanished into the 
shadows of the past. 

First, I see myself kneeling beside my mother 
in the twilight’s cool, dim shadows, lisping in 
childish accents the prayer breathed so ten- 
derly by those loving lips, and back through 
the lapse of years come the familiar notes of 
the lullaby song, and I am borne away in a 
sweet dream. Again my head is pillowed on 
my mother’s breast, and tender words of coun- 
sel are spoken. 

I am recalled from this tender, blissful 
dream by a sweet, pathetic voice near me, 
singing, 

“* Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
And take me again to your heart as of yore.” 

These words find a strange, sad eche in my 
own heart. Oh, my happy childhood, when 
life was one long sunny day, undimmed by a 
single cloud! I would linger longer by this 
picture, and would read again this fair, un- 
spotted page. 

Memory turns another page. I am a light- 
hearted youth, just leaving my home and 
friends, with a heart beating high with bopes 
of success and fame, leaving no room for 
graver thoughts. No thought that the hand 
of Time may erase many eld land-marks ere I 
return. No presentiment that the faces so 
dear to me now will have grown strangely un- 
familiar, and hearts so loving and true may 
have ceased to beat; or, worse still, have for- 
gotten me in the intervening years of my ab- 
sence. Oh, life was in its spring-time then, 
and my heart cherished nought but dreams of 
success and happiness that should crown my 
brow with the laurels of fame. 

Thus I went forth from the land of my birth 
with a mother’s kiss of benediction upon my 
brow, a mother’s prayers and counsels, and a 
father’s blessing to guide me and shield me 
from temptation. 

No thought of failures and disappointments 
arose to cast their dark shadows over the fu- 
ture I had marked out for myself; but, care- 
less and free, dreaming fondly of the time 
when I would be a man, I went forth to fight 
the battle of life and win for myself a place 
in the world’s broad field. 

VOL. 5CV.—10 





The scene changes—I amaman. The world 
has laid some of its choicest treasures at my 
feet; some of my brightest dreams have been 
realized ; but not without failures and disap- 
pointments. But it has not brought me the 
happiness Icoveted. Instead, are added cares 
and a dissatisfied longing for something more. 
Weary and heartsick, 1 turn away from the 
field of my success. ‘Then [ think with remorse 
of my long-neglected home. Life is no longer 
in its sunny springtime, but is fast hastening 
on toward the fading lights of autumn. 

I stand on the highest pinnacle I had ever 
hoped to reach, and then | look down and see 
the selfish motives that have urged me on 
crowding better and holier things away. In 
my busy pursuit of fame, I had not heeded the 
loving messages from those I had left in my 
youth. I had said to myseif, ‘‘When I have 
gained the place I desire to occupy in the 
world, it will be time enough to think of 
these.” My heart ached with a bitter pain 
when I remembered that I had not put forth 
an effort to strengthen the ties of love that 
bound me to home and friends. How blind, 
how selfish I had been, to hold the homage of 
the gay, empty world dearer than the love and 
remembrance of the true hearts I had slighted 
and neglected! How small and mean seemed 
the success I had attained when compared to 
these! 

But the summer dAowers were fading ’neath 
the chilling winds of autumn, and I at last 
stood on the deck of a homeward-bound ves- 
sel; but, oh, how changed from the merry 
fair-haired boy who had long ago looked 
forward to this moment as the proudest and 
happiest of his life! But why this feeling of 
sadness? It could not be a presentiment of 
evil. I would be welcomed gladly by those 
friends whom I had forgotten for a little while. 
I would make all the reparation in my power. 
And, as I mused thus, I thought of them as I 
had known them long ago, not as I would find 
them. 

Again the scene shifts, and memory silently 
places another picture before me. I stand 
once more in the village street. But, lo! the 
change time has wrought renders me a stranger 
in my native land, yes, in my childhood’s 
home. Can that broad stream, on whose banks 
stand mills and factories, be the same in which 
I fished and waded when a boy? Is that tall 
tree which shades a stately church the same 
that used to stand in front of the oM school- 
house, and which I almost uprooted one recess 
in testing my childish strength? I turn sadly 
away. They are the same, and yet so differ- 
ent. Then I Jook around me for the friends 
of my youth. Surely, time has not been so 
cruelastorender even these unfamiliar. Where 
are my schoolmates, and the old schoolmaster 
who was alike our pride and terror? The 
granite stones in the church-yard tell me with 
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their mute lips of the old man and of many of 
his pupils, while in the hurrying crowd that 
throng the street 1 imagine I recognize others 
who were my schoolmates long ago. 

But I look in vain for a glance of recognition. 
They look at me curiously or indifferently, 
and then pass on, unheeding my speechless 
pleading for a word of remembrance and wel- 
come. Where is the merry laughing-eyed 
Floy, whom I used to draw to school on my 
sled? Where her cottage home stood is a tall 
mansion, and in the vine-shaded porch sits the 
wife of the master, singing a lullaby to the 
babe upon her knee. Yes, it is she; although 
a graver smile is upon her lips, and a more 
thoughtful light is in her eye. Here, at least, 
I think I will be recollected. But she scans 
me for a moment with no recognition in her 
glance, and then turns again to her babe; and 
I can scarcely check the rising impulse to 
make myself known and plead for remem- 
brance, for one word of welcome. But I am 
forgotten. 

Then with feet that dread to touch the hearth- 
stone lest they find it deserted and cold, I stand 
once more on the threshold of the old home- 
stead. But is this the place? How low the 
chimney is, the same that in my childish imagi- 
nation touched the sky! How thickly the 
roof is covered with moss! Where are the 
swing and the old barn with the swallows’ 
nests? Desolation everywhere without; how 
will it be within? Fora moment I durst not 
raise the latch ; my trembling hand refused to 
do its bidding. But hark! From the south 
room comes the sound of my mother’s voice, 
raised in prayer to God to guide the wanderer 
home. Eagerly, yet silently, I enter the house 
and feast my eyes upon the inmates of the room 
whose door is just ajar. The rays of the set- 
ting sun kiss the faces that to my eager eyes 
are almost saintly, and rest like a blessing on 
the white bowed heads. Is that old man my 
father? Why, when I saw him last, he was 
to me the personification of manly strength. 
Now his figure is bent, and his face is furrowed 
with care; but the same calm, steady light 
beams in his eyes, and the white hair, that 
was as black as a raven’s wing when I parted 
from him long ago, lends a brighter, purer 
light to the aged face. 

Then my mother, in a sweet, trembling 
voice, commences to sing the evening hymn, 
and I can wait no longer, but enter with eager 
footsteps the room that contains the truest, 
tenderest hearts of all. 

Let me pass over that meeting. Its remem- 
branee yet has power to thrill my inmost soul. 
Suffice to say that my place in those two hearts 
was mine still. I was a stranger no longer; I 
was remembered at last. 

That was years ago. The faithful feet, 
whose pathway I could render easy toward 
the last, are restingnow. The lips that uttered 
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such fervent prayers are closed forever. The 
loving hands are folded over the pulseless 
hearts that never ceased to love me till they 
ceased to beat. The old homestead has crum- 
bled to dust, and only a pile of moss-covered 
stones marks the spot where I dreamed my 
happy dreams. Summer flowers have bloomed 
and faded above them many times, and the 
winter snows have covered them with a mantle 
of whiteness, until they are fit emblems of the 
pure lives laid down so peacefully by those 
resting beneath them. 

Yonder in the church-yard sleep the friends 
of my youth, and I am like the last leaf upon 
the tree, that the autumn winds have forgotten 
to bear away with its companions, or like the 
last sheaf ungathered, and calmly and pa- 
tiently I await the hanfl of the Reaper which 
will gather me into the garner above. 

The warbling birds, that seem bidding me a 
last farewell as they take their way to the 
sunny South, and the whispering winds, tell 
the same story—that life is almost ended, and 
the rest I have so longed for is nigh. 


hodin 
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DIAMONDS. 

Att the diamonds found in Brazil were 
thrown away, until a Portuguese merchant, 
who was visiting the gold washing, unexpect- 
edly found a diamond of immense value among 
the heaps of gravel and sand thrown aside. 
Keeping his counsel, he continued his search 
for a week, and found enough to bring him a 
million sterling when he got home. Fearing 
to return, he sent his brother back, who was 
equally successful; but, being suspected of 
something wrong by the Crown officers, he 
was arrested and put in prison; upon which 
he confessed his mission, gave up his booty, 
and was*taken to Portugal, where he was liber- 
ated by the king. The whole district was now 
ordered to be rewashed for diamonds. It 
yielded from fourteen to twenty thousand 
ounces per annum, at least four-fifths of which 
were of inferior quality. From twenty thou- 
sand to sixty thousand hands have been em- 
ployed. Not many years ago some French 
chemist, in analyzing the accompanying min- 
erals, found what are called “ black diamonds’’ 
—now known to be uncrystallized carbon, but 





/ so nearly pure that it is valuable as a polisher 
| of other stones. It was previously thought to 
| be nothing but iron ore, or schorl. That dis- . 


covery has led to the washing of the ground 
over a third time, which proves to be very 
profitable, as it is said to be abundant. 


—_ — <> > ——_——— 


HAPPINEss depends on the prudent constitu- 
tion of the habits. And it is the business of 
religion not so much to extinguish our desires, 
as to regulate and direct them to valuable and 
well-chosen objects. 
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BY & ANNIB FROST. 


HOUSEBREAKING. 
Characters. 

FARMER TRUEMAN, an old farmer. 
HarRRY TRUEMAN, Ais son. 
Daisy TRUEMAN, his daughter. 
Davin LereH, 4 young sailor, betrothed to Daisy. 
DOLLY, @ maid servant. 
Dosss and JINKS, constables. 


Scenn.—The kitchen of a large farm-house. 
Two windows in background. ree doors—one 
leading out-doors, one up stairs, one to coal-hoie. 
A large cupboard centre of background, yw 
dishes, tins, and other kitchen utensils. Coffee- 
mill and coffee in closet. A fireplace, or cooking 
stove. Mantlepiece has match-safe, two candle- 
sticks with candles, and a vase of cheap crockery 
ware. Tables, chairs, and other furniture suita- 
ble for kitchen. 

ScENE I.—HovseE. 


ScENE. — Curtain rises, discovering FARMER 
TRUEMAN, with overcoat, hat, and gloves on, 
holding alarge whip. Datsy stands near him,, 
tying a scarf around his throat. DOLLY is 
putting dishes in cupboard. 


Daisy. There, papa, Iam sure you will not 
take cold now. Iam very sorry you must go, 
but you cannot refuse to answer the call of a 
sick man. 

Trueman. No, my dear, no. 1 must go, but 
I will be back as early as possible in the morn- 
ing. I should not feel so uneasy if all that 
money | got for the cattle was not in the house. 
Somebody might find out that 1 was too late 
for bank. 

Daisy. But they would not think Dolly and 
I were alone here. 

Trueman. Yes, yes ; but—where is the money, 
Daisy? 

Daisy. Safe in my pocket. 

Trueman. Biess me, child! don’t carry that 
great roll of bank bills about in your pocket. 
Put it away. And put it down here some- 
where. You might be murdered for it, if it 
was in your room. Ugh! it gives me cold 
shudders to think of it. Put it in—in—let me 
see— 

Daisy. Where shall we put it? 

Dolly. (Coming forward.) Put it where no- 
body would ever think of looking for money. 
That’s the safest way. My aunt was robbed 
once, and the burglars carried off all sorts of 
things, all that they could carry, and left five 
hundred dollars in the rag bag. 

Daisy. But the rag bag is in my room, Dolly ; 
so that won’t do. 

Trueman. But Dolly’s notion is a good one. 
Let me see! (Looks around.) Here’s the 
very place, Daisy. (Goes to mantlepiece and 
takes down vase. ) 

Daisy. Grandmother’s old vase for snuff! 

Trueman, Yes. Give me the money. 








Daisy. (Giving roll of notes.) There it is, 
twelve hundred dollars; I counted it just be- 
fore I came down stairs. It will be safe in 
that, I think. 

Trueman. (Putting roll in vase.) There, 
child! (Puts vase back.) 

Daisy. But I wish it was not in the house 
at all. 

Trueman. Well, child, that could not be 
helped, unless I threw it away on tif road, 
for I was too late altogether for bank. I wish 
I did not have to leave you two girls alone in 
the house with it, but that is another thing 
cannot be helped. I’ll be back by sunrise. 
Lock the house up safely, and go to bed. 

Daisy. Yes, sir. We are not afraid. 

Trueman. Good-night! Ican’t imagine what 
sent Harry off to the city, nor what keeps him 
there solong. If he was here now, or Dave 
had come home, the house would be safe 
enough, or rather what is in the house, for I 
don’t suppose any burglars would carry the 
old farm-house off on their backs. But 1 must 
not stand chattering here any longer. 

Daisy. No; go now, so you can come back 
the sooner. 

Trueman. Good-night, child! 

Daisy. Good-night, papa! 

Trueman. Good-night, Dolly! 

Dolly. Good-night, sir! I hope you’ll soon 
be back safe. [Zeit TRUEMAN. 

Daisy. (Running to window, kisses her hand.) 
He sees me, Dolly. There he goes out the 
gate. Jerry is in no hurry; he would rather 
stayin the stable. They are out of sight now. 
(Coming forward.) 

Dolly. I dare say Mr. Trueman would rather 
stay at home, too. 

Daisy. Yes; nothing but his love for Uncle 
Will would ever take him away from us at 
night; but the message was very urgent, and 
uncle may be very sick. 

Dolly. Were—were you ever all alone in the 
house before, Miss Daisy? 

Daisy. Never at night. Harry was always 
here if papa went away. But I am not afraid 
—at least (looking around)—not much. 

Dolly. (Nervously.) N-n-o, I’m not exactly 
afraid ; but (starting)—did anybody pass that 
window, Miss Daisy ? 

Daisy. No; but—Dbut, Dolly, it is not nice to 
be alone for the whole night in this big house. 

Dolly. There’s nothing to be afraid of, miss. 
Oh (with @ scream), did you hear a noise ? 

Daisy. (Coming close to Dotty.) No; did 
you? } 

Doily. I—I guess it was a rat. 

Daisy. Let us lock up. I'll fasten this win- 
dow. 

(They lock doors and fasten windows.) 

Dolly. (At window.) This one won’t fasten, 
Miss Daisy, you know. 

Daisy. No; Harry broke the catch on pur- 
pose, so that he could get in at any time with- 
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out waking papa. But nobody knows it is 
broken, so it’s no great matter. I do wonder 
why Harry don’t come home! I am like papa; 
I can’t imagine why he went away. 

Dolly. (In a low voice.) 1 can. 

Daisy. You can? Why, Dolly, did he tell 
you? 

Dolly. (Shyly.) Yes. 

Daisy. And not tell me! And I am his own, 
only sister ; and you are—are—only— 

Dolly. A servant girl. You needn’t mind 
saying it, Miss Daisy ; I know it well enough. 
And that is the reason your brother went 
away. 

Daisy. Because you are a servant! 
do you mean, Dolly? 

Dolly. Just what I say. Your brother isa 
rich farmer’s son, as good as anybody in all 
Hiltonville, or Hilton either, for that matter, 
and he’s been to college, and he’s a real gen- 
tleman, if ever one lived. And I—I’m only 
his father’s servant girl. 

Daisy. (Kindly.) And he would like you to 
be father’s daughter-in-law. (Puts her arm 
around Doty.) Why, you silly Dolly, papa 
will be delighted. 

Doily. Oh, no, miss! I made Harry go 
away, or rather he went away, because I told 
him I never, never would marry him, his father 
would be so angry. 

Daisy. Dut papa will be pleased, Dolly; he 
told me so. 

Dolly. He did? 

Daisy. He did. You needn’t look so aston- 
ished. He knows what a little treasure of a 
wife Harry will have—if—look up, Dolly—you 
just send for him to come home again. 

Dolly. (Shyly.) But, Miss Daisy, I am so 
poor ! 

Daisy. What of that? Papa always meant 
to give Harry the Cherry Farm when he mar- 
ried, and when dear Dave comes back from 
his voyage we are to live here. So you see we 
will have a house apiece, Dolly. 

Dolly. Yes, Miss Daisy. 

Daisy. Do you know where Harry is, Dolly? 

Dolly. He’s gone to the city to see if he can 
find anything to do. 

Daisy. Anything to do? 

Dolly. He said he would never, never come 
home again, because—because I said I would 
not marry him. 

Daisy. You hard-hearted Dolly! 

Dolly. But he said he should go to the post- 
office every day, because—if I changed my 
mind, and thought I could love him, I must 
write and he would come home. 

Daisy. Did you tell him you didn’t love 
him? 

Dolly. Yes—because I knew he wouldn’t 
take no for an answer if—if I—that is—J—I 
said I did not care one bit for him. 

Daisy. And have you changed your mind? 

Dolly. No, miss, because I was only fibbing. 


What 





I did love him dearly (crying), and I keep 
right on loving him. I can’t help it. 

Daisy. I wouldn’t try. We will write to- 
morrow and have him home again. Don’t 
cry, Dolly (kissing her), my little sister what 
is to be. 

Dolly. O Miss Daisy, how good you are! 

Daisy. Good to myself then. lalways wanted 


a sister. And, Dolly, since we are to be sis- 
ters, suppose we drop that miss. Call me 
Daisy, dear. 


Dolly. Yes, miss—Daisy. 

Daisy. (Laughing.) Try again. 

Dolly. (Caressing her.) Dear Daisy. 

Daisy. That’s better. Come, suppose we 
go to bed; I’m sleepy, and I don’t believe 
there is any danger. I wish that money was 
safe out of the house though. 

Dolly. Nobody will ever look for it in that 
cheap old crockery vase. Suppose we sleep in 
one room, miss— 

(Daisy shakes her finger.) 

Dolly. Daisy I mean. We can take care of 
each other then. 

, Daisy. So we can. Come! 
(They each light a candle and take it away, put- 
ting out the light in kitchen. Hxeunt.) 


SceNE II.—BREAKING. 

ScENE.—Sume as before, in very dim light. 

Harry. (Outside of scene, tries door.) Can’t 
get in that way; all locked up. We must try 
the window. 

Dave. Open it softly. 

( Window opens, and Harry and DAVE ereep 
tn over the sill.) 

Harry. Take off your boots. We won’t 
wake the girls if we can help it. Wasn’t it 
lucky I heard father was away to-night? } 
meant to sleep at the tavern and come over in 
the morning. And those poor girls alone in 
this big house! 

Dave. Yes, and if I had come blundering 
along as I intended before I met you, I should 
have hammered and pounded to get in, and 
frightened the poor things to death. 

Harry. There, my boots are off. 

Dave. And mine. 

Harry. Stand just where you are then, and 
I'll find a match. 

(Gropes to the mantlepiece and feels for match- 
bor. Knocks down vase with money. Strikes 
match and lights the lamp.) 

Dave. What are you breaking? 

Harry. (Stooping.) I don’t know. Halloo! 
(Picks up roll of money.) What’s all this? 
Money! What a lot of it! So that is what 
grandmother kept in her old snuff vase, is it? 
I don’t believe it has been taken down in ten 
years. I’ll take care of that till father comes. 

Dave. I say, old fellow, I wouldn’t be mean 
enough to throw out a hint, but I’ve tramped 
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over thirty miles to-day to-get back to Daisy, 
and I was in such a hurry | ate nothing after 
leaving the ship this morning. 

Harry. And it is nearly morning again. 
Let’s see what is in the cupboard. (Opens 
cupboard. ) 

Dave. The fire is nearly out, but I know 
where the coal-hole is. 

Harry. All right; you get some coal, and 
I’ll set the table. Cold beef! 

Dave. I hope it’s a good, big piece. 

Harry. Apple pie! 

Dave. Get out half a dozen. 

Harry. Bread and butter! 

(Starts with both hands full of plates for the 
table. One plate slips off to floor.) 

Dave. What are you breaking now? 

Harry. Only a plate. Get the coal like a 
good fellow, and I'll make some coffee. 

(DAVE takes scuttle and shovel, and goes out 
of the door opposite the one by which the farmer 
went out.) 

Dave. (Calling back.) 1 say, there’s not 
much room to dance about in here. I guess 
your father has just invested in a whole coal 
yard. 

Harry. Help yourself then! Makea rousing 
fire. I’ll grind some coffee. 

(Harry, inside of cupboard, grinds coffee in 
mill. DAVE shovelscoal. Enter Daisy and DoL- 
LY on tiptoe. Harry has back to audience. DAISY 
and DOLLY have on wrappers, and their hair 
hangs loose, as if they dressed hastily.) 

Daisy. (In a low voice.) O Doliy! I knew 
we heard a noise. Oh, one of them is in the 
cupboard! (Rushes quickly across stage, slams 
door of cupboard and bolts it.) 

Dolly. And one is in the coal-hole. (Runs to 
door of coal-hole, and shuts that and bolts tt.) 

Daisy. Oh, lam so frightened ! 

Dolly. Are there any more? 

(During the whole conversation between DAIsy 
and Douiy, Harry and Dave kick, bang, and 
shake the doors, calling to be let out, but inamuf- 
fled voice. DAVE occasionally rattles coal, as if 
falling over it. Harry smashes crockery with 
great crashes. Intervals of silence for the girls to 
speak, and then noises again. ) 

Daisy. (Looking wnder tables, and everywhere 
in the room.) O Dolly! are there any more? 
Oh, my burglar won’t leave us a whole plate! 
Just listen to him! 

Dolly. Well, mine can’t do much mischief in 
the coal-hole, that’s one comfort. But Daisy, 
what a noise they make. I thought burglars 
were quiet, and they were shovelling coal and 
grinding coffee as if they were quite at home? 

Daisy. (Contemptuously.) They probably 
knew there were only two girls in the house. 
If only Harry or Dave were here! 

Dolly. They 'il have those doors down next. 

Daisy. No fear of that. They have good 
strong bolts and hinges. (Sinking into a chair.) 
I’m trembling all over, Dolly! 





Dolly. So am I. What if there is a whole 
gang more outside! 

Daisy. O Dolly! (Starting up.) 

Dolly. What is it? 

Daisy. The money, Dolly! The roll of notes. 

Dolly. Oh, that’s all safe, I know! They’ve 
not found that yet. (Both run to mantlepiece.) 

Daisy. The vase is gone! 

Dolly. No, itis here, on the hearth, all broken 
to pieces. 

Daisy. And the money ? 

Dolly. (Slowly.) I don’t see the money. 

Daisy. Somebody was watching us, Dolly. 
The window was not closed, and we had a 
light. Some thief saw papa put the notes in 
the vase, and they are gone! 

Dolly. 1 think not. 1 don’t think the money 
is gone. 

Daisy. It is not here. 

Dolly. 1 think itis. It is probably in that 
cupboard or the coal-hole. Your prisoner or 
mine has it, I am sure. 

Daisy. My prisoner won’t leave us one dish. 
Do listen how he is breaking the crockery ! 

Dolly. But, if we let him out, he may murder 
us. 
Daisy. I don’t intend to let him out, you 
may be sure. O Dolly! what shall we do? 

Dolly. (Shutting window.) We can’t do any- 
thing more. We’ve caught them, that’s one 
comfort. 

Daisy. And they can’t eseape. There are 
no windows in the cupboard or coal-hole, and 
only one door to each. Oh (to the prisoners), 
you may kick away as much as you please! 
You won’t get out till we have the constables 
here. 

Dolly. Do see their impudence! They were 
going tohave supper. Here are plates, knives, 
forks, and spoons on the table. 

Daisy. And the bread and butter all ready! 

Dolly. How cold it is here! 

Daisy. And the fire almost out. I'll get 
some coal. No, I can’t. We can’t open that 
door. 

Dolly. I think that burglar will kick it down 
presently. Oh, I wish it was morning! 

Daisy. It must be very near dawn. (Goes to 
window.) See, Dolly, the day is breaking! 

(A terrible crash in cupboard. ) 

Dolly. So is all the crockery-ware ! 

[Curtain falls. ] 





ScENE III.—HovsEBREAKING. 
ScENE. — Same as before, in full light. DOLLY 
and Datsy discovered seated. 
Daisy. Oh, if father would only come back! 
Dolly. Do—do you think the burglars are 
dead, Daisy? They are so very quiet. 
Daisy. Perhaps we ought to have let father 
look, as he wanted to. 
Dolly. And, perhaps, he would have been 
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murdered right before our eyes. No, indeed! 
He did the very wisest thing, in going for the 
constables and some of the neighbors. Don’t 
look so doleful, Daisy! Think of your good 
news! 

Daisy. That Dave’s ship isin? He will be 
here to-day. What will he say when he hears 
how narrowly we escaped having our throats 
cut in our beds ? 

Dolly. (Shuddering.) Oh, perhaps they were 
only housebreaking, Daisy, not meaning mur 
der! I wish they would move. 

Daisy. If—if they should be smothered or 
hurt with the broken dishes, Dolly, would they 
hang us? 

Dolly. I don’t know. I—I—would you dare 
peep, Daisy ? 

Daisy. (Running to cupboard, peeps in key- 


hole.) It is all black, Dolly. (Shakes door.) 
Say! 
Harry. (Sulkily.) You’ve come to your 


senses, have you? Perhaps you think it isa 
good joke shutting a fellow in here? 

Daisy. He’s alive, at any rate. 

Dolly. Let’s try the other one. 
door of coal-hole.) 

Dave. ( Angrily.) Stop that ! I’ve had enough 
of your fooling for one while. Just open the 
door, will you? 

Dolly. Not exactly. He’s not dead, Daisy. 

Daisy. How oddly they talk! 

Dolly. (Laughing.) Don’t you see, each one 
thinks that the other one has shut him up for a 
joke. 

Daisy. Perhaps they quarrelled about the 
money. 

Dolly. Perhaps so. If—if we let them out 
now, they might save us any further trouble 
by murdering each other 

Daisy. (Shuddering.) Ugh! I wonder what 
Harry would think of his little sweetheart this 
morning? You are as white asa ghost, and 
your hair is arranged in a highly original fash- 
ion. 

Dolly. (Laughing.) Look in the glass, Miss 
Daisy, before you criticize your neighbors. 
David would probably admire you as little as 
Harry would admire me. Hark! 

( Noise of voices outside.) 

Daisy. Papa at last! 


(Pounds on 


Enter Mr. TRUEMAN, Dopss, and Jrxxs. (Jf 
the eee © the company permits, some of 
the newg might follow.) 

Trueman. Here we are, my brave girls. 

Now we will let those desperate fellows out. 
(Dosss and Jinks stand, one on each side of 

the door of the cupbeard. TRUEMAN opens door. 

HARRY darts out, and is seized by constables. 

Harry must be all stained and smeared with 

jam, pie, pickles, and other eatables, and his face 

especially covered.) 
Harry. (Shaking himself.) Let go of me! 
Dobbs. (Sarcastically.) Oh, yes, sir, of course ! 





Jinks. Anything to oblige a gentleman. 

Daisy. QO Dolly, what an awful-looking 
wretch ! 

Dolly. He looks just like a murderer. 

Harry. What are you holding me for? 

Dobbs. Housebreaking. 

Jinks. Exactly — housebreaking. 
State’s prison for life. 

Harry. (Laughing loudly.) That’s a good 
one! 

Trueman. Why !—why, surely I know that 
voice. 

Harry. Well, I should think you might, hav- 
ing heard it every day for some twenty-two 
years. 

Daisy. O Dolly! 

Dolly. It’s Harry! 

Harry. (Crossly.) Of course, itis! Father, 
suppose you tell these fellows to let me go. 

Dobbs. Certainly. 

Jinks. A mistake, I see. 

(Both laugh loudly.) 

Harry. (Crossly.) Fun, isn’t it? I suppose 
if you had been several hours in a cupboard, 
and broke something over your head every time 
you tried to move, you wouldn’t think it was so 
funny. 

Daisy. O Harry, I’m so sorry! 

Dobbs. Is’ pose we ain’t wanted no longer? 

Trueman. No. I see it has been a false alarm. 

[Hveunt Dopss cnd JINKs. 

Harry. This is the thanks a fellow gets for 
coming home to protect his sister—and—and— 

Daisy. Dolly! 1 know all about it, you see. 

Harry. 1 heard down-in the village that 
Unele Will had sent for father, and so I came 
here— 

Daisy. (Interrupting him.) But O Harry, 
there were burglars! They stole twelve hun- 
dred dollars out of grandmother’s old snuff 
vase. 

Harry. 1s that it? (Showing notes.) 

Trueman. That’s it! So you were house- 
breaking, after all, sir. 

Harry. 1 thought it was grandmother’s say- 
ings, when I broke the vase. Dolly —havn’t 
you got anything to say to a fellow? 

Dolly. (Demurely.) I should strongly advise 
him to wash his face. 

Harry. I will—oh, by the way, what became 
of Dave? 

Daisy. Dave! 

Dolly. My burglar! (Runs to ceal-hole.) 

Harry. Yes, Dave! He came over with me. 

Dolly. 1—1 am afraid he is in here. 

Harry. In the coal-hole! 

Dolly. (Opening door.) I shut somebody up 
here. 

Dave. (Cravling out on all fours, all covered 
with coal.) That’s a nice little joke of yours, 
now ain’t it, Harry Trueman! I’ll be even 
with you yet. 

Daisy. O Dave! Dave! 

Dave. (Standing up.) You here, Daisy! I 


That’s 
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—think, dear, you’d better stand off till I get | 
the coal-dust off me. Somebody shut me up 
in the coal-hole. 

Dolly. lt was me, sir. 

Dave. You, was it? Will you kindly inform 
me what you did it for? 

Dolly. I thought you was a burglar, house- 
breaking. 

Dave. Oh! And you, Harry. Bless us, man! 
where have you been ? 

Harry. In the eupboard. 

Trueman. You are a very handsome couple ; 
and the girls don’t look much better. lam 
proud of my family. 

Dolly. Oh, I forgot my hair! 

Dawy. And I my old dressing-gown ! 

Harry. Father! 

Trueman. Well! 

Harry. (Putting his arm round Doty.) You 
say your family. Did yoususpect that I wanted 
one more added to the trio? 

Daisy. (Going to Davn’s side.) Suppose we 
call it a quartette, Harry. , 

Harry. A quintette, you mean! 

Trueman. That’s right; the more the mer- | 
rier. I’m thinking of looking up a nice old 
maid myself. 

Daisy. If you dare! 

Trueman. Why not? You’ll not be afraid 
to stay here now when I’m courting, with two 
such noble defenders against burglars. 

Daisy. They ought to understand such busi- 
ness. You know the old proverb, “set a thief 
to catch a thief.”’ 

Harry. You are complimentary. 

Dolly. Were you not both detected, this very 
day, housebreaking? 

Pave. Guilty, Harry? 

Harry. Guilty; and appeal to the court for 
mercy. 

Trueman. Which will be granted only on 
condition that you all scatter and make your- 
selves presentable, while I get breakfast. 

(Harry and Do.xy, hand in hand, as if talk- 
ing. DAVE embracing Daisy. TRUEMAN lif 
ing his hands at cupboard, as if just discovering | 
the destruction of dishes.) 

[Curtain falls.] 
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WHEN you have enough, remember the time 
of hunger. 

WHATEVER withdraws us from the power of 
our senses; whatever makes the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future, predominate over the pre- 
sent, advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings. Farfrom me, and far from my friends, 
be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us, | 
indifferent and unmoved, over any ground 
which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or virtue. That man is little to be envied, 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon 
the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of Lona. 





HOME. 


BY ANNA D. HERRIOTT. 








= ™ there ’s one place like home—’tis at God’s holy 
surine 
toe high thoughts are kindled, and feelings 
vine, 
Where the anthems of praise so melodiously roll— 
There’s the home of devotion—the home of the soul.” 


GENTLE reader, perchance your eye may rest 
on this plain, simple, substantive, Home; and 
you may think it such a common, every-day 


| term, that there could be nothing romantic, 


sentimental, or interesting in such a subject. 

It is what we meet with in our daily walk, 
all we do or say, is at home, belonging to, or 
connected with, our own or another’s home in 
some way. In taking a voyage across the 
ocean, ora journey in a rail car, we have either 
left our home, are returning, or going to, an- 
other home ; we can readily perceive home con- 
nected in the course of our journey through 
this life, and in a proper view the life to come. 

Home is part of ourselves — what a volume 
does it open to our view; the wide expanse of 
a creation, is that little, but endearing word, 
home—thought appears illimitable to carry it 
out in all its bearings. Yes, home is part of 
ourselves. 

If we have been the loved object in the home 
circle, and have left its sacred precincts, have 
we not heard the soft whisper, ‘‘ Home is not 


| home without thee ?’’—or, have we been absent 
and returned to its warm greetings, ‘‘ How 


sweet the welcome home!”’ 

If we take it as individuals, each forming a 
link in that home, how much have we for re- 
flection ; what influence are we exerting there, 
in what manner, and will good result there- 
from? 

Husband and wife, brother and sister, rela- 
tives and friends, all make a link in the golden 
chain—home. 

We often find one of the links, perhaps the 
most valued, the most cherished and precious, 
will be suddenly broken and dissevered from 
the golden chain by the angel of death, and 
carried to a home above the skies; there to 
form a jewelled link around the throne of 
God ;—and, like a magnet, attracting by its 
power the remaining earthly links, until one 
after one will separate and join as a whole the 
golden chain in Heaven. 

What a sweet word sister is when spoken in 
tones of love by the brother, what a loved link 
in home do they make, bound together by na- 
ture’s sweetest tie. The influence they exert 
—shallit not be for good? Gentle sister, keep 
your brother near you by your winning ways, 


| be kind and affectionate in your deportment— 


let your example be such as Heaven would 
sanction. 

Brother, lend a listening, willing ear to her 
counsels ; meet not too readily other smiles, nor 
grant Other requests with more pleasure than 
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your sister’s. Fret not at her gentle remon- 
strance, when needed. In this be wise, and 
you will make your home a domestic Heaven. 

Let your heart respond in sentiments like 
these :— 


“* Mine eyes have seen the beautiful, 
Mine ears have heard their thrilling voice— 
My heart has felt their potent rule, 
The fears of hope—the hope of joys, 
But never has my sight approved 
A fairer than my sister—no— 
None other sound so much hath moved 
As her—‘ dear brother’—spoken low—” 


The young and inexperienced bride, leaving 
her childhood’s home, and all she loved so 
fondly, to trust the love of a stranger. With 
what a fearful and palpitating she 
ushered midst strangers, and gives the hurried 
thought—is this to be my home? She looks 
hesitatingly, fears that she is watched — and, 
perhaps, hears an unkind remark, or unplea- 
sant allusion. Then, oh, then, how she longs 
for that sweet home! to throw herself into the 
arms of that dear mother, to pour out her in- 
experiences, her sorrows, and her joys. 

Time passes, the bride becomes a young 
mother—see the loved cherub nestled close to 
her bosom, forming a new link, whilst the young 
mother feels thisis myhome. Loving mother, 
wide and extended is your sphere for action , 
a young being thrown upon your tender care; 
it is yours now to watch, guard, and cherish, 
both morally and physically. If you study 
this little, but most curious piece of mechan- 
ism, you cannot but exclaim, ‘I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made.’”’ 

It is yours to prepare for a home in eternity. 
What happiness can be pictured here! He to 
whom she gave her first pure love is looking 
peace itself. Is it not her hallowed inflzence 
making home a Paradise? Where is woman 
best appreciated and loved? Is it not in the 
home circle? What is it gives so much beauty, 
such a gushing tenderness to our simple English 
word home? The French chez, the German 
Heimath or Heim, has no such sweetness as 
our little word home. Home is where love 
reigns—for woman is love. 

The dreadful and most fearful conflagration 
which devastated the city of P—— afforded a 
striking contrast of homes. In the midst, 
where the fire was raging terrifically, was a 
home of affluence. One might have supposed 
the dwelling a palace of a Peri; hangings of 
tapestry and gold, carpets that rivalled the 
tints of the rainbow and the seftness of vel- 
vet, furniture the most elegant that workman- 
ship could produce, services of gold and silver, 
collections of the rarest and most valuable 
curiosities ; in fine, all that wealth could pos- 
sibly attain was here amassed by an individual, 
one of the spectators, who was looking agoniz- 
ingly on the seene, beholding all he valued be- 
come a prey to the devouring element. The 


| affluent, those living in comfortable homes, 








| fire! 





mechanics, the day laborer, were ina few hours 


| all on an equality. He who had thought only 
| of enriching his home for his own gratification, 


without a thought of gratitude to the Giver of 
all, was now worse than the veriest beggar he 
had driven from his door. 

Penury, with all its train of evils, appeared 
to him in its most hideous form. There he 
stood, horror struck, gazing at the flames, as 
they continued to roll on in one lurid blaze, ever 
and anon stretching themselves majestically 
towards heaven, as if revelling in the sacrifice. 
A crowd advanced bearing a human form on 
a bed, the open space in which he stood afford- 
ed a desirable spot to lay the sufferer. The 
bearers deposited their burden, then hastened 
away to renew their efforts in saving those who 
were in peril, or to extricate those bodies who 
had already perished in the flames. 

As he turned a glance on the apparent life- 
less form, he recognized in the pale face a poor 
woman who had solicited charity, to prevent 
her from being thrown out of a garret, which 
constituted her home. 

** Alas!” (thought he) “not many hours ago 
did I send this poor creature away, and cursed 
her for disturbing me at my banquet—and now, 
oh! God! (wringing his hands in agony) what 
am I better now than she ?”’ 

With this regretful, momentary pang, he 
turned to the woman and inquired :— 

‘*Where will you be taken?” 

With a beaming smile on her countenance, 
she replied :— 

**Oh, sir, I shall soon be at home to dwell in 
mansions above !"’ 

And then, in an ecstasy, she exclaimed :— 

‘Oh, blessed fire, that has brought me so 
near to my home !” 

**Peace, woman !’’ he angrily replied ; “‘why 
aggravate my loss with your cant? I have no 
home ; how are you better off than [?”’ 

She meekly answered :— 

* «“T have a home immortal in the Heavens, 
laid up for me through the merits of my Re- 
deemer. Your life has been mercifully spared, 
you may have time to secure a home more valu- 
able than the one you have lost.” 

**Lost! lost! can it be true!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Am I not ina frightful dream? or is ita fear- 
ful reality? Fool, woman, to call it a blessed 
Away! away! your very looks haunt 
me.”’ 

The next morning’s sun arose on the corpse 
of the poor woman, whilst her happy spirit had 
taken up its abode in the mansions of the 
blessed ; and, at the same time, the hospital 
gates were thrown open, and through them 
were men bearing a maniac, a man in the prime 
of life, the loser of the magnificent edifice 
His shouts and cry of fire—his 1mprecations on 
the Ruler of flood and flame, were dreadfully 
appalling ; the loss of his home had deprived 
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him of his reason, physicians pronounced his 
a hopeless case. 

Many a sun rose and set on the unhappy in- 
dividual in his lonely cell; time had whitened 
his raven locks ere reason again resumed her 
throne. He was now clothed with humility, and 
in his right mind; holy, happy thoughts now 
reigned where all had been tumult and wrath. 

In his present home was now erected an altar 
of prayer, Where mammon’s shrine had once 
been worshipped ; the poor never turned from 
his door empty, he relieved the afflicted, his 
home was one to the homeless. He has been 
often heard to exclaim, “‘ Oh, blessed fire ! thou 
hast been my purifier, thou hast been instru- 
mental in fitting me to enjoy a home where no 
fire can consume, or aught destroy, where all 
is happiness and perfect peace.” 

Take only a few dwellings in a city, what 
different aspects would they present, how vast- 
ly different the influence would we find exerted 
therein! 

Home! home! what fields of romance, what 
melting scenes, what horrific sights, what un- 
precedented realities hast thou yet to unfold? 
what gloomy pictures, what vivid contrasts to 
present? Homes of happiness, love, and con- 
tentment ; homes of wretchedness, hatred, and 
remorse. Homes of affluence, splendor, and 
luxury ; homes of pinching want, sgualid mis- 
ery, and degradation. 

But the happy bome, where is it? In the 
welling of the Christian—there may be found 
the happy home. At morn may be seen the 
family on bended knee in supplication to the 
Giver of all good, for his blessing and guidance 
through the day; and at eve, when all nature 
is hushed in quiet repose, their voices may be 
heard ascending in praise and thankfulness to 
their Heavenly Father. Their home here is a 
daguerreotype of their better home, Heaven. 
When their work is accomplished, their pilgrimage 

done, 
The conflict being over, the victory won, 
Kind angels waft gently their spirits above, 
To a home in the skies—a Heaven of iove. 


Money will not purchase prudence, and, 
without prudence, the greatest wealth will 
bring the greatest poverty. He is a great sim- 
pleton who imagines that the chief power of 
wealth is to supply wants ; in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, it creates more wants than it 
supplies. Keen are the pangs of hunger, and 
sad is the spirit of him who is sinking into an 
early grave for the want of the common neces- 
saries of life; but no less keen are the mortifi- 
eations and cares of him who, nursed in ease 
and luxury, is thrown by circumstances into 
dark perplexities, which his mental indolence 
cannot unravel, and who is reduced even to an 
apprehension of the want of thosé- luxuries 
which are to him more than life. 





THE VIGIL. 





BY ALICE B. NEAL. 





I WIL keep the solemn vigil, 
Kneeling where thy form was laid, 

Waiting for the last sad honors 
Which by hands of love are paid. 


Here I kissed that brow whose coldness 
Sent a thrill from lip to heart, 
Chilling every quick pulsation— 
Bidding Hope’s last throb depart. 
Here the soft bright curl was severed, 
That was to my bosom pressed— 
Knowing thy dear head no longer 
Here in peace and love might rest. 


Here I stood, while shadowy phantoms 
Of the coming lone?y years, 

Slowly, slowly, passed before me, 
Mocking the relief of tears. 


Oh, the burden of that anguish! 

Weighing down both thought and prayer, 
Till I recognized the meaning 

Of that bitter word despair ! 


Now as then, the moonlight streameth 
Coldly through the silent rooin, 

Serving but to mark more plainly 
Darkness merged in deeper gloom. 


And a tracery of shadows— 
Floating, waving fitfully— 

Seem most like a living presence 
With a dumb, deep sympathy. 


Weli I know the moonlight falleth 
On the grave whose narrow bound 

Gave the form so dearly cherished 
To the dull, unconscious ground. 


And the foliage fluttering faintly 
To the night wind’s solemn strain 
Throws like shadows on the marble 
Marking where thou long hast lain. 


Yet, though life and death divide us, 
Friend of friends! thou nearer art 

Than when I stood in silence 
Foided closely to thy heart. 


Now, thou seest how human frailty 
Struggles with an inner life— 

How resolves and aims.are wrested 
From me in the spirit strife. 


For my soul is all before thee; 
Doubts—repentance—murmurings 

Sweep by turns, with wail and discord, 
O’er the shuddering, trembling strings. 


And thou knowest how slowly—slowly— 
Undertones of harmony, 

To this vexed, perturbed music, 
Ever come with thoughts of thee; 


Of thy patient, loving spirit, 
Self-renouncing, se)f-sustained ; 

Ever with a thought for others, 
In thy darkest hours retained. 


But the first gray light of morning 
Hath its fairer sister kissed ; 

And the moonbeams slowly fading 
Warn me from the solemn tryst— 


Till another year has drawn me 
Closer to the grave and Heaven, 

And I kneel once more, beloved, 
Where that last cold kiss was given. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


PURSE (CROCHET). 

Tus purse is crocheted with dark blue and 
claret-colored purse silk, as follows: Take 14 
small steel rings, and crochet with claret-col- 
ored purse silk, 1 double in eack ring, and 22 
double in the 14th ring, going back along the 
13 rings, alternately, 1 double between the 
rings, 11 double in the next ring, close with a 
slip stitch (see illustration). This forms the 
centre. Crochet on each side 3 similar rows 
of alternate blue and claret silk, joining the 
centre of each. 11 double to the correspond- 
ing stitch of the 2d half of the ring. This 
completes one end of the purse ; fold it in half, 
and work along it for the centre, with blue 


Fig. 1. 


silk, as follows: 1st rouwnd*: 3 chain, 3 times 
alternately, 5 double in centre, 5 of the double 
crochet on the upper edge of the ring cro- 
cheted with blue, 9 chain, miss the next red 
ring. The 5 double, as above, in the next 
ring, repeat once from *, close with a slip 
stitch. 2d. 4 chain, the first 3 to form 1 treble*, 
3 times alternately; 3 treble, separated by 1 
chain between each, in the 1st, 3d, and 5th 
double, 9 chain, then 3 treble, with 1 chain 
between each, in the ist, 3d, and 5th of the 5 
chain, 1 chain, 1 treble in the centre of the 
next 3 chain, 1 chain, repeat once more from 
*, closing the round with a slip stitch. 3d to 
34th Like the 2d row, crocheting each treble 
in the treble of the preceding round, and from 











the 11th to the 24th round, make the opening, 
for which the work must be turned and cro- 
cheted to and fro, so that the centre 9 chain 
on the side of the purse, above which the 
opening is to be worked, is passed across as a 
loop to the next row. In the last row of the 
centre part join each treble to the double 
stitches of the corresponding ring of the 2d 
end of the purse. Then join the side edges of 
each end with red silk, beginning at the lower 
edge as follows: 6 times alternately 1 double 
in the centre stitches of the next rings, which 
are placed one over the other, 6 chain, then 1 
double in the next 2 rings, 3 chain, close with 
a slip stitch, fasten and cut the thread. Then 





crochet a row of double crochet along the side 
edges, as follows: 6 times 9 double in the next 
6 chain, then 5 double in the 3 chain, 34 times 
4 double in the vertical parts of each treble on 
the side edges of the next 34 rows of the centre 
part, then 5 double in the next 3 chain, 6 times 
9 double in the next 6 chain. Then crochet 
the long way with claret-colored ‘silk, through 
the centre part, as follows: Begin with 1 slip 
stitch in the centre stitch of the first ring at 
one end, then alternately 3 chain, t double in 
the centre of the next 9 chain of the centre 
part; last of all, 3chain and 1 slip stitch in 
centre of ring. In the return row, crochet 4 
double in the 3 chain, and 1 slip stitch, where 
the 1st slip stitch was crocheted, fasten and 
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cut the thread. Then crochet around the 
opening 2 rows as follows: Alternately 3 
chain, 5 double in next loop, in the 2d row, 5 
double in 3 chain, 3chain. When this is com- 
plete, pass over the purse 2 rings, worked over 
in buttonhole stitch of 2 colors, and add the 
tassels to the rings, as shown in our illustra- 
tion. 
Ne 
CHILD’S BALL (CROCHET). 

THE covering for the ball is worked in cro- 
chet tricotée. The inside is filled with finely- 
combed wool, or odds and ends cut up finely. 
You require single wool of two shades of blue, 
one skein of white, some very dark green in 


Fig. 1. 





small skeins, and two small skeins of pink; 
the two latter colors are required for the rose- 
buds. The crochet consists of six stripes of 
light blue and six of the darker shade, joined 
together with a row of chain stitch in white 
wool; a small tuft of white wool finishes the 


Fig. 2. 








ball at each end when the covering is drawn | 
| 2d. Purl, except 4 stitches at the beginning 


up. For each little stripe, begin with a chain 
of three stitches. 1st row. Take up 2 loops, 


making with the 1 on the needle 3 loops, work | der. 


| 


off in crochet tricotée, work 2 more little rows 
on it. 4th. Take up the ist loop, then 1 on 
the chain just above it, 1 plain, make 1 on the 
next chain between the loops, take up the last 
loop, work the 5 stitches back plain. 5th and 
6th. Plain. 7th. Increase after the 1st loop 
and before the last, as in the 4th row, then 5 
rows plain. 13¢4. Increase again: on each, 
side; 5 rows plain. 19th. Increase again on 
each side; five rows plain. 25th. Increase 
again on each side; five rows plain. 31st. In- 
crease again on both sides. You ought now 
to have 15 stitches on the needle. Now work 
10 more little rows plain. Then begin and 
decrease 1 stitch on each side by taking up the 
first 2 and last 2 loops together; * 5 rows 
plain. Decrease in the next row on each side ; 
repeat from * until you have only 3 stitches 
on the needle, work 2 rows plain, and fasten 
off. Make 12 of these little stripes 6 light and 
6 dark blue, join them together with a row of 
crochet in white wool, and work the little 
rosebuds on each stripe after the detail Fig. 2. 


EMBROIDERED CROSS, 


For book-marker, worked with gold thread 
and pale blue silk, on a foundation of white 
watered silk. 
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KNITTED SHAWL (FEATHER 
PATTERN). 

Ir in Shetland, cast on 272 stitches on long 
needles, No. 8 or 9, and knit 4 plain rows for 
the border, then a pattern row, which must 
commence and end with 4 plain stitches for 
the border. ist row. The pattern consists of 
19 stitches *, knit 2 together 3 times (over, 1 
plain), 6 times, knit 2 together 3 times, 1 plain, 
repeat from *; at the end of row the 1 plain is 
omitted, and the 4 plain for the border worked. 


je 
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and end, which are knitted plain for the bor- 
3d. Allplain. 4. Like 2d. Then com- 
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mence again at 1st, which is the pattern row; 
there will be 14 repetitions of the pattern in 
the row. This is a most easy stitch, as there 
is only one pattern row to recollect. It will 
take 100 patterns in all to make the shawl 
square. A larger set of the pattern would be 
handsomer (consisting of 25 stitches), the oniy 
difference being that you knit 2 together 4 
times instead of 3, and the over, 1 plain 8 





gether, 2 plain, over twice, knit 2 together, 4 
plain, over twice, 2 plain. These 9 rows are 
not repeated. 10th. 3 piain, 1 purl, 6 plain, 1 
purl, 4 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, 1 plain. 11¢hk. Slip 1, 2 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, 2 plain, over twice, knit 2 to. 
gether, 3 plain, over twice, knit 2 together, 7 
plain. 12th. Cast off 5, 3 plain, 1 purl, 5 plain 
1 purl, 4 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain 





times in succession before the 1 plain that di- 
vides the patterns ; this single plain is left out 
at the end of the pattern row, and only the 4 
plain stitches of the border knitted. For this 
size 282 stitches must be cast on. The follow- 
ing feather edging will match, to be put around 
the shawl. It requires a few rows both at the 
beginning and end differing from the rest. 
Cast on 7 stitches with the same sized needles 
used for the centre. 1st row. Slip 1, 2 plain, 
over, knit 2 together, over twice, 2 plain. 2d. 


Glove-Box.—See P. 
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13th. Slip 1, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, over 
twice, knit 2 together, 2 plain, over twice, 
knit 2 together, 4 plain, over twice, knit 2 to- 


| gether, 1 plain. These last 4 rows, from 10th 


to 13th, are to be repeated till you have a suffi- 
cient length, then finish with the following 
rows: Instead of 13th, knit 14th row, casting 
off 8 stitches, over twice, knit 2 together, 4 
plain, over twice, knit 2 together, 1 plain. 
15th. 3 plain, 1 purl, 6 plain, 1 purl, 1 plain. 
16th. Knit 2 together, 1 plain, over twice, knit 





Towel-Stand.—See Page 165. 

2 together, 7 plain. 17th. Cast off 5, 3 plain, 1 
purl, 2 plain. 18¢. Slip 1, 2 plain, 1 purl, 1 
plain, knit 2 together. 19%. Knit 2 together, 
4plain. Castoff. Join the two ends together 
at the back. 


8 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 
plain. 3d. Slip1, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, 
2 plain, over twice, 2 plain. 4¢A. 3 plain, 1 
purl (on the 2d turn of the “‘over’’ of previous 
row), 4 plain, over, knit 2 together, 1 plain. 
5th. Slip 1, 2 plain, over, knit 2 together, over 
twice, knit 2 together, 2 plain, over twice, 2 
plain. 6th. 3 plain, 1 purl (on the 2d turn of 
the ‘‘over’’), 4 plain, 1 purl, 2 plain, over, 
knit 2 together, 1 plain. 7th. Slip 1, 2 plain, 
over, knit 2 together, 2 plain, over twice, knit 
2 together, 3 plain, over twice, 2 plain. 8th. 3 
plain, 1 purl, 5 plain, 1 purl, 4 plain, over, 
knit 2. together, 1 plain. 9th. Slip 1, 2 plain, 
over, knit 2 together, over twice, knit 2 to- 








hatin. 
>> 


BROWN HOLLAND CHATELAINES. 

MAKE a brown Holland pincushion, a nee- 
dle-book, or case to roll up, and a bag to con- 
tain thimble and cotton, etc. Then make a 
band of unbleached tape or Holland to tie or 
fasten round the waist, from this hang four 
pieces of unbleached tape of the length at 
which you wish the things to hang. To one 





~ 
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of these tapes fasten the pincushion, the nee- 
dle-book to another, and the bag to the third. 
The fourth tape should be twice as long as the 
others, and on it hang a pair of scissors, and 
then double it and attach it to the band. 
« ——___ —~> 
WORK-BAG. 
Work-BaG of blue taffetas, inserted between 
two mussel-shells, through which small holes 








have been drilled. Bows and ends of blue 
ribbon and a fringe of dark blue chenille are 
arranged as shown in illustration. 


— >> 


RING-TRAY. 


RInG-TRAY formed of a shell wound around 
with gold cord and cerise purse silk. A chain 





arranged as shown in illustration. The rings 





are wound around with the same colored purse 
silk, and are fitted with cerise tassels. 





<> — ——_—— 


TOWEL-STAND. 
TOWEL-STAND of carved polished wood, with 
centre monogram of brown silk in satin stitch 
and overcast. Cord and tassels are then added 
according to illustration (page 164). 
~~ 


DESIGN FOR A MARKER, 
EMBROIDERED IN COLORS. 











GLOVE-BOX. 


THis useful little box is made out of a cigar- 
case in which holes have been drilled for the 
silk and wool to pass through. The design, 
which may be according to the worker’s 
choice, is then worked with wool and purse 
silk, and the outlines are filled up with red, 
blue, and green wool alternately, overcasting 
each strand of wool with yellow purse silk. 
The border is worked according to our illus- 
tration with wool and silk. Bordering the 
embroidery is a band of black vglvet fastened 
on with brass studs. Inside the box is lined 
with pressed silver paper. The box rests on 
four large meta! feet of a circular shape. 


eo 


FIGURES FOR MARKING LINEN, ETC. 
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4 | divided by three rows of stars; one row of 

DARNED NET: DOILY. stars is worked at each outer side. The doily 

A PIKce of net is required about eight inches | may either be bordered with fringe or lace ; if 

square for each doily ; the two stripes (a por- | the latter, that shown in Fig. 1 will be found 
tion of one is given in full size in Fig. 3) are! suitable. 


Fig. 1. 
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eceipts, Ete. 


PRESERVING, ETC. 

THERE are no better methods of preserving fruits 
than those we have furnished the subscribers of the 
Lapy’s Book in former years. We therefore reprint 
them for the benefit of both new and old subscribers, 
with the addition of some new ones :— 


A few General Rules and Directions for Preserving. 

1. Let everything used for the purpose be delicately 
clean and dry; bottles especially so. 

2. Never place a preserving-pan flat upon the jire, 
as this will render the preserve liable to burn to, as 
it is called; that is to say, to adhere closely to the 
metal, and then to burn. 

%. After the sugar is added to them, stir the pre- 
serves gently at first, and more quickly towards the 
end, without quitting them until they are done ; this 
pepenuiven will always prevent the chance of their 

eing spoiled. 

4. All preserves should be perfectly cleared from 
the scum as it rises. 

5. Fruit which is to be preserved in ore must 
first be blanched or boiled gently, until it is suffi- 
ciently softened to absorb the sugar; and a thin 
syrup must be poured on it at first, or it will shrivel 
instead of remaining plump, and becoming clear. 
Thus, if its weight of sugar is to be allowed, and 
boiled toa syrup with a pint of water to the pound, 
only half the weight must be taken at first, and this 
must not be boiled with the water more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes at the commencement of the pro- 
cess; a part of the remaining sugar must be added 
every time the syrup is reboiled, unless it should be 
otherwise directed in the receipt. 

6. To preserve both the true flavor and the color 
of fruit in jams and jellies, boil them rapidly until 
they are well reduced, before the sugar is added, and 
quickly afterwards, but do not allow them to become 
so much thickened that the sugar will not dissolve 
in them easily, and throw up its scum. In some 
seasons, the juice is so much richer than in others, 
that this effect takes place almost before one is 
aware of it; but the drop which adheres to the skim- 
mer, when it is held up, will show the state it has 
reached. 

7. Never use tin, iron, or pewter spoons, or skim- 
mers for preserves, as they will convert the color of 
red fruit into a dingy purple, and impart, besides, a 
very unpleasant flavor. 

8. When cheap jams or jellies are required, make 
them at once with loaf sugar, but use that which is 
well. refined always, for preserves in general; it isa 
false economy to purchase an inferior kind, as there 
is great waste from it in the quantity of scum which 
it throws =e. 

9. Enamelled pans are the proper utensils for pre- 
serving fruit. 

10. After the fruit is placed in the jars, cover it 
with tissue paper, wet with brandy, and seal tightly 
with the cork, so as to exclude air. 


To Clarify Sugar.—Take the finest kind, break it 
into large lumps, and put it into a preserving-pan. 
If for syrup, add a pint of cold water toeach pound ; 
if for candying, a couple of wineglassfuls to the 
pound will be sufficient. Beat the white of an egg, 
add it to the water, mix it well, and pour it over the 
sugar ; one egg is enough for twelve pounds of sugar, 
if it is fine, or two if it is coarse. When the sugar is 
nearly melted, stir it well, and put it over a gentle 
fire; do not stir it after the scum begins to rise ; let 
it boil five minutes, then take it off the fire, let it 
stand a minute or two, then take the scum carefully 
off; put the pan again on the fire, and ‘when the 
syrup begins to boil throw in a little cold water, 
which should be kept back for the purpose ; boil till 
the scum rises, draw it off the fire, and skim it as 
before ; repeat this till quite clear; it is then fit for 
use. It is by long boiling that the different degrees 
are acquired, which the confectioner requires. 

Currants Preserved.—Take ripe currants, free 
from stems; weigh them, and take the same weight 





of sugar; put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; 
boil the syrup until it is hot and clear; then turn it 
over the fruit; let it remain one night; then set it 
over the fire, and boil gently, until they are cooked 
and clear; take them into the jars or pots witha 
skimmer; boil the syrup until rich and thick; then 
pour it over the fruit. Currants may be preserved 
with ten pounds of fruit to seven of sugar. Take 
the stems from seven pounds of the currants, and 
crusia and press the juice from the remaining three 
pounds; put them into the hot syrup, and boil until 
thick and rich; put it in pots or jars, and the next 
day secure as directed. . 

Currant Jelly.—Pick fine red but long ripe cur- 
rants from the stems; bruise them, and strain the 
juice from a quart at a time through a thin muslin; 
wring it gently, to get all the liquid, put a pound of 
white sugar to each pound of juice, stir it until it is 
all dissolved, set it over a gentle fire, let it become 
hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; then try it by 
taking a spoonful into a saucer; when cold, if it is 
not quite firm enough, boil it for a few minutes 
longer. When the jelly is thick enough, strain it 
into small white jars or glass tumblers; when cold, 
cover with tissue paper. Glass should be tempered 
by keeping it in warm water for a short time before 
pouring any hot liquid into it, otherwise it will 
erack. 

Gooseberries Preserved.—Take the blossom from 
the end, and take off the stems; finish as directed 
for currants. 

To Keep Red Gooseberries.—Pick gooseberries 
when fully ripe, and for each quart take a quarter of 
a pound of sugar and a gill of water; boil together 
until quite a syrup; then put in the fruit, and con- 
tinue to boil gently for fifteen minutes; then put 
them into small stone jars; when cold, cover them 
close; keep them for making tarts or pies. 

Cherries Preserved.—Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe, take off the stems, and take out the stones ; 
save whatever juice runs from them; take an equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup 
of water for each pound; set it over the fire until it 
is dissolved, and boiling hot; then put in the juice 
and cherries, boil them gently until clear through- 
out, take them from the syrup with a skimmer, and 
spread them on flat dishes to cool; let the syrup boil 
until it is rich and quite thick, set it to cool and set- 
tle, take the fruit into jars or pots, and pour the 
syrup carefully over; let them remain open until the 
next day, then cover. Sweet cherries are improved 
by the addition of a pint of red currant-juice, and 
half a pound of sugar to it, for four or five pounds of 
cherries, 

Plums.—There are several varieties of plums. The 
richest purple plum for preserving is the damson; 
there are of these large and small; the large are 
ealled sweet damsons, the small ones are very rich 
flavored. The great difficulty in preserving plums is 
that the skins crack and the fruit comes to pieces; 
the rule here laid down for preserving them obviates 
that difficulty. Purple gages, unless properly pre- 
served, will turn to juice and skins; and the large 
horse plum (as it is generally known) comes com- 
pletely to pieces in ordinary modes of preserving; 
the one recommended below will keep them whole, 
full, and rich. 

To Preserve Purple Plums.—Make a syrup of clean 
brown sugar; clarify it as directed in these receipts; 
when perfectly clear and boiling hot, pour it over the 
plums, having picked out all unsound ones and stems; 
let them remain in the syrup two days, then drain it 
off: make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it over 
again; let them remain another day or two, then put 
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them in a preserving kettle over the fire and simmer 
gently until the syrup is reduced, and thick or rich. 
One pound of sugar for each pound of plums. Small 
damsons are very fine preserved as cherries or any 
other ripe fruit. Clarify the syrup, and when boiling 
hot put in the plums; let them boil very gently until 
they are cooked and the syrup rich. Put them in 
pots or jars. 

To Preserve Plums without the Skins.—Pour boil- 
ing water over large egg or magnum bonum plums; 
cover them until it is cold, then pull off the skins. 
Make a syrup of a pound of sugar and a teacup of 
water for each kind of fruit ; make it boiling hot and 
pour it over; let them remain for a day or two, then 
drain it off and boil again; skim it clear and pour it 
hot over the plums; let them remain until the next 
day, then put them over the fire in the syrup; boil 
them very gently until clear: take them from the 
syrup with a skimmer into the pots or jars; boil the 
syrup until rich and thick; take cff any scum which 
may arise, then let it cool and settle, and pour it over 
the plums. If brown sugar is used, which is quite as 
good except for green gages, clarify it. 

To Dry Plums.—Split ripe plums, take the stones 
from them, and lay them on plates or sieves to dry 
in &@ warm oven or hot sun; take them in at sunset, 
and do not put them out again until the sun will be 
upon them; turn them that they may be done evenly ; 
when perfectly dry, pack them in jars or boxes lined 
with paper, or keep them in bags; hang them in an 
airy place. 

Zo Keep Damsons.—Put them in small stone jars, 
or wide-mouth glass bottles, and set them up to their 
necks in a kettle of cold water; set it over the fire to 
become boiling hot, then take it off and let the bottles 
remain until the water is cold; the next day fill the 
bottles with cold water, and cork and seal them. 
These may be used the same as fresh fruit. Green 
gages may be done in this Way. 

Zo Preserve Damsons a Second Way.—Put a quart 
of damsons into a jar with a pound of sugar strewed 
between them; set the jar in a warm oven, or put it 
into a kettle of cold water and set it over the fire for 
an hour, then take it out, set to become cold, drain 
the juiee off, boil it until it is thick, then pour it over 
the plums; when cold, cover as directed. 

Plum Marmalade.—Simmer the plums in water 
until they become soft, and then strain them and pass 
the pulp through a sieve. Putin a pan over a slow 
fire, together with an equal quantity of powdered 
loaf-sugar; mix the whole well together, and let it 
simmer for some time until it becomes of the proper 
consistence. Then pour it into jelly-pots, and cover 
the surface with powdered loaf-sugar. 


Plum Paste Sweetmeats.—Simmer the plums in a 


pan over a moderate fire, strain the juice from them, 
and dry the pulp. Then mix it with strong syrup, 
and simmer the whole together. Make the paste 
into different shapes by hand or in tin moulds, and 
dry them on plates in a slow oven. 

To Preserve Green Gages.—The following receipt 
appears to be a good one: Pick and prick all the 
plums, put them into a preserving-pan with cold 
water enough to cover them; let them remain on the 
fire until the water simmers well, then take off, and 
allow them to stand until half cold, putting the 
plums to drain. To every pound of plums, allow one 
pound of sugar, which must be boiled in the water 
from which the plums have been taken; let it boil 


very fast until the syrup drops short from the spoon, | 


skimming carefully all the time. When the sugar is 
sufficiently boiled, put in the plums, and allow them 
to boil until the sugar covers the pan with large 
bubbles; then pour the whole into a pan, and*let 
them remain until the following day; drain the syrup 


from the plums as dry as possible, boil it up quickly, 
and pour it over the plums, then set them by; do 
this a third and a fourth time. On the fifth day, 
when the syrup is boiled, put the plums into it, and 
let them boil for a few minutes, then put them into 
jars. Should the green gages be over ripe, it will be 
better to make jam of them, using three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. Warm the 
jars before putting the sweetmeats in, and be care. 
ful not to boil the sugar to a candy. 

Jam of Green Gages.—Put ripe green gages into a 
kettle with very little water, and let them stew until 
soft, then rub them through a sieve or colander, and 
to every pint of pulp put a pound of white sugar 
powdered fine ; then put it ina preserving kettle over 
the fire, stir it until the whole is of the consistence 
of jelly, then take it off; put the marmalade in small 
jars or tumblers, and cover. Any sort of plums may 
be done in this manner. 

Very Fine Preserved Peaches.—Take fine ripe free- 
stone peaches; pare them, cut them in half and re- 
move the stones. Have ready a sufficiency of the best 
double-refined loaf-sugar, finely powdered. Weigh 
the sugar and the peaches together, putting the 
sugar inte one scale and the peaches into the other, 
and balancing them evenly. Put the peaches into a 
large pan or tureen, and strew among them one-half 
of the sugar. Cover them, and let them stand ina 
cool place till next morning. Then take all the juice 
from them, and put it into a porcelain preserving- 
kettle with the remainder of the sugar. Set it over 
a moderate fire, and boil and skim it. When it is 
boiling well, and the scum has ceased to rise, put in 
the peaches and boil them till they are perfectly clear, 
but not till they break; carefully skimming them. 
Boil with them a handful of fresh clean peach-leaves 
tied ina bunch. When quite clear take the peaches 
out of the syrup, and put them on a flat sloping dish 
to drain into a deep dish placed below it. Take this 
syrup that has drained from the peaches, put it to 
the syrup in the kettle, and give it one more boil up. 
Then throw away the leaves. Lay the peaches flat 
in small glass jars. Pour an equal portion of the hot 
syrup into each jar, and put on the top a tablespoon- 
ful of the best white brandy. Cork the jars, and 
paste down paper closely over the mouth of each. 

Common Peach Jam.—Take good ripe free-stone 
peaches, pare them, and cut them into small pieces, 
seeing that none are blemished in the least. Cover 
the bottom of a stone jar with a thick layer of pow- 
dered sugar (very good brown sugar will do when 
strict economy is expedient), then put in a layer of 
the cut peaches (without any cooking) ; then another 
of sugar; then one of peaches, and so on till the jar 
is filled; packing the contents down as closely as 
possible. The top layer must be of sugar, spread on 
thickly. Cover the jar immediately, and paste paper 
down closely over the cover. This jam will be found 
very good for children; and for family use when 
fresh peaches are not to be had. It may be put into 
plain pies, or spread over the paste of a rolled-up 
pudding. If the peaches are free from decay-spots, 
and the sugar in sufficient abundance, the jam will 
keep many months; always excluding the air from 
the jar. 

Currant Jam.—Pick the currants free from stems ; 
weigh three-quarters of a pound of sugar for each 
pound of fruit; strain the juice from half cf them; 
then crush the remainder and the sugar together, 
| and put them with the juice into a bright brass or 
| porcelain kettle, and boil until it is a smooth jellied 

mass; have a moderate fire, that it may not burn 

the preserve. 
To Preserve Apples.—Pare and core, and cut them 
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in halves or quarters, take as many pounds of the 
best brown sugar, put a teacup of water to each 
pound. When it is dissolved, set it over the fire, 
and when boiling hot, put in the fruit, and let it boil 
gently until it is clear, and the syrup thick; take 
the fruit with a skimmer on to flat dishes, spread it 
to cool, then put it in pots or jars, and pour the jelly 
over. Lemons boiled tender in water, and sliced 
thin, may be boiled with the apples. 

To Preserve Pippins in Slices.—Take the fairest 
pippins, pare them, and cut them in slices a quarter 
of an inch thick, without taking out the cores; boil 
two or three lemons, and slice them with the apples, 
take the same weight of white sugar (or clarified 
brown sugar), put half a gill of water for each pound 
of sugar, dissolve it, and set it over the fire; when it 
is boiling hot, put in the slices, let them boil very 
gently until they are clear, then take them with a 
skimmer and spread them on flat dishes to cool ; boil 





the syrup until it is quite thick, put the slices on flat | 
dishes, and pour the syrup over. These may be done | 


a day before they are wanted; two hours will be 
sufficient to make a fine dish for dessert or supper. 
To Preserve Crab-Apples.—Take off the stem, and 
core them with a perknife, without cutting them 
open; weigh a pound of white sugar for each pound 
of prepared fruit; put a teacup of water to each 
pound of sugar; put it over a moderate fire. When 
the sugar is all dissolved and hot, put the apples in, 
let them boil gently until they are clear, then skim 
them out, and spread them on flat dishes. Boil the 
syrup until it is thick, put the syrup in whatever 
they are to be kept, and when the syrup is cooled 
and settled, pour it carefully over the fruit. Slices 
of lemon boiled with the fruit may be considered an 


improvement; one lemon is enough for several | 


pounds of fruit. Crab-apples may be preserved 
whole, with only half an inch of the stem on; three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit. 
To Preserve Pears.—Take small, rich, fair fruit, as 
soon as the pips are black: set them over the fire in 
a kettle, with water to cover them, let them simmer 
until they will yield to the pressure of the finger, 
then with a skimmer take them into cold water; 
pare them neatly, leaving on a little of the stem and 
the blossom end, pierce them at the blossom end to 
the core, then make a syrup of a pound of sugar for 
each pound of fruit; when it is boiling hot, pour it 
over the pears, and let it stand until the next day, 
when drain it off, make it boiling hot, and again 
pour it over; after a day or two, put the fruit in the 
syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it is clear; 
then take it into the jars or spread it on dishes, boil 
the syrup thick, then put it and the fruit in jars. 
Raspberry Vinegar may be made by steeping 
fresh gathered fruit in vinegar—three quarts of fruit 
to one of vinegar; after steeping three days, strain 
and simmer gently with one pound of loaf-sugar to 
every pint of juice and vinegar. When cold, bottle 
and cork very securely; or, to a pint of fresh rasp- 
berry juice allow one pound of loaf-sugar powdered 
boii together three-quarters of an hour after actual 
boiling. Then pour off and mix with an equal 
quantity of distilled vinegar, and bottle. <A large 
tablespoonful of this in a glass of water is a most re- 
freshing drink in fevers, and is particularly useful in 
complaints of the chest; a substitute may be made 
by dissolving raspberry jam, straining the juice, and 





mixing with it an equal quantity of the best vinegar. | 


Blackberries.—Preserve these as strawberries or 


loaf-sugar, put it over a gentle fire and cook it until 
thick, then put to it a gill of the best fourth-proof 
brandy, stir it awhile over the fire, then put it in 
pots, and cover as directed. 

Blackberry Syrup.— Make a simple syrup of a 
pound of sugar to each pint of water, boil it until it 
is rich and thick, then add to it as many pints of the 
expressed juice of ripe blackberries as there are 
pounds of sugar: put half a nutmeg grated to each 
quart of the syrup; let it boil fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, then add to it half a gill of fourth-proof brandy 
for each quart of syrup; set it by to become cold, 
then bottle it for use. A tablespoonful for a child or 
a wineglass for an adult is a dose. 


Pine- Apple Jelly.—Take a perfectly ripe and sound 
pine-apple, cut off the outside, cut it in small pieces ; 
bruise them, and to each pound put a teacup of 
water; put it in a preserving-kettle over the fire, 
cover the kettle, and let them boil for twenty min- 
utes; then strain it, and squeeze through a bit of 
muslin. For each pound of fruit take a pound of 
sugar, put a teacup of water to each pound, set it 
over the fire until it is dissolved, then add the pine- 
apple juice. For each quart of the syrup, clarify an 
ounce of the best isinglass, and stir it in; let it boil 
until, by taking some on a plate to cool, you find ita 
stiff jelly. Secure it as directed. 

Tomato Preserves.—Take the round yellow variety 
as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then to seven pounds 
of tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and 
let them stand over night. Take the tomatoes out 
of the sugar, and boil the syrup, removing the scum. 
Put in the tomatoes, and boil gently fifteen or twenty 
minutes; remove the fruit again and boil until the 
syrup thickens. On cooling, put the fruit into jars 
and pour the syrup over it, and add a few slices of 
lemon to each jar, and you will have something to 
please the taste of the most fastidious. 

To Candy Fruit.—After peaches, plums, citrons, 
or quinces have been preserved, take the fruit from 
the syrup; drain it on a sieve; to a pound of loaf- 
sugar put half a teacup of water ; when it is dissolved, 
set it over a moderate fire; when boiling hot, put in 
the fruit ; stir it continually until the sugar is candied 
about it; then take it upon a sieve, and dry it ina 
warm oven or before a fire; repeat this two or three 
times if you wish. 

To Dry Cherries.—Having stoned the desired quan- 
tity of good cherries, put a pound and a quarter of 
fine sugar to every pound; beat and sift it over the 
cherries, and let them stand all night. Take them 
out of the sugar, and to every pound of sugar put 
two spoonfuls of water. Boil and skim it well, and 
then putin the cherries; boil the sugar over them, 
and next morning strain them, and to every pound 
of syrup put half a pound more sugar; boil it till it is 
a little thicker, then putin the cherries, and let them 
boil gently. The next day strain them, put them ina 
stove, and turn them every day till they are dry. 

Pears in Brandy.—Take fine, rich, juicy, but not 
very ripe pears; put them into a saucepan with cold 
water to cover them; set them over a gentle fire and 
simmer them until they will yield to the pressure of 
your finger, then put them into cold water ; pare them 
with the greatest care, sothat nota single defect may 
remain; make a syrup of three-quarters of a pound 
of white sugar for each pound of fruit, and a cup of 
water to each pound of sugar; when the syrup is 
clear, and boiling hot, put in the pears, boil them 
gently until they are done through and clear, and the 


currants, either liquid or jam, or jelly. Blackberry syrup is rich; now take them with a skimmer into 


jelly or jam is an excellent medicine ip summer 
complaints or dysentery; to make it, crush a quart 


glass jars; boil the syrup thick, then mix with ita 
gill of white brandy to each pint, pour it over the 


of fully ripe blackberries with a pound of the best | fruit, and, when cold, cover over closely. 


VoL. xcv.—11 
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Editors’ Cable. 


LOST TREASURES OF LANGUAGE. 

“ Waar should we say if an English nobleman, of 
ancient and illustrious lineage, and great wealth, 
had in the cellars and vaults of his castie hundreds 
of coffers and oaken chests filled tothe lid with coins 
of the purest gold, stamped with the image and su- 
perscription of by-gone kings, if he would never use 
or look at any portion of his wealth? What, also, 
should we say to him if, in want of gold for his daily 
needs, he persisted in borrowing it from strangers at 
usurious rates of interest, rather than touch his an- 
tique treasure ?”’ 

These impressive questions are asked by Dr. 
Charles Mackay, the distinguished poet and author, 
in the introductory portion of his reeent work, en- 
titled, “ Lost Beauties of the English Language.” 
He proceeds to answer them by showing that the 
English speaking race isin the position of this incon- 
siderate and improvident nobleman, and that it is 
losing the use of some thousands of expressive An- 
glo-Saxon words, which have become obsolete during 
the past three or four centuries, and whose place he 
deems poorly supplied by terms borrowed from the 
Latin, French, and other languages. Many of these 
words, moreover, though no longer used in ordinary 
English speech, survive in the Scottish and other pro- 
vineial dialects, and might, therefore, he considers, 
be easily recalled into the general language. Indeed, 
some of them have been revived by Tennyson, Ma- 
caulay, Longfellow, and other poets of our time, with 
excellent effect. Dr. Mackay's book comprises a lex- 
icon of these “lost beauties,’ with many illustrations 
of their use, drawn from the poets and prose-writers 
of earlier times. A few specimens will show some- 
thing of the nature and quality of the treasures 
which he desires to restore to the language. Of 
“bonny” or “bonnie,”’ he remarks :— 


* This word holds a place midway between pretty 
and beautiful, signifying the possession of more love- 
liness and grace than the one, and of less dignity and 
majesty than the other. To say of one that she is a 
bonnie lass, is a higher compliment than to say that 
she is a pretty girl; for bonnieness implies health as 
well as loveliness. The word, though considered 
Scotch, in consequence of its more frequent use by 
Ramsay, Burns, and the song-writers and novelists 
of Scotland, than by those of England, is as English 
as Shakspeare and his contemporaries can make it.’ 


He proceeds to quote examples from Spenser, 
Drayton, Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
other writers, sufficient to indicate that in the Eliza- 
bethan era the word was as common in English 
speech as it now is in that of Scotland. One pretty 
stanza, from Drayton's “Shepherd’s Serena,” will 
serve to show that both bonny and lass were then 
English words :— 

“ And every little grass 
Broad itself spreadeth, 
Proud that this bonny lass 
Upon it treadeth.” 

The word “ chirm” — otherwise written “ churm” 
and “charm”—meant “to sound like the murmur 
or song of a multiplicity of birds.” Thus, in Ross’ 
“ Helenore,” we haye:— 


“ At ‘ast the kindly sky began to clear, 
The birds to chirm, and daylight to appear.” 








“Milton,” observes Dr. Mackay, “ makes Eve speak 
of ‘the charm of earliest birds ;’ a phrase which has 
been misinterpreted to mean the charming (in the 
modern sense) song of the birds, while it really 
means chirm (in the old English sense), the con- 
fused and intermingled song of all the morning 
birds.” 

“* Breme” or “brim,” signified “ vigorous, lively, 
lusty, strong, sharp.”’ Spenser speaks of “ the breme 
winter ;” and Gavin Douglas, the Scottish poet, in his 
translation of the “ Eneid,” has “ brim blastis of the 
northern art.” Dr. Mackay suggests that in Milton’s 
line, “ By dimpling brook and fountain brim,” the 
last word “is probably not the rim or edge of the 
fountain, as commonly supposed, but the adjective 
brim, lively, as distinguished from the gentler epithet 
dimpling, applied to the brook.” 

“ Gleed” or “ glede,”’ meaning “a bright, burning 
coal, was an expressive word, formerly in common 
use. Chaucer has “ The cruel ire, red as any glede ;’’ 
and the Earl of Surrey makes Troy fall down “In 
burning gledes.”” Mr. Longfellow has revived the 
word with happy effect, in his “ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn” :— 

“For there no noisy railway speeds 

Its torch race, scattering smoke and gleeds.”’ 

Whole classes of words seem to have disappeared 
together. Thus, many old English terms commenc- 
ing with wan, in the sense of waning or want, have 
vanished from common speech, though some of them 
are still retained in the Scottish dialect. ‘“‘ Wanhope,”’ 
which is defined as “ the waning or disappearance of 
hope, preparatory to despair,” is used by so late a 
writer as Lodge, in whose “ Glancis and Lilla” occurs 
the doleful line:— 

“ Furie and rage, wanhope, despair, and woe.” 


As wanhope has given place to hopelessness, so wan- 
thrift has become thriftlessness ; wanrestful (which 
is used by Burns) is now restless ; wantrust is dis- 
trust, or jealousy ; wanhap and wanluck are mishap 
and ill-luck, or lucklessness. 

Dr. Mackay’s researches in this line are certainly 
interesting ; and if he can succeed in recalling into 
actual use any of these discarded beauties of speech, 
he will be doing a good service to tixe language. It 
seems doubtful, however, if this will be accomplished 
to any great extent. The comparison of old words 
with old coin will hardly hold good ; a more accurate 
comparison would be found with articles of dress. 
Language is merely the attire of thought; as the 
fashion of dress changes from year to year, so the 
modes of speech vary with the changes in the cast 
of thought which the progress of time brings with 
it. Along with the doublet and hose, the ruff and 
farthingale of the times of Chaucer and Spenser, 
later generations have discarded much of the lan. 
guage of those days. If the dress and speech of our 
era are less striking and picturesque, they are, no 
doubt, just as serviceabie, and are made up of a far 
greater variety of materials. But, though we may 
not care to revive the antique garb or dialect, we 
must always be glad to recover and reset some of the 
jewels which adorned them; and for this purpose, 
so far as regards the language, Dr. Mackay’s work 
will be a valuable guide. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED.* 

PERHAPS the most entertaining book in the lan- 
guage, if we were limited to one, would be a good 
dictionary of the modern type; not merely a com- 
pendium of spelling and definition, buta work which 
would give the derivation and the kindred of each 
word; its relationship with foreign languages, and 
place ia comparative philology; its principal and 
derivative meanings, and, as near as might be, the 
time when it passed into a new signification ; in short, 
a condensed history of each word in general use. 
How much interest and instruction can be found in 
such an analysis of language may be seen in the 
celebrated books of Archbishop Trench; and what 
he did fora few terms can be done, and in the course 
of philological science will be done, for all the words 
of our speech. 

The nearest approach to such a word-history is the 
great dictionary of M. Littré, perhaps the most im 
pressive achievement of human iabor which this 
generation has seen. We are glad to believe that 
the splendid book now lying before us comes next in 
value to the work of the French savant. The history 
of its original compilation by Dr. Webster is familiar 
to many of us: and how, together with a mass of 


the most valuable information, and definitions more | 


precise and complete than were ever before incorpo- 
rated into a dictionary, the first edition bore some 
traces of the author's peculiarities. But that orig- 
inal, compared to the present edition, was as the 
rough sketch to the finished picture, and the picture 
has a thousand touches which were wanting in the 
sketch. When Dr. Webster wrote, philology was in 
its infancy: and each re-issue of his dictionary con- 
tained hundreds of additions and corrections, to 
bring it abreast of the knowledge of the day. Fi- 
nally, in 1864, a thorough revision was effected, and 
the results of that revision are given in the book be- 
fore us. 

We may gather from the Preface some idea of the 
magnitude of the undertaking. In place of the un- 
assisted labors of Dr. Webster, the present edition 
was prepared by a corps of workers, acting under 
the general direction of Dr. Goodrich and Dr. Porter, 
but each devoting himself to the special department 
in which he was an expert. Mathematical and phy- 
sical terms were defined by one; the terms of natu- 
ral history by another; those of military science and 
gunnery by athird; and so through the round of the 
sciences and arts, the reviser in every case being a 
gentleman universally recognized as an authority. 


The etymologies of Dr. Webster have been subjected | 


to the tests of German linguistie science; Dr. Mahn, 
of Berlin, has devoted his eneyclopedic knowledge 
of comparative philology to the service of this de- 
partment; and the etymology of the present volume 
is one of its strongest pcints. 

There are two features of this dictionary deserving 
of special mention. One is the profuse illustration ; 
the shape of an object reaches the mind far more 
readily through the eye than the ear; and; in many 
cases, a picture is the only means of description. In 
the present edition, the illustrations, more than three 
thousand in number, are inserted in the body of the 
book, opposite the definitions. The second point is 
the vocabulary of the names of noted fictitious per- 
sons and places, giving their pronunciation and a 
brief explanation. This is an unusual feature in an 


English dictionary, and its importance will be appre- | 


ciated by every reader of standard literature. Ma- 
caulay’s writings, for instance, are full of references 








_* The edition of 1877. See the Literary Notices for 
this nronth. 


to the great works and noted characters of fiction; 
and there is no biographical dictionary to which a 
| puzzled reader can turn for an account of Aladdin 
or Asmodeus. The great imaginative creations of 
poetry, legend, or romance, are better known to us 
than actual beings; and the works of their makers 
are a precious legacy bequeathed to us by the past. 

We have not space to dwell upon the various divi- 
sions of the great dictionary: but. to give our read- 
ers some idea of its completeness, wiil enumerate 
the sub-tities in the appendix: A Pronouncing Vo- 
cabulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names; of 
Scripture Proper Names; of Modern Geographical 
and Biographical Names; the Elements of Pronun- 
ciation of the Principal European Languages; an 
Etymological Vocabulary of Geographical Names; 
a List of Common English Christian Names, with 
their Equivalents in several other Languages; a 
Table of Quotations, Words, and Phrases from the 
Greek, the Latin, and Modern Foreign Languages; 
| a Table of Abbreviations, and a Table of Arbitrary 
Signs. Nothing seems to have been omitted; and 
this edition, when compared with the original of 
1828, reminds us of a modern Krupp gun, in contrast 
with the brass cannon of the Revolutionary War; 
or, better still, of the locomotive engine of to-day 
by the side of George Stephenson's “ Rocket.” We 
ean hardly imagine a more profitable investment for 
a reader than a copy of ** Webster's Unabridged.” 








TALKS BY THE FIRESIDE. 


“SOMETHING excessively pleasant has happened 
to me,” said Mrs. Adam, as the usual quartette as- 
| sembled about the sparkling September fire. 

“What now ?”’ said the others. 

“Only that my Katy’s father is a success. You 
must know that she ias been giving him most of her 
wages for the last four years to keep him and the 
two boys along. The mother died after a long ill- 
ness, and the father was persuaded last year to go 
to Minnesota.” 

* By Katy ?” 

“Yes; incited by me, I confess. Don’t you see 
that is why I am so pleased? He has got his ten 
acres of land, or twenty, whatever it is, I don’t re- 
member; government land, you know, and two 
acres of it laid out in potatoes and vegetables gener- 
ally, and a cow, and a pig, and a shanty. By and by 
Katy will induce him to make it a pretty cottage." 

“And you want all our poor people to do the 
same ?” said Mr. Ward. 

“All who can find nothing to do here. Katy’s 
| father had his cabin in Ireland, his pig, and his po- 
| tatoes; he has them all there in Minnesota, with the 
| advantage of ownership. He is sure of a subsist- 
ence, and will improve as he goes along; and his 
being there will be aa inducement to some of his 
countrymen to go ana do likewise.” 

“Was he not getting his own living here?” said 
Mrs. Ward. 

“Not at all. It took more baskets than he could 
sell in ten years to pay his rent of one. He had 
only casual and infrequent employment, and, but 
for Katy’s wages, must have suffered. It could not 
be heiped while the sick mother lived, but now they 
are in a way to prosper, simply by going where 
they are wanted, and getting away from a place 
| where they are not wanted.” 

“*Katy’s father is your most successful experi- 
| ment, my dear,” said Mr. Adam, with laughing 
eyes. 

“You are not to laugh much at me,” replied Mrs. 
Adam, “ because I really am growing wiser. I have 
reached the point of putting the round peg in the 
| round hole jn one instance at jeast,”’ 
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“There is nothing to hinder any amount of emi- 
gration to the West,” said Mr. Ward. “I don’t see, 
for my part, why people—by people I mean the Irish 
immigrants who swarm in our cities—why they 
don’t go West and settle on government land and 
be happy; that is, as happy as they were in Ireland, 
with more land, more potatoes, more independence, 
more everything.” Mr. Ward grew quite warm with 
his own eloquence. 

“It isa pity they don’t hear you talk, and a great 
pity that all the fine things said in the newspapers 
never reach the ears of those who would benefit by 
them. You must do something more than talk, my 
boy; you've got to act.” 

Mr. Ward replied that he was all ready to act, if 
he knew what to do. 

“ First, then,” said Mrs. Adam, “ we ’ve ourselves 
got to see that the immigrants don’t know what to 
do, nor where to go, nor how to get there.” 

“Yes, yes, and they must be helped to that; they 
must have a lift. But now, isn’t this a matter for 
private beneficence, like your Katy’s father? Let 
each one help one, and they’li all get there; don’t 
you see ?”’ 

“T see they'll all get tothe Alms-house, and the 
House of Correction, and such places,” said Mrs. 
Adam, “just because each one don’t help one, and 
you can see that, if you look in at those pleasant 
abodes. They go there, of course, in time, as you 
and I might if we'd nothing to do, no money, no 
food, no geography, nobody to show us or give us a 
hft.” 

“Of course, we should come upon the government 
in that shape,” replied Mr. Ward, “having first 
stolen our loaf of bread.” 

“Yes; we cannot be expected to be very moral, if 
we are starving.” 

“Well, now, Mrs. Adam, give us your views. 
What is to be done ?” 
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the first principles of puliticai economy was that the 
supply should equal the demand. 


AN INTERESTING CENTENARIAN. 

A “CENTENARIAN,” whose life has other interest 
besides its mere length, died lately in England. Lady 
Smith, whose maiden name was Pleasance Reeve, 
was born, according to the record in the family Bible, 
on the 11th of May, 1773, was married to Sir James 
Smith at twenty-three, and died on the 3d of Febru- 


| ary, 1877. Born three years before the Declaration 


of American Independence, she outlived by seven 
months the first century of the Union. Till past the 
age of a hundred years she had perfect health; her 
eyesight was unimpaired, her memory tenacious, her 
interest in literature, science, and current affairs un- 
abated. She numoered among her friends Dean 
Stanley, Prof. Sedgwick, Prof. Whewell, and Queen 
Victoria. From the latter she received, on attaining 
her hundredth year, a present of “Our Life in the 
Highlands,” inscribed “‘From Victoria R. to her 
friend Lady Smith, on her birthday.” The writer 
who gives these particulars, adds :— 

“For those who knew her not, enough has been 
said. Those who knew néed not be reminded of the 
memory, the intelligence, the sympathy with all that 
was beautiful in poetry and in nature, the ceful 
courtesy of marner, the openness of heart, the free- 
dom from prejudice and narrowness of mind, the 
expansive benevolence and the true Christian char- 
ity which all remained unblighted by the snows of 
more than a century of years.” 





Wuicn Stays LoNGEst ?—There is a common idea 
that women, as teachers, are in one respect less to 
be depended on than men. They are supposed to 
take up the calling more commonly as a merely tem- 
porary resort, while men regard it as a profession, 


| and their continuance may therefore be more relied 


*“ Just let the government take hold strongly, and | 


give the help and the hindrance that are needed. 
Let them take the money that is spent yearly in the 


criminal in our cities, and expend it in settling these 
same people where they can get an independent 
livelihood and become respectable citizens, instead 
of inevitable criminals.” 

“But how then? You can’t compel peopie to go 
to places? The poor in cities are poor just because 
they will hang together. It’s soin London. It’s so 
in all large cities,’ said Mr. Ward, much perplexed. 


who have no visible means of support in the city to 
go to the western government lands, or eastern, or 
wherever there are any lands for them to settle on, 
and IT would have government pay the expense of 
their transportation, and provide them with tools 
and a certain amount of money, and there leave 
them to work their way.” 

“But what if they should be sick or die?” said 
tender-hearted Mrs. Ward. 

“ And what if they starve or stea! here ?” answered 
matter-of-fact Mrs. Adam. “The reason I do not 
give government any more to do is that a certain 
amount of sense and energy may be presupposed of 
any man that is fit to live at all, and it isn’t best for 
any of us to be helped too much. Bat, if our poor 
were helped so far, many of them might do very 
well for themselves who are at present doing very 
badly for themselves. Katy’s brothers will be fine 
fellows out there, and I’ve no doubt will in time 
represent their Congressional district.” 


Just then Katy herself opened the parlor door, | 


bringing some grapes and a new kind of crisp cake, 
which they all began to discuss, saying that one of 


on. This is a common reason alleged for paying the 
former a smaller compensation for their services. 
The facts, however, do not seem to bear out this con- 


| @usion. Anenlightened friend of education, Colonel 
| T. W. Higginson, took the trouble to make inquiry, 
maintenance of the hopelessly poor and the probably | 


and found that in the schools of Newport, Rhodé 
Island, the thirty-five women teachers had been en- 
gaged, on the average, about eight years, while the 
six men teachers had averaged but little more than 


| four years each. In country schools, the result of 


such an inquiry would perhaps be different; but then 
it would probably be found that the proportionate 


| salaries, given in those schools, would fully account 
| for the difference. 
“T would have the government compel all persons | 





THINGS TO REMEMBER.—Remember that mirrors 


| should never be hung where the sun shines directly 


upon them. They soon look misty, grow rough or 
granulated, and no longer give back a correct pic- 
ture. The amalgam, or union of tinfoil with mercury, 


| which is spread on glass to form a looking-glass, is 


easily ruined by the direct, continued exposure to 


| the solar rays. 


Remember that lemons can be kept sweet and fresh 
for months by putting them in a clean, tight cask or 
jar, and covering with cold water. The water must 
be changed as often as every other day, and the cask 
kept in a cool place. 

Remember that a tablespoonful of black pepper 
will prevent gray or buff linen from spotting if stirred 
into the first water in which they are washed. It 
will also prevent the colors running, when washing 
black or colored cambrics or muslins, and the water 
is not injured by it, but just as soft as before the 
pepper was put in. 

Remember that one can have the hands in soap- 
suds with soft soap without injury to the skin, if the 
hands are dipped in vinegar or lemon juice imme. 
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diately after. The acids destroy the corrosive effects 
of the alkali, and make the hands soft and white. 
Indian meal and vinegar, or lemon juice, used on the 
hands when roughened by coid or labor, will heal 
and soften them. Rub the handsin this; then wash 
off thoroughly and rub in glycerine. Those who 
suffer from chapped hands in the winter, will find 
this comforting. — xchange. 








ij exlth Department. 





ANTIDOTES FOR POISONS, ETC. 

For an Overdose of Laudanum.—Strong coffee is 
the best, though strong tea is also efficacious 

For Mercury.—Sulphur is an antidote; mixed 
with molasses, it is useful as a wash for calomel sore 
mouth. 

For Oil of Vitriol.—Mix an ounce of calcined mag- 
nesia in a pint of water; give a glassful every two 
minutes. 

For Soda, Ammonia, etc.—Use strong vinegar, 
Jemon or lime juice. 

For Corrosive Sublimate.—Mix the whites of fifteen 
eggs with one quart of cold water; take a half-pint 
of the mixture in half a pint of milk every two min. 
utes. 

For Arsenic.—Give strong sugar syrup, as fast as 
possible, until the patient vomits. 

For Verdigris.—Give large quantities of syrup, and 
a preparation of eggs and milk. 

For Antimony.—Give sugar and water; if, after 
the sugar, the patient has vomited several times, and 
still continues to do so, give a grain of opium ina 
glass of sweetened water. 

For Nitrate of Silver.—Give strong salt and water 
until the patient vomits. 

For Sugar of Lead.— Give immediately a large 
dose of salts, at least three tablespoonfuls, in a pint 
of water. 

To Remove a Bone, Pin, or any other Obstruction 
from the Throat.—Fasten a piece of fine dry sponge 
firmly, as large asa filbert, ona fine wire, sufficiently 
stiff to push the sponge past the obstruction without 
bending; then swell the sponge by pouring water 
down the patient's throat, and pull up the sponge; 
the obstruction will come with it. 

Simple Cathartic.—Take a bit of sal soda as large 
as akidney bean, dissolve it in one gill of water ; add 
two tablespoons of best pulverized rhubarb; work 
it free from lumps, and add sufficient water to make 
the whoie measure two gills. Take a tablespoonful 
every hour until it has the desired effect. 





ger in it, and renew frequently until the pain sub- 


| sides. 





To Prepare Medicines. —Castor oil for adults is | 


taken in boiling coffee clear; in hot milk, or hot 
whiskey, or brandy sling. To give a child a pill, tell 


it to open its mouth while you give it, and pass it | 


down the throat; a child cannot be made to under- 
stand how to swallowapill. Cover powders in roast- 
ed apples. Salts are taken dissolved in water; sweet 
milk will remove the taste of them from the mouth. 
Cayenne pepper must be taken in milk sweetened 
with plenty sugar. Magnesia is best taken in milk. 

For Frosthitten Hands and Feet.—Wash the parts 
often in sugar of lead. If badly frosted, wet linen 
cloths, and keep them on the frozen parts. 

Ringworms.—Verdigris and mercurial ointments 
are both efficacious. 





To Scatter Run-rounds.—Make a strong lye, and | 


soak the finger until the nail is so soft it can be 
scraped. Wet the nail in acid to destroy the alkali. 

To Cure Felon.—Soft soap and quick-lime, made 
into a paste; make a bag, fill it full, and put the fin. 


{ 


Inflammation of Breasts.— Two tablespoons of 
linseed oil, one of fresh lard, one of honey; warm, 
and stir these ingredients together. When cool, add 
ten grains of sugar of lead. Apply by spreading the 
mixture ona cloth, an. lay on frequently. If it is 
desirable to partially dry the milk, bathe with cam- 
phor, and rub with lard. 

Abscess, or Gathered Breast.—Equal parts of lin- 
seed oil and strained honey, and sufficient Burgundy 
pitch to make a soft plaster; melt together; warm, 
and spread on acloth, and apply frequently. If sup- 
puration has taken place, apply a warm flaxseed 
poultice, rubbed over with lard, to prevent its stick- 
ing. Tender nipples should be washed in a solution 
of borax. One of the best remedies for this trouble 
to mothers is, the skin and pulp of a large raisin, 
freed from seed, drawn over and tied on the nipple. 
It should be changed often until the soreness is re- 
moved. 

Eye-Water.—Ten grains of sulphate of zinc, twenty 
grains of sugar of lead, dissolved in three ounces of 
filtered rain-water. When the eyes are highly in 
flamed, make compresses of linen, and lay on, keep- 
ing them constantly wet until the inflammation is 
reduced. If too strong, dilute with filtered rain- 
water. Laudanum and water, and salt and water, 
are both useful in weak eyes. 

Hair.—Brandy and salt will prevent the hair from 
falling out. 

Dyspeptic Lye.— One quart of hickory ashes, six 
ounces of soot, one gallon of boiling water; mix and 
stir frequently. At the end of twenty-four hours 


| pour off the clear liquor. Take one teacupful three 


times a day. 

To Stop a Bleeding of the Nose.—Tie a string 
tightly around the little finger, so as to cord it. Ele- 
vate the arm, or pour cold water on the back of the 
neck. 

Cure for Warts.—Pare the hard skin, and touch 


‘them with strong acetic acid twice a day. If it 


touches the hand it will take off the skin. Milk- 

weed will cure warts, if applied frequently. 
Corns.—Wet the corns every morning with saliva, 

and paste on them young peach leaves. 


Fiterary Retices. 


From J. B. Liprrncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

A FAMILY FEUD. After the German of Ludwig 
Harder. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Mrs. Wister is 
peculiarly fortunate in her selection of German 
novels for translation. “A Family Feud” is a story 
of intense interest, with strongly drawn characters, 
and unexceptionable in tone and sentiment. 

ARIADNE. The Story of a Dream. By “ Ouida.” 
This writer, whose stories are often so objectiona- 
ble, has, in this instance, given us a pleasant sur- 
prise. “ Ariadne” is a poem in prose, beautiful in 
its descriptions, delicate in sentiment, and a story 
which any author might be proud to have written. 
“Ouida” has really rare talents as a writer, and we 
rejoice to see the change which is gradually taking’ 
place in the character of her productions. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brotuers, Philada. :— 

MY SON’S WIFE. By the author of “ Caste,” ete. 
A pleasant English story, which should find its way 
to all those who have time and inclination for light 
literature. 

THE FLIRT; or, The Life of a Young Lady of 
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Fashion. By Mrs. Grey. The Messrs. Peterson ; 


are now publishing a series of cheap novels, by some 
of the best American and English writers. They 
are handsomely and substantially bound, and sold 
at the extremely low price of one dollar a volume. 
This novel, an interesting and amusing one, belongs 
to this series. 

THE LATIMER FAMILY; or, The Bottle and the 
Pledge. By T. 8. Arthur. The Messrs. Peterson 
are just publishing a new and uniform edition of 
the works of T. 8S. Arthur. The book before us is 
one of Mr. Arthur’s earlier temperance tales. It is 
written with great force, and, at the time of its first 
publication, exerted a decided influence in the tem- 
perance field. . 

THE WIFE’S TRIALS. A Love Story. By Miss 
Julia Pardoe. A new edition of a novel which has 
already received popular approval. It will bear 
re-perusal. 


From Porter & CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

THE LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S ETI- 
QUETTE: A Complete Manual of the Manners and 
Dress of American Society. By Mrs. E. B. Duffey, 





author of ** What Women Should Know,” ete. This | 
is the latest, and at the same time the best, manual | 


of etiquette which it has been our fortune to exam- 


does not borrow its rules indiscriminately from 
European sources. The author says in her Preface: 
“Our civilization is American; our progress is 
American; and, all unaware of it as we are, our 
development of the finer and gentler traits of cha- 
racter is just as truly American. Our national 
institutions themselves teach men to respect one 
another as those of no European nation do.” The 


are such as will readily be accepted by all true 
scientists, however they may differ from him on 
particular points. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE. A Narrative of 
Personal Adventure and Observation During two 

‘ars, 1861-1865, 1870-1871. By Wickham Hoffman, 
Assistant Adjutant-General U. S. Volunteers, and 
Secretary U. 8. Legation at Paris. Those who are 
interested in the details of army life will find much 
to attract them in these pages, which contain per- 
sonal reminiscences of experiences during our own 
war and during the siege of Paris. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Spencer F. Baird, with 
the assistance of eminent men of science. These 
annuals of scientific progress are, each year, becom- 
ing more comprehensive in their scope, more sys- 
tematic in their classifications, and better adapted 
to the purpose for which they are intended—that of 
giving the general public information concerning 
the prominent steps of advancement during the 
year. No person who makes any pretension to 
scientific knowledge can afford to do without the 
information which this volume will furnish him. 

HARPERS’ HALF-HOUR SERIES. We have 
received four volumes of this series for the present 


: “| month. They are all included under one general 
ine. Being professedly a book for Americans, it | 


head, “ Epochs of English History,” and are entitled 
respectively, “Early England, up to the Norman 
Conquest,” by Frederick York-Powell; “England 
a Continental Power, from the Conquest to Magna 
Charta, 1066-1216,” by Louise Creighton; “ Rise of 


| the Peopie, and Growth of Parliament, 1215-1485,” 


book is divided into five parts, treating of “ Etiquette | 


for General Occasions,’ ‘‘Washington Etiquette 
and Etiquette of Foreign Courts,” “ Etiquette of 
Special Ceremonials,” “ Dress,” and “ Letter-Writ- 
ing.” 

ANNALS OF A BABY; and, Hew it was Named; 
etc. This little book can lay elaim to originality in 
no small degree, since the young heroine does not 
arrive toa period of life beyond the cooing stage, 
and yet influences a large circle of people in the 
most natural and loving manner. The story radi- 
ates from the nursery in many directions, weaving 
in most tender and beautiful fancies, interesting 
episodes and characters far above the average in 
interest and lifelike fidelity. No one can put the 
book aside without new food for reflection, and 
pleasant pictures of sweet home-life left upon the 
memory. The presentation of the christening robe 
to the wee heroine of the book is graphically de- 
scribed. One of the sweetest characters in the book 
is the “Crippled Sister,’’ and the visit of the baby to 
her humble home forms a touching picture. It is 
impossible, in the limits of this notice, to give ex- 
tracts to show the many varied scenes, the contrasts 
of character, and the diverse phases of life woven 
around the thread of the wee baby’s life. We dare 
not say all we would like to, for fear it would look 
like a mere puff. It is beautiful; we far prefer it to 
“ Helen's Babies.” 


From Harper & Brotner, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELI 
GION. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D., author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” etc. A calm, dispassionate 
discussion of subjects which have more or less dis- 
turbed the world, scientific and religious, for some 
time past. The author confesses to a “growing 
faith” in “the derivative origin of species.” His 
general conclusions on the main subject of the book 





by James Rowley, M.A.; “The Tudors and the 
Reformation, 1485-1603,” by M. Creighton, M. A. 
These are all valuable little books, giving, as they 
do, briefly but comprehensively, an outline of Eng- 
lish history. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF HARMONY; Por the use of 
Schools and Students. By Charles Edward Horsley. 
This work, written by the son of an eminent English 
musician, and himself a musician of more than ordi- 
nary ability, and of prolonged experience as a teach- 
er, deserves the attention of all musicians and 
musical students. ; 

JULIET’S GUARDIAN. A Novel. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron. A tolerably well wriiten story, 
sufficiently interesting not to weary the reader, the 
heroine of which throws herself into an ill-assorted 
marriage, and suffers the usual disagreeable conse- 
quences. Several minor love affairs are interwoven 
with the story, the denouement of which will proba- 
bly be deemed quite satisfactory by the ordinary 
novel reader. 

MAR’S WHITE WITCH. <A Novel. By G. Doug- 
las. This is a Scottish story of more than ordinary 
interest. It belongs to Harpers’ Library of Select 
Novels. 

From Messrs. G. & C. MERRTAM, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts :— 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. An 
American Dictionary of the English Language, by 
Noah Webster, LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and Im- 
proved by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., and Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D. 1877. This enormous quarto 
deserves a more extended notice than we can give 
it. Our readers will find in the “Table” for this 
month some account of its contents. This edition 
of the great Dictionary is completed by the inser- 
tion of several handsome colored plates, containing 
the flags of all nations, the United States nava) en- 
signs, ete. It is illustrated very copiously, with 


| pictures on almost every leaf, and at the back are a 


number of pages devoted entirely to illustrations, 
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classified under the different arts and sciences, and 
affording an endless fund of amusement and instruc- 
tion. The binding and general appearance of the 
huge volume are equal to its reputation, and to that 
of its liberal-minded publishers. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE. By T. G. Appleton. This 
volume isa record of six weeks of Syrian travel in 
the spring of 1875. The author’s pleasant style will 
be recognized by many friends. His adventures 
were such as all travellers meet with, but they are 
told with a brightness and flow of narrative which 
make them pleasant readiug. Sometimes Mr. Ap- 
pleton’s reflections are even striking, and there are 
no dull pages. 

AFTER GLOW. No Name Series. The scene of 
this story is laid in Dresden, and the “local color’’ 
is the best thing in the book. The plot is somewhat 
intricate, but the author is evidently well acquainted 
with the life he describes, and transmits to us with 
a pleasant accuracy. The appearance of the “No 
Name” Series, their pretty cover and convenient 
size, have much to do with their success, for every 
one is tempted to read them. 


From D. AppLeTon & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipetncotrr & Co., Philadelphia:— 

TWO WOMEN: 1862. A Poem. By Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. 
power, displaying a keen insight into human nature. 
It depicts the characters of two women, the very 
antipodes of one another, and yet shows how each 
may be actuated by noble and unselfish motives. 

PETITES CAUSERIES; or, Hlementary English 
and French Conversations for Young Students and 
Home Teaching. By Achille Motteau. This book 
professes to be for children, to teach them to speak 
the French language; but a somewhat careful ex- 
amination which we have given it leads us to the 
conviction that it is equally suited to older persons. 
Its plan is modeled somewhat after that of Orlen- 
dorff, but is an improvement upon it. 

AFTER MANY DAYS. A Novel. By Christian 
Reid. The lady whose nom de plume is Christian 
Reid has already proved her right to take her place 
among the best American novelists. The present 
story is her latest and her best, and will receive 
*general approval. 


From Henry Hott & Co., New York, through 
PorRTER & COATES, Philadelphia:— 

BESSIE LANG. By Alice Corkran. 

EUGENIE. By Beatrice May Butt. 

These two stories belong to the “Leisure Hour 
Series,” and give pleasant pictures of English life. 


From JOHN FILMER, New York:— 

THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, and His- 
tory of the Centennial Exhibition. We have re- 
ceived Part 7 of this publication. It contains as a 
frontispiece a picturesque view of Agricultural 
Hall: also wood engravings of several paintings in 
the art collection; and effective representations of 
pottery, bronzes, and lacquer work in the Japanese 
depart ment. 

From LorRIna, Boston, through CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

DOT AND DIME. Two Characters in Ebony. 
sy One Who Knows all About Them. The success 
of * Helen's Babies” has inspired other wriicrs to 
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see what they can do in a similar direction. The 
present book describes two little negro children, 
carrying them from childhood up to manhood and 
womanhood. It is quite an amusing even if not a 
very profound book. 


Go Dep's Sem- et tir. 
"AUGUST, 1877, 


In this number will be found the Prospectus of 
our successors—the LADY’s Book Publishing Com. 
pany. They offer great inducements, and contem- 
plate many and varied improvements; and, as we 





| know the new proprietors of the Lapy’s Book, we 


This isa poem of remarkable | 





| 


are well assured that they will carry out their prom- 
ises. They will retain the services of our old and 
familiar writers, and add to them the newest and 
best talent. The names will be more fully given in 
future advertisements. 

The financial editor will be Mr. J. G. L. Brown, 
and the literary editor Mr. Charles W. Frost; the 
former so weil known from his long connection with 
a leading Philadelphia newspaper, and the latter 
being a son of the late Professor Jolin Frost. They 
will be assisted by Mrs. S. A. Shields, better known 
to our readers under her maiden name of 8S. Annie 
Frost, who for more than twenty years has been a 
centributor to our pages and many other leading 
periodicals. 

The celebrated designer, Arthur B. Frost (now in 
Europe), so well known by his illustrations of Max 
Adeler’s books, and his numerous cartoons and de- 
signs, will with his pencil assist the literary efforts of 
the new proprietors, and Mr. Frost's recognized posi- 
tion as one of the best caricaturists on this side of 
the Atlantic will be a sufficient guarantee for the 
pictoriai department. 

We heartily commend the new publishers, and if 
they cannot issue a good magazine, it is useless to 
try. They will preserve the purity that has always 
prevailed in the pages of GopEy, and they cannot 
fail of success and in giving pleasure to their sub- 
seribers. 

OvR illustrations for August, steel-plate and fash- 
ions, are fully equal to any we have ever published. 
The steel-plate, ‘‘ Noonday,” is calculated to take 
the minds of our readers back to some of the most 
pleasant periods of their lives. The haymakers seem 
very much amused at the pranks of the boy as he 
tries to tickle the ear of the tired workman who is 
taking his short noon nap. 

Persons ordering a change in the direction of 
Magazines must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. No change can be made after the 1st 
of any month in the address of the Magazine for the 
following month. 


Gopey’'s LADY's Book for July is received, and we 
are justified in observing that it is fully up to the 
standard Godey always aims to maintain. Its illus- 
trations are very fine and attractive.—Zvra, Roches- 
ter, Mich. 

Two men, while crossing the East River recently 
in one of the Fulton ferry boats, were estimating 
the height of the Brooklyn bridge piers. ‘They are 
about thirty feet high,” said one ofthemen. “ Thirty 
feet!” exclaimed the other, sarcastically; “they are 
fully sixty.” Their height above high-water mark 
is 277 feet. F 
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" ‘THe following admirable article we copy from the 


Philadelphia Ledger of June 9th. It appeared then 


editorially. 


LIFE'S PERSPECTIVE. —The importance of little 
things is often and wisely urged. In one sense, in- 
deed, nothing is little or trifling, for nothing is so 
small or insignificant as to exert no influence, or de- 
mand no attention. Yet much of the non-success 
and disappointment of life comes from a failure to 


discriminate between things of vital and of minor | 
importanee. The habit of exaggerating little things, | 


and allowing them to consume the energy that be- 
longs to the weighty and serious business of life, is 
fatal to real greatness in any direction. Every one 
who has become eminent in any walk of life has been 
able to see the important points, and separate them 


from the web of details in which they may be in. | 


volved. 
Life may be said to resemble the painting of a land. 


seape, in which no beauty of form or coloring, no | 


delicacy of touch or force of expression, can atone | 


for the lack of true perspective. Unless the objects | 
represented assume such proportions as to convey | 
to the mind a sense of their relative distance, the | 


picture is a failure; and, unless our lives show a 


Similar diserimination, they will be equally worth. | 


less. The value of our time and talents will greatly | Sicties Gti net hace t :pport the Whole party 
£ ave to suppo y arty. 


depend upon the degree to which we observe these 


proportions. There are people of good abilities and | 


reat diligence who rarely seem to reap the natural 
fruits of their labor, because they are so intent upon 
jittle details that they lose sight of their main ob- 
jects. The merchant who occupies every moment 
in the minutize of his business that his subordinates 
can do as well; the master mechanic who works so 


hard with his own hands that he overlooks the dila- | 


toriness of a hundred others; the mother so engaged 
ir providing needless luxuries for hér family that she 
has no energy left to develop the minds and affec- 
tions of her children; the teacher who is so intent 
on conveying technical instruction that he has no 
time to instil the love of knowledge; the statesman 
so occupied with local politics that he forgets the 
best interests of his country—all, in fact, whoemploy 
themselves continually in what is inferior, to the ne- 
glect of the superior, are guilty of this lack of per- 
spective. They confuse the small and the great, the 
near and the remote, and their lives are to that ex- 
tent flat and unmeaning. 

So it is with expenditures. How few there are who 
earry the laws of perspective into their disburse- 
ments, who place in the foreground the more impor- 
tant needs of our nature, and pencil lightly in the 
distance the least worthy, who spend for health and 
comfort, rather than for fashion and luxury, who 
plan to feed the mind as well as the body, to beautify 
the character as well as to adorn the dwelling, to 
place in rightful order, with a firm hand, all these 
many claims, that rise wp, each so anxious to main- 
tain its own supremacy! 

Then, too, it is b giving prominenee to the little 
vexations and troubles of life that so many lives are 
worn cut, so many ee broken, so many mis- 
eries inflicted. Great troubles call for streng self- 
control, and are often borne with equanamity, when 
petty irritations are suffered to corrode the temper 
and embitter the soul. Yet, when we compare them 
with the real griefs of human existence, how trifling 


do they appear, and how unworthya part do we seem | 


to have played in thus bringing them into the fore- 
ground of our lives! Had we been true artists we 
should have gently drawn them in shadow, or put 
them far into the background, where they could not 
have marred the beauty of our life’s landscape. 

An even greater injury results from the confused 
ideas which are prevalent in estimating right and 
wrong actions. Mistakes and errors are put upon a 
par with grave fanits. Children are often censured 
more severely for athoughtless act that gives trouble 
or mortification, than for a serious offence against 
truth or justice. Thus, they also learn false perspec. 
tive, and acquire the habit of measuring their actions 
by the immediate trouble or pleasure which results, 
instead of by their intrinsic qualities and the motives 
which prompt them. 

Aclear view of the true character of actions would 
at once put an end to most of the backbiting, slan- 
der, and gossip which now pollute so many lips. The 


smaller faults of our neighbors, on which we descant 
with so mueh fluency, would then sink to their true 
level of insignificance, and we should stand abashed | 
at having drawn them into such unjust prominence. 
The chief cause of this confusion and false arrange- 





ment is, that we drift, instead of stemming the cur- 
rent of our lives. We accept, without quesiion, the 
opular standard we see erected, and the first crude 
mpressions we receive. Did we but pause to exam- 
ine, to sift, to cavestigate, to put all things to the test 
of sound reason and a pure heart, we should soon 
become able to recognize the relative proportions of 
truths and duties, and to give them their just places 
in the perspective of life. 
GopEy’s Lapy’s Boox for July opens with a beau - 
tiful engraving, ** Young America,” and is filled with 
ood reading matter and information regarding the 
atest styles of fashion. It belongs not to the flimsy 
magazines of the day, but has a standing where it 
circulates second to none. Its publishers spare no 
efforts to give it position, and are now meeting with 
that success which they so well deserve. — News, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


WE have always given advice to our American 
ladies and their foolish mothers against these for- 
eign noblemen. We don’t believe there is a single 
instance in which an American lady has married a 
continental titled character, that the American 


““ AMERICAN BELLES, REWARE.—As our American 
belles seem to be inoculated with love of titles, a 
little warning may not be amiss, as “a grain of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Baron Sa- 
moskovy has been brought up for swindling, and 
sentenced to fifteen montlis’ imprisonment for the 
second time. He has been secretary to a Carlist 

eneral, and at one time he was on the staff of Don 
Jarlos. He lately married a wealthy lady, said to 
be American, and was arrested as he was leaving 
the opera. Beware! Count Susini, in the prison of 
Poissy, has on a leather apron, and is mending 
shoes. Captain Grimal is peeling vegetables for 
canning. Marquis de Mantegazza is also in prison. 
All of these gentlemen (for they are born and bred 
as such) have on the prison uniforms and their pum- 
ber on the arm.” 


CHARLOTTE RussE Puppine.—Pour one quart of 
cold milk over half a box of gelatine, let it stand half 
an hour; then put it on the fire and let it come toa 
boil. Take the yelks of four eggs, beaten, one tea- 
cup of sugar; pour the gelatine over them, stirring 
weil together; then put back into the kettle; let it 
come to a boil, cover up tight, and set away to cool. 
Beat the white of the eggs and.add one teacup of 
sugar, half a teacup of wine, and stirin when cool 
(not cold). Flavor with vanilla. 


PHYSICAL STRENGTH OF SAVAGES —AS an example 
of tne wonderful strength exhibited by savages, the 
case of the Dyaks of Borneo may be cited, one of 
whom, on the march with some English soldiers, ex- 
hibited it in a very unexpected manner. The path 
was a terrible one, up and down steep and slippery 
hills, so that the Chinese coolies who accompanied 
them, first threw away their rice, and lastly sat down 
and cried like children. The English sergeant—a 
veteran accustomed to hard marching both in China 
and India—broke down at the first hill, and declared 
his inability to move another step under the load 
which he carried. Mr. Brooke, who wasin command 
of the party, asked one of the Dyaks to carry the 
sergeant’s burden, and promised him an additional 
piece of tobacco. The man was delighted with the 
proposal, and accepted it. He was already carrying 
food for three weeks, his whole store of clothes, one 
twelve-pound shot, two tweive-pound cartridges. a 
double-barrelied gun, a hundred rounds of ball-ear- 
tridges, besides his own heavy sword and spear. So 
little, however, was he incommoded with this, that 
he stuffed the whole of the sergeant’s kit on his back, 


| and walked off as easily as if the whole load were 


but a feather weight. 
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TRBASURES IN THE SERAGLIO AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
—Let us drop in at the Seraglio. The tongue of Stam- 
boul is thrust into the midst of the waters of the 
Golden horn, the Bosphorus, and the Sea of Marmorxa, 
It isan oblong hill crowned with white walls, domes, 
and minarets, and hedged about with groves of black, 
funereal cypresses. Here stands the Seraglio, which 
was for fifteen centuries the abiding place of the Ot- 
toman Emperors. It is now used only on State occa- 
sions, and the palace, the courts, and the innumerable 
tenements that cover the promontory—the ground 
plan of the Seraglio is nearly three miles in circum. 
ference—are battered, dusty,and outof repair. The 
Sublime Porte is singularly ugly, and anything but 
sublime. The buildings that cluster about the seve- 
ral courts have not, for the most part, the slightest 
pretension to architectural beauty or even dignity. 
The second court is flanked by a row of nine kitch- 
ens, looking very much like nine limekilns. They 
are domed, but without chimneys, so the smoke 
passes out through a hole in the roof. Here the Sul- 
tan and his court consumed annually 40,000 oxen; 
and there were daily brought to the table 200 sheep, 
100 lambs, 10 calves, 200 hens, 200 pairs of pullets, 100 
pairs of pigeons, and 50 green geese. The late Sultan 
Abd-ul-Aziz was accustomed to feeding his family as 
bountifully, and still he was not happy. In the sta- 
bles, by the water side, a thousand horses were for- 
merly stalled ; and among the cannon that sweep the 
sea and the mouth of the Bosphorus, is one huge old 
fellow, at whose hoarse voice Babylon surrendered 
to Sultan Murad. The chief attraction of the Seraglio 
is the treasury. Here, in a chamber by no means 
large, is gathered treasure such as one reads of in 
tales of the genii. The actual value of this store of 
jewels is almost beyond conception. Each Sultan 
seeks to exceed his predecessor in the richness of his 
additions to the collection, and the result is a daz- 
zling, but not very expressive array of theatrical- 
looking properties, that might just as well be made 
of glass and tinsel—the effect upon the spectator 
would be as pleasing. Imagine to yourself a carpet 
crusted with pearls, many of them as large as spar- 
row eggs; athrone of gold, frosted with pearls; dra- 
peries for the horses ridden by the Sultans, embroid- 
ered with pearls and rubies; a cradle coated with 
precious stones; inlaid armor, jeweled helmets, 
sword hilts—one of these is decorated with fifteen 
diamonds, each one as large as the top of a man’s 
thumb; coffee trays of ebony, with a double row of 
enormous diamonds, set close together; pipe stems, 
nargilehs, sword belts, caskets and bushels of neck- 
laces of the most splendid description, heaped to- 
gether in glass show-cases, and flashing like fire-flies 
in the dark. The most costly article in the treasury 
is a toilet-table, of lapis lazuli and other valuable 
material, richly inlaid with precious stones of every 
description. The pillars that support the mirror are 
set with diamonds; the stem and claws of the table 
are covered with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, car- 
buneles, ete.; along the edge of the table hangs a 
deep fringe of diamonds, with immense solitaire 
tassels. The wholeisa gorgeous—bore. Multitudes 
of attendants are stationed through the apartment, 
and you may de sure that you are never left fora 
second unobserved by these watehful guardians of 
the treasure house Whata relief it is to withdraw 
into the Kiosk of Bagdad, the private library of the 
Sultan, sit within eight walls that close about you 
like the exquisite panels of an ivory or tortoiseshell 
fan, under a dome of rose-tint and gold mosaic, and, 
shutting the doors of bronze inlaid with pear] against 
the world, to think how pleasant a thing it is to be 
poor but honest. On the shelves of the library there 
are several codices brought from the collection of 


| King Mathias Corvinus at Buda, and there are dainty 


rolls and folios of parchment laid away, each in its 
separate case, and ail looking very much as if they 
were not often disturbed. From the Kiosk of Bag- 
dad it is pleasant to look down into the deep garden 
of the Houris. sloping to the swift Bosphorus, and to 
meditate on the lights of the harem, that have sud- 
denly gone out forever, quenched in that fatal flood: 
but, thinking on the stifled cries and the slimy 


| shrouds dragged down into the pitiless deep, it is 








still pleasanter to rise superior to the situation, fee, 
and custodian, and thank Heaven that you are not a 
girl. 

CIRCULAR MOTION OF DEBT PAytnG.—[From tle 
Laramie Sentinei.}—Mr. Brown kept boarders. 
Around his table sat Mr. Brown, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Andrews, the village milliner, Mr. Black, the baker, 
Mr. Jordan, a carpenter, and Mr. Hadley, a flour, 
feed, and lumber merchant. . 

Mr. Brown took out of his pocket-book a ten-dollar 
note, and handed it to Mrs. Brown, saying :— 

“Here, my dear, are ten dollars toward the twenty 
I promised you.” 

Mrs. Brown handed it to Mrs. Andrews, the milli- 
ner, saying :— ’ 

“That pays for my new bonnet.” 

Mrs. Andrews said to Mr. Jordan, as she hand2d 
him the note :— 

“That will pay for your work on my counter.” 

Mr. Jordan handed it to Mr. Hadley, the flour, feed, 
and lumber merchant, requesting his lumber bill. 

: Mr. Hadley gave the note back to Mr. Brown, say- 
ng:— 

“ That pays ten dollars on board.” 

Mr. Brown passed it to his wife with the remark 
that that paid her the twenty dollars he had prom- 
ised. She, in turn, paid it to Mr. Black to settle her 
bread and pastry account: who handed it to Mr. 
Hadley, wishing credit for the amount on his flour 
bill; he again returning it to Mr. Brown, with the 
remark. that it settled for that month’s board. 
Whereupon Mr. Brown put it back into his pocket- 
book, exclaiming, “that he never thought a ten-dollar 
bill would go so far.” 

Thus, a ten-dollar greenback was made to pay 
ninety dollars indebtedness inside of five minutes. 
Who says greenbacks are worthless ? 

The foregoing is, of course, an imaginary sketch, 
but it tells a true story of the good effect of prompt 
payment of small debts, as wellas bigones. Itis the 
way to make currency current. 


Gopey’s Lapy's Book for July has been received 
and is as usual entertaining. The engraving ot 
“Young America” will prove of special interest to 
the pee. The fashtons and patterns of various 
kinds are given careful attention, and the number 
before us is up to the usual high standard.—Record, 
Lynn, Mass. 

A JAPANESE BELLE.—Describing the toilet prepara- 
tions of a Japanese damsel, a correspondent says 
that it is a matter of no light consideration, and to 
be in good time for the feast she must be up and 
dressing long before the sun rises from behind Fuji, 
the great sacred mountain. The long, coarse tresses 
of black hair must be washed, combed, and greased 
till the head shines like a knob of polished black 
marble. The cheeks must be roughed to the proper 
tint, the throat, neck, and bosom powdered — care: 
fully leaving, however, on the neck three lines of the 
brown skin of the owner, in accordance with the 
rules of Japanese cosmetic art. Then the eyebrows 
must be carefully rounded and touched with black, 
the lips reddened with cherry paste, with a patch of 
gilding in the centre. When all this has been done, 
and she gets together a proper allowance of pocket- 
handkerchief paper, her tobacco-pouch, pipe, and 
fan, she sallies forth. 

A CHILD is the brightest ray in the sunshine of a 
parent’s heart. 
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EARLY MARRIAGES.—Look where we will, we see 
the bad effects of early marriages. The dockets of 
courts are disfigured by applicants for partial and 
temporal divorces. In the latter case, incompati- 
bility of temper, personal violence, or proverbial 
criminality, are set forth for the amusement of bad 
people, and for the edification of the good—always 
provided the lesson is remembered beyond the next 
exciting event of our agitated age. And the causes 
of these bad effects are early marriages. In America 
—by which we always mean the United States—they 
delight in fast things. Out of the nursery into the 
ball-room, and then into the arms of some silly fel- 
low who is husband toa child-wife. So go the girls 
—sowing the wind, and often reaping the whirlwind. 
Tt must strike a foreigner strangely to see mothers 
almost as young-looking as their daughters, tell- 
ing plainly how early girls rush into matrimony. 
Throughout the Union this state of things may be 
seen, if mothers have not broken down under the 
care of domestic duties—which is too often, unhap- 
pily, the case. Most of the woes which come upon 
married people can be avoided, if parents would 
exercise good government in their households. It 
is their fault, in these days of superior educational 
advantages, if their daughters are untitted to be the 
companions for life of cultivated men, or of sensible 
men without high cultivation. Girls should be edu- 
cated in a more thorough manner than they are 
now. It is not enough to have a smattering of 
grammar, of history, and of other elementary 
branches, and todrum from morning till night on 
a piano-forte. To be sure, girls should be well 
taught, for a man’s wife should be a friend and a 
companion alike; and to both a certain. amount of 
cultivation is necessary to make a wiuter fireside 
enjoyable. Nor does education stop here. A wife 
may never be called upon to do culinary work ; but 
she should know how it ought to be done, though 
she have twenty servants. Beauty and parlor ac- 
complishments will heyer recompense a weary hus- 
band for a bad dinner, and for the mismanagement 
and squandering of his hard-earned money. 

THE Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of this 
city was recently the recipient of a very handsome 
testimonial from the State Insurance Examiner, ©. 
W. Peet, Esq. Mr. Peet made a most thorough and 
exhaustive examination of the affairs and assets of 
the Penn Mutual, and found them in a very satis- 
factory condition, and precisely as stated by the 
officers of the company in their annual report. The 
Examiner, in his report to the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, says that the management of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company shows integrity and a 
thorough knowledge of the business of life insurance, 
What more could be said? We can add, however, 
that the Penn Mutual was established in 1847, and is 
a Philadelphia institution, and one deserving the 
support of our citizens. 


Goper’s Lapy’s Book fer July is at hand, and 
roves an interesting number. The leading ilius- 
ration, “ Young America,” is very fine, and “The 
Old Mill” exhibits some very pretty scenery. Arti- 
cles of interest are “A Legend o Virainia,” and 
“Burning of the Steamer Austria.” The work de- 
artment is full and varied. A cut of a “ picturesque 
yothic villa” is presented, which is decidedly pretty. 
—Gazette and Courier, Greenfield, Mass. 


On, WHAT A Horkmp COMPLEXION! — Why don’t 
you use Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth”? It will remove 
tan, freckles, and all blemishes from the skin, leav- 
ing it perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold by all drug- 
gists every where. 





AN Opp OLD Woman.- A curious story is told of 
Miss Joanna Farnham, who recently died at the 
American House in Boston, aged eighty years. She 
had long been housekeeper there, but was supposed 
to be very poor. When her trunk was opened, how- 
ever, it was found to contain a variety of dry goods, 
notes for $5000, a bank-book of the Blackstone Bank, 
showing deposits of $1700, a small sum of money, 
and alsoa piece of paper having a trunk key wrapped 
up in it, and on the paper was a writing stating 
that the key belonged to another trunk, which could 
be found at the house of a relative in Milton. This 
proved to be true, and this second trunk was packed 
full of all sorts of fine wearing apparel, and con- 
tained also a key in a piece of paper, upon which 
was the statement that this key belouged to another 
trunk atacertain other house. And so this thing 
was followed up until twenty very large-sized trunks 
and three huge packing-chests were found, ail 
crammed full of the most expensive articles of 
ladies’ wearing apparel and house furnishings that 
the Boston market afforded. When these trunks 
and boxes were all collected, they loaded down a 
four-ox team, and were drawn to a large hall in 
Mnilton, unpacked and inventoried, preparatory t 
an auction sale for the,benetit of the heirs. Among 
all these valuables were eighty-nine dresses, new 
and perfect, made of silk velvet, satin, and all kinds 
of plaid silks, black and ecclored thibets. poplins, 
alpacas, brilliantines, Cashneres, etc.; three silk 
velvet cloaks, nineteen shawls, from common to the 
richest Paisley and wrought crape; one hundred 
and six skirts of all colors; one hundred and four- 
teen pairs of hose; undergarments too numerous 
to mention, table linen, towels, handkerehiefs, coun- 
tecpanges, blankets, coverlets, sheets, live-geese feath- 
ers, sets of elegant China ware; a large lot of table 
and tea-spoons of best coin silver, silver knives and 
forks, a fine gold watch and chain, and a large lot 
of fine jewelry, ete. All of these goods are perfectly 
new and in the best order, never having been used 
atall. There is enough of the whole to stock a large 
store. Yet there is said to be no doubt that she 
came honestly by all, as it has since been ascertained 
where and of whom she purchased them at various 
times as she went along. The original cost of these 
goods was not less than $3000, and the owner, while 
she lived, went clad in the very cheapest apparel. 


Gopey's Lapy’s Boox for July has a splendid 
steel plate, entitled “ Young America” for a frontis- 

iece, and as usual a fine fashion plate, and a num- 

r of stories and poems. GODEY’s needs no rec- 
ommendation of ours to make it more popular — 
L£zpress, Mantorville, Minn. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.—A man who claims the 
ground upon which Cleopatra’s Needle, recently 
presented to the United Kingdom by the Khedive of 
Egypt, lies, has fenced it around, and demands sev- 
eral thousands of pounds compensation before he 
allows the monument to be removed.—London Tele- 
graph. 

“MOTHER GOOSE PARTIES” are now given to chil- 
dren in New York, and each little visitor is expected 
to adopt a character from one of the nursery tales. 
This is a judicious attempt to check the precocity of 
American juveniles, who have hitherto given balls 
after the model of their elders, worn extravagantly 
expensive dresses, and kept late hours, while these 
parties only last from 4 te 8 P. M. 


Gopgy for July has been received, and has lost 
none of its usual beauty and usefulness. Its fash- 
fons are complete, and the reading matter is first- 
class. Send for it.—Heraid, Chicago, Ohio. 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Jormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


——— 


THE above picturesque Gothic cottage can be built 
of frame, and with all the necessary accommoda- 
tions, for between $3000 and $3500. 

We are drawing, at this time, a number of plans 
of about this style, which is becoming quite popular 
among those who are obliged to practise economy in 
the erection of their houses, and who are not satis- 
fied to build in the old, clumsy, carpenter style—of 
tearing down, altering, and fixing, until they obtain 
by their changes anything but what their supposi- 
tions lei them to expect. They are now investing 
some of their money in tasty plans, adapted to their 
wants and location. We advise all to do so who de- 
sire houses that will meet the present es 
tastes of society, or to sell their buildings for any- 
thing near what they cost. 











FIRST STORY. 


We would call the attention of the public to Hobbs’ 
architectural pavilion, in the Permanent Exhibition, 
Main Building, where many of our designs may be 
seen by strangers visiting the city. 

We have on hand our blank forms of specifications 
and bills of quantity, which contain the necessary 
headings for all classes of houses, only requiring to 
be filled ovt, which can be done by any person of 














intelligence. They areindispensable to builders and 
to all persons contemplating building. We send 
them upon receipt of $2. Our book of Suburban and 
Rural Architecture, containing 123 designs, we send 
by mail, free of postage, upon receipt of $3.50. Ad- 
dress Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 804 North 
Kighth Street, Philadelphia. 














SECOND STORY. 


First Story.—H hall, 10 by 10 feet; P_parlor, 14 by 
14 feet: DR dining-room, 14 by 14 feet; K kitchen, 14 
by 15 feet. 

Second Story.—C chamber, above P, 12 by 14 feet; 
C chamber, above DR, 14 by 14 feet; & C chambers, 
above K, 16 by 14 feet. 

Gopgy’s LADY’s Book for July is among the ear- 
liest magazines received, and is most welcome wher- 
ever the feminine sex predominate. Its fashions are 
authoritative with every lady, and its store of arti- 
cles of much literary merit makes it an agreeable 
visitor to the family and home.— Gazette, Nakomis, 
Tilinois. 

THE “ Jaundice Helmet” is the Transatlantic term 
for bonnets trimmed with that fashionable, vivid 
yellow, now so prevalent in all our milliners’ shops. 
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New SuHeet Music.—My Dearest Heart, Arthur 


Sullivan’s latest and most beautiful song, for so- 
prano, 35 cents. One Morning O so Early, latest 
song by Gatty, another popular English composer, 
40. Thou and I, by Hackelton, very pretty, 30. 
Susie Morne, song and chorus, by Hackelton, 30. 
Picking Berries up the Hill, by Pohlman, 20. Some- 
body’s Son, comic song by Bulecken, 20. I Wish I 
Were Single Again, comic song by Beckel, 30. 
Among the Roses, song by Holloway, 30. 

Also, Summer Mazourka, by Rhollo, handsome 
title-page, 40. Dew Drop Polkas, by Curtis, 35. 
Moss Basket, Valse Souvenir, Cassidy, 30. Surf 
Galop, spirited and showy, performed at Carncross 
& Dixey’s, 35. Cherry Bounce Schottische, 20. Spe- 
cial Notice.—A copy of the Musical Monthly, price 
40 cents, sent free on all orders amounting to $1. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly tor August.—A good 
number, contaming several good pieces of music 
for piano or organ. Price 40 cents, or the Jast three 
numbers $1. Address all orders for the Monthly, or 
for music, to J. Starr Holloway, Music Publisher, 
Philadeiphia. 

Gopey’s for July is promptly at ay Ee ee in- 
teresting and full of pleasant things to read. It is 
certainly one of the best a of its kind in 
the country.—Journal, Painesville, Ohio. 

MR. MERRIGOLD looked over the fence last Sun- 
day morning, and saw Jinks’ boy getting down his 
rod and line, preparatory to gomg a-fishing. When 
his wife came in he told her not to let their Willie 
associate with Jinks’ boy, as he was afraid that, if 
she did, he would grow up to be the president of a 
life insurance company.—New York Weekly. 

That would be a sad fate if he should buy a New 
York life insurance company. 

WASHINGTON CAKE.—Stir together till quite white 
a pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter ; 
then add four beaten eggs; stir in gradually a pound 
and a half of flour, three teaspoonfuls of royal bak- 
ing powder, one large cup of milk. Any flavoring 
you wish. 

THe HAIR 1s RENDERED SOFT AND PLIABLE, and 
its vigorous growth promoted by the timely_use of 
Dr. Jayne’s Hair Tonic. Besides being a good dress- 
ing for the hair, it is an excellent tonic for the scalp 
and those threatened with baldness would do well 
to give it a trial. 

QUEEN Victoria has granted the three Misses De- 
foe, lineal descendants of the author of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” pensions of $375 per annum each. 


Z Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvine had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. q 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taker back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 








nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general | 


style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 








The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subseriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, ey ope by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A 
Godey, Esq. 

Vo order will be attended to unless the money i: 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publishe) 
pw i accountable for losses that may occur in re 

ing. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


(Pages 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 116.) 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of two shades of gray siik; 
the underskirt trimmed with a plaiting, the polo- 
naise with an embroidered band, fringe, and cord 
and tassels. White chip bonnet, trimmed with paie 
blue silk and colored flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Fan suspender, made of colored silk braid, 
with ribbon bow at top, and the end where fan is 
fastened on a hook. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of navy blue silk and grena- 
dine. The underskirt is trimmed with ruffles and 
plaiting; the polonaise is cut very short in front, 
long and narrow in the back, trimmed with bows, 
fringe, and buttons. 

Fig. 4.—Bow for the throat of pink crépe de chine, 
with lace ends, ornamented with pink braid.and 
small tassels. 

Fig. 5.—Walking costume for child of eight years, 
made of blue percale, trimmed with white braid and 
buttons. Straw hat, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of gray de bege, made with 
a basque and overskirt. The underskirt is trimmed 
with knife plaiting, the overdress with wool fringe, 
the basque with a band of the material. Gray chip 
bonnet, trimmed with silk and field flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Fichu of black crépe de chine, trimmed 
with iace and ribbon. 

Figs. 8and 9.—Front and back view of gored dress 
for child of two years, made of pink cambric, 
trimmed with a ruffle and narrow braiding pattern. 

Figs. 10, 11, and 12.—Breton Costumes for Children. 

Fig. 10.—Girl of six. Pale pink batiste; the robe 
is piped all around with white, and opens in front 
over a plastron, beneath the left side of which it 
fastens invisibly; the plastron is crossed by rows of 
cotton galloon, spotted with white and chestnut 
brown. Similar galloon and mother-o’-pear! buttons 
ornament the square cuffs and flap pockets. 

Fig. 11.—Girl! of four. Blue cambrie, fastened the 
entire length of the front with buttons of blue vege- 
table ivory, and edged with two rows of fancy gal- 
Joon in two shades of blue. A plaited chemisette of 
white muslin or dark blue cambrie is let in the 
square opening at the neck. Galloon and buttons 
ornament the plaited cuffs and horn-shaped pockets. 

Fig. 12.—Child of four. Glazed Holland, piped with 
Vesuvian red; buttoned plaited pockets ornament 
the plain front ; the back is bordered with two plaited 
flounces, the upper one being studded with smoked 
pearl buttons. At the neck isa wide turned down 
collar, finished by a cravat bow of Vesuvian-colored 
faille. 

Fig. 13.—The Oriental shoe. This shoe is barred 


| across the instep with three straps, each ornamented 


with a bow; it has a Louis XV. heel. 

Fig. 14.—Walking shoe. This kid shoe is worn with 
an embroidered stocking. The frontis barred across 
with straps that are fastened at the side with buttons. 
There is a bow on the toe. 

Figs. 15 and 18.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
dress, made of Diack silk; the back of skirt 1s laid 
in large plaits., the front part tightly gored, and 
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trimmed with braid, crossed in diamonds, fastened 
ut the sides with buttons; the front of waist is cut 
like a polonaise, trimmed with a plaiting, braid, 
buttons, and ribbon bows. This polonaise front | 
forms a drapery in the back of skirt. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Collar and sleeves of nainsook 
and _ lawn, laced according to illustration with blue 
silk cord. An incision is made in the cuff, through 
which a pale blue ribbon is arranged. Fig. 17.— 
Child’s collar of linen, edged with lace. 

Fig. 19.--Ladies’ street sacque, with vest of black 
silk, trimmed with lace, passementerie, and fringe. 

Fig. 20.—Bonnet of black chip, with half wreath of 
colored flowers. 

Fig. 21.—Polonaise for girl of fourteen. Summer 
dege, trimmed with braid. The polonaise is Prin- 
cess in form, and the right front crosses the left, 
and fastens with a large bow. Round coliar, with 
pointed cuffs. 

Fig. 22.—Straw bonnet, with silk crown, and 
trimmed with wreath of colored roses; illusion 
strings. 

Fig. 23.—Gray chip bonnet, with turned-np brim, 
trimmed with pink roses and foliage. 

Fig. 24.—Waist made of French muslin, formed of 
puffs, divided by narrow black velvet; the sleeves 
are made to correspond with plaiting around them, 
the same as neck. 

Fig. 25.—Evening bodice made of lace insertion, 
and edged all around with lace; this can be worn 
over a black or colored silk. ° 

Fig. 26.—Fichu of white lace, with quilling around 
the neck, and fastened with colored ribbon bows. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of white barege, made with 
two skirts, trimmed with plaitings of blue silk and 
pink roses. Corset bodice, low neck and short 
sleeves, with bouquets of roses on the shoulders. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of brown silk and damask 
grenadine. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with 
a ruffle and puffs; the polonaise of grenadine, 
trimmed with silk and fringe. Brown chip bonnet, 
trimmed with wreath of flowers, feather, and rib- 
bon. 

Fig. 3.—Breton suit of elephant-colored camel's 
hair, trimmed with embroidered bands and pearl 
buttons. White chip bonnet, trimmed with color of 
dress and cardinal. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink erépe and silk. 
The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with kilt plaits, 
divided by a box plait, trimmed with bows; cascade 
of lace in the back. Overdress and bodice of the 
crépe, trimmed with lace. Wreath of fine pink flow- 
ers in hair, and trimming dress. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of lilac silk and striped 
grenadine. The underskirt is of silk, cut in turrets, 
with ruffle of grenadine below it. Polonaise of 
grenadine trimmed with fringe; silk and buttons 
on sleeves, and coat-tail in back. Crépe and silk 
bonnet, trimmed with lace and white flowers. 








CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Was goods are the principal ones that are made 
up into dresses for the extreme heat of this month, 
and the materials are shown in such endless yariety 
that a great revolution has taken place in cambric 
and cotton dresses. The newest ones are called 
“Indiennes,” and are copies of those worn by Marie 
Antoinette and her maids of honor at Trianon. | 
There are some that have a dark-blue ground, cov- 
ered with palms of Cashmere design; some are 


| stone colored grourd. 
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and white stripes, with flowers on the white stripes 
that closely resemble the garlands painted on Sevres 
tea-cups; others have a blue ground, studded with 
pale blue palms; but the most stylish are the poppy 
red Indiennes, covered with Persian patterns. An- 
other style of cambric dresses are those of dark 
plain colors so very popular last season; many cl 
these are being made with a Louis XVL. bodice, the 
back being plaited, and the folds so closely laid that 
they touch each other; there is asmall square coilar 
of the same cambric, and the front opens to the waist 
over a white muslin chemisetté, fastened with three 
bows ot ribbon. These bows are of two colors, 
cleverly combined; for instance, pink and straw- 
colored ribbons will be used on plain brown cam- 
bric, red and turquoise blue on navy blue, and 
prune and salmon colored on prune color. Bows 
are placed on the sleeves and on one side of the 
tunic, as well as in front of the bodice, and the 
skirts are bordered with very deep plaiting. Other 
washing dresses are made very collant, which means 
as close to the figure as possible. One of navy blue 
cambric is trimmed with fine cream mohair braid; 
another of écru cambric is trimmed with washing 
galloon, embroidered with red. A pink and white 
striped batiste is ornamented in a lavish way with 
pink Clovis lace. All these dresses are enlivened 
with bows of two colors, or rather clusters of loops, 
for the prevailing manner of making bows is two 
upright loops, and three or more downward ones 
with a traverse in the centre; the loops are always 
lined with a contrasting color, and are sometimes 
piped with a third contrast. The batiste and lawn 
dresses now so popular follow very much the same 
devices as those of silk or woollen material; they 
are formed of a combination of striped or figured, 
with plain fabrics; the former being used for the 
polonaise or tunic, the latter for the underskirt. 
The prettiest stripes are the fancy or floral stripes 
in several shades of one color, such as blue, pink, 
violet, or maroon, upon a light gray, buff, putty or 
Another style much in favor 
is the self-cotored batiste, with openwork patterns. 
It looks extremely well in light colors, and, if worn 
over a silk skirt, makes up quite a dressy toilet. 
The style is either a iong Princess polonaise over 
a silk skirt, or else a Princess dress, very much 
trimmed in the lower part, and with a scarf drapery 
arranged above this trimming upon the skirt. An- 
other scarf, of the same material, is worn by way of 
mantle, sometimes quite plain, sometimes fastened 
in the middle of the back by a cluster of loops of 
ribbon. The openwork batiste also looks very pretty 
in black, making up a useful summer toilet over a 
black silk skirt. It is invaluable for ladies in mourn- 
ing, making such a nice cool summer dress, and out 
of mourning it may be relieved by pipings and bows 
of maize, blue, or rose-colored silk, a very fashiona- 
ble style. The bonnet to match may be of black 
chip, with flowers of the color of the trimmings. 

A singular but very tasteful morning dress is in 
the Breton style of nainsook and torchon lace; the 
front part is drawn into small puffs, and trimmed 
with lace insertion and edging; this comes down 
like a sort of Breton kilt to the middle of the skirt, 
and is buttoned at the side with a lace flounce all 
around. It is trimmed 2round the bottom with a 
deep flounce of nainsook edged with lace. Very 
narrow sleeves, with puffings ani lace insertion up 
to the elbow, and lace frilling falling over the hand. 
We must congratulate our Parisian needlewomen 
for the charming lingerie lately introduced, whieh 
is trimmed with Clovis lace in shades of delicate 
pink and blue. The parures which we see displayed 


studded with Cashmere flowers; others have blue | in this style are perfect. We will mention one from 
>. 
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amongst the number. Collarette and undersleeves 
of plissés of white linen, bordered with Clovis lace 
in écru and blue; flat plaits, kept in their places by 
rows of stitching, the edges form a frill, which hasa 
most coquettish effect. We also admire the plissés 
of white linen, with a hem of colored linen, in dark 
blue, red, black, etc., and made up in the same style 
as the preceding. Very light and elegant are the 
ruches in all the different shades of crépe. Mix 
these with lace, and add a rosette of narrow ribbon 
or gauze, and you will have an exquisite novelty. 

A new caprice is that of decorating parasols with 
bouquets of flowers. The parasols are large, well 
nigh as large as those convenient sun and rain 
shades combined which are so popular. They 
usually match or correspond in some way with 
the toilet, and the bouquet assimilates with the 
flowers worn on the bonnet. It is fastened in divers 
places, sometimes on the handle and sometimes on 
the cover, almost on the top of one of the whalebone 
ribs. Naturally, such a caprice should only be in- 
dulged in when the wearer is in visiting toilet, for 
this somewhat fanciful fashion is not appropriate 
for ordinary occasions—shopping, etc. This parasol 
is aptly named “‘Ombrelle Flore ;” and, to give our 
readers an idea of it, we will describe two for their 
benefit. The first is black silk, lined with nastur- 
tium-colored silk, and the edge has a thick cording 
of the latter color around it, a spray of gilly flowers 
is fastened to the handle with a double bow of black 
and orange ribbon; the flower is placed at the 
height of an ordinary chain. The second is tilleul 
silk, lined with white, trimmed with white lace, 
with a bouquet of lime blossoms placed at the top 
of one of the whalebone ribs; the handle is carved 
maple. We will describe a third, which should not 
be passed over because it represents another style. 
The cover is myrtle-green silk, lined with silk the 
color of angelica; the handle is citron wood, and 
around it is rolled, as though it were a serpent, a 
thick silken cord of the same color as the parasol, 
and it terminates with a rich and very long tasse). 

There is quite a run upon green this summer, 
which seems to increase rather than diminish as the 
season advances; the most eccentric shades have 
had their turn in fashion’s favor. We have had 
Holbein green, sage green, myrtle green, willow 
green, Florentine bronze green, moss green, and 
now we have oseille cuite, or cooked sorrel, a shade 
which also goes by the name of purée de pois. This 
new shade is used in conjunction with pale pink, 


and is a yellowish green, soft in shade, which blends | 


well with the peculiar shade of pink called “ rose 
tremiére.” Alone it is ugly; but, combined with 
either pale blue or pink, it is singularly stylish in 
effect. 

The favorite bodice of the season is that called 
Louis XIV., the front being of striped material, the 
train either plain or of small checks; the waistcoat 
matching the front of the dress, the bodice match- 
ing the train. For example, take a dress of the 
fashionable moss coler and pale blue. By moss 
green is meant that peculiar shade of yellow green 
belonging to moss that grows on the bark of trees. 
The front part of the dress would be striped moss 
green and pale blue silk; the train is damask Lyons 
foulard, also moss green; the revers are blue faille ; 
the waistcoat is striped moss and bine; and the 
bodice damask foulard. The mixture of materials 
is most general, even in thin dresses. The new 
cambric dresses are frequently mixed with silk, and 
striped linen dresses are made over silk skirts. The 
new underskirts are made gored and very narrow. 
with one deep flounce coming about half way up, 
and itself trimmed with two or three narrower 


ruffles. These are more or less trimmed with em- 
brvidery and lace, and as fashion requires that a 
lady should be dressed with the least possible ful- 
ness, excepting quite at the back in the lower part, 
this style of skirt is useful as sufficing for all but 
| evening toilets, with only a short skirt under it. 

We must not omit a few words upon fashionable 
chaussure. For out walking, the latest models are 
the demi botte of kid, with embroidery upon the 
instep, and Louis XV. heels. Also the demi botte of 
dull or dressed kid, according to taste. The shoe 
with narrow straps in front, fastened with buttons, 
or steel or black buckles; and the Sabot shoe of 
silk or satin, very dressy and very stylish. For the 
seaside we see the Norman shoe of colored kid, buff, 
or matched to the dress. As, for house shoes and 
slippers, they are most dainty and coquettish, of 
embroidered kid, silk, satin, or Cashmere, finished 
with ribbon quillings and ridbon bows. 

Flowers reign supreme ; never has a season passed 
when they were used in such profusion. They are 
lavished upon almost every part of our toilets. Not 
only are bonnets literally covered with them, but 
they are placed upon bodices, sleeves, fans, and as 
shoulder knots upon lace fichus. But even a later 
caprice than the extensive use of flowers by Dame 
Fashion is the bringing out by the artificial florists 
vegetables and fruits in profusion for trimming 
dresses and bonnets. Some of them are marvels of 
ingenuity and suecessful imitations of nature; tiny 
bunches of carrots and radishes, bundles of pale 
violet green asparagus, small oranges, and branches 
of plums that defy detection, are all to be purchased. 
These are well known, but the greatest novelty is 
the strawberry; clusters, garlands, and miniature 
baskets are filled with this fruit, which looks tempt- 
ing enough to eat; this is the latest invention, and 
in much request; but they are excessively costly to 
buy, for the strawberry is difficult to make well. 
We have seen a toilet of white tulle, trimmed with 
bouquets of small strawberries and leaves. It was 
charming, and appeared very simple, but it was a 
perfidious simplicity, for the cost was frightful, and, 
we might add, absurd, for such a passing folly. For 
| Our own taste, we do not admire making vegetable 
gardens of our bonnets; but, as we endeavor to sup- 
| ply our readers with all the new fashions as they 
| appear, we give this with others, thinking that, no 

doubt, amongst our numerous readers, this fashion 
| will appear to some as desirable as to their Parisian 
sisters. 
We call the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of Wm. K. Potter, proprietor of the Provi- 
dence Shell Works, upon the cover of this number. 
The above firm manufactures the handsomest shell 
| work in this country; and not only is it noted for 
the beauty of the shell used, the fineness of its 
; manufacture, the great durability of the articles 
| manufactured, but also for the immense variety and 
number of the articles manufactured. A well-filled 
catalogue cannot contain designs of one-half of the 
| different articles. One hundred and twenty-seven 
| different patterns of brooches alone are manufac- 
tured; and we feel assured that the forty-eight 
| years spent in the establishment of this manufactory 
has been of immense advantage to the interests of 
| this branch of artistic work. Shell jewelry is always 
; handsome, ladylike, and useful, and the hundred 
| different articles of wear and use manufactured 
are a never-failing source from which to choose. 
| We cordially recommend the firm of Wm. K. Potter, 
| 76 Eddy Street, Providence, R. I., to our readers, 
| feeling convinced that any order sent to them will 
| meet with prompt attention, and that the articles 
| will give complete satisfaction. FASHION. 
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Tue Great Mepicinar Foop. 

This justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in 
composition, principally the GLuTEN derived from the 
Wuire WINTER FL INT W HEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, 
the invention of an eminent Chemist. It has not only 
been highly recommended, but certified to, by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians—re resenting a very 
high degree of medical science—as the Safest, Most 
Acceptable and Reliable Food for the “Gnowrst AND 
PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN and 


For mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their oftspring. 


Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous 
matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain and 
irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elemen- 
tary composition— 

that which makes strong Bone and Muscle, That 
which makes good Flesh and Blood, That which is 
easy of Digestion—nev er constipating, That which is 
kind and friendly tothe Brain,and That which acts 
as a pre: ventive of those Intestinal Disorders inciden- 
tal to Childhood, 

Andw hile i it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
in Food or Dessert more CREAMY and DELICIOUS, or 
more NOURISHING and STRENGTHENING as an aliment in 
Fevers, Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia and Gen- 
eral Debil ity. Its Rar— MepicinaL EXCELLENCE in 


all InrestinaL Diseasgs, especially in 


Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera Infantum, 


Has been Inc ae Proven. 
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Anatom: Midwifery, Diseases of ‘eine 
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MONTHLY GLEANINGS 
with a descripti tt manag a r- few eaber>- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 
Comb, Section Honey Boxes, aj] booksand jour- 
nals, and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. No- 
thing patented. Simply send your address on a postal 
ecard, written plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


If the ladies will try the Davipson ROyAL DRESS 
SHIELD, er will find an article that is very light, 
durable, will not curl up or come apart at the seam, 
impervious and not affected by moisture. These 
goods are different from any other sleeve protectors 
ever put into the market, and one trial will’ prove 
them to be a perfect t article. Inquire at stores for 
Davidson Royal Dress Shield, or address 

DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Use J. & P. COATS’ Sewing Thread. 


Commended for superior Strength and Excellent Quality of Spool Cotton.—Judges’ Report, Centen. Pz. 
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NOTICES OF THE JULY NUMBER. 


Gopery’s Lapy’s Book—that gem of the monthlies—has looked in upon us for July, and is 
a splendid number. ‘“ Young America” is a very suggestive picture, that leads the work, other 
excellencies following in proportion. An examination of its pages will soon reveal its merits, 
and suggest the thought—how can Gopgy afford to give so much each month for so trifling a 
sum as its subscription price is? Itisamagazine that has a wide-spread circulation, and reflects 
to the credit, liberality, and enterprise of ublisher.—Gazette, Frankford, Philada. 

GopeEy’s Lapy's Boox for i is ah of all others in time as well as in the quality of 
its contents. It opens with a beautiful steel engraving, entitled ‘‘ Young America,’ which is 
followed by another fine engraving, **The Old Mill,”’ handsome and reliable fashions and pat- 
terns, and a large amount of the best reading.-—Chronicle, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

THe July number of Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox has been received. It is a welcome visitant in 
the family circle. Its pages of fashion-plates, giving the latest 7 for ladies’ and children’s 
costumes, its patterns for embroidery and needlework, and its well-filled pages of miscellaneous 
reading, all make it attractive in the home circle.—Odserver, Salem, Mass. 

Gopery’s Lapy’s Book contains the most interesting stories and choice reading ; we always 
welcome its arrival.—Advertiser, West Point, Miss. 

Goney for July is rich, racy, and refreshing. It sparkles with gems, like the dew upon the 
morning grass. Just the thing for these hot and sultry days. No wonder the ladies adinire it! 
= iblican, Millersburg, Ohio. 

;opBY's Lapy’s Boox is on our table, bright and early, for July. Gopry keeps ahead of 
on competitors, let them do what they may. Get Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox. — Age, Woodstock, 
yermont. 

Gopgey’s Lapy’s Boox for July is replete with its usual amount of choice reading matter, 
superb fashion-plates, and beautiful engravings. The charming view of the “Old Mill,” with 
ts quiet surroundings, is one well calculated to please every one who likes a rustic scene.— 
Times, Brandoa, Wis. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox. — The July number contains the interesting story of ‘‘ Henrietta 
Harrison ;” and among the other interesting articles are, ‘‘ Papers for Girls,” “The Tea Party,” 
* Eleanor'’s Pool,” “‘ Burning of the Steamer Austria,” and poems. Fashions, patterns, receipts, 
ete., are, as usual, prominent features.— Union, Manchester, N. H. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for July is already out, and is eagerly sought by ladies of culture 
and taste for its many instructive articles on dress, embroidery, and fancy work, as weil as its 
superb embellishments and capital stories.—T7rue Democrat, Lewistown, Pa. 

Gopey's Lapy’s Boox for July isalready on our table, andisasuperb number. The fashion 
department is complete, and, like its predecessors, there is nothing that can be compared to it 
in point of general information for the ladies. It is full of good tales, poems, ete. No lady 
should be without Gopry.—Demecrat, Tyrone, Pa. 

Gopgy.—The July number of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox is already received. Ahead in time 
and in everything else, as usual.—Odd Fellow, Boonsboro, Md. 

Gopey’s Lapy's Boox, one of the oldest and most reliable of fashion guides, has reached 
us. Its colored plate of fashionable dresses is superb. Its other attractions are almost innu- 
merable; and, once examined, no lady will be without it. It contains instructions for every 
department of the household.— News, Littlestown, Pa. 

THE July number of Copry’s Lapy’s Boox is as fresh and full of latest fashions, first-class 
literature, etc.,as ever. In fact, all the departments of Gopzy are always fillerd to repletion.— 
Reporter, Henderson, Ky. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for July, a charming number, has made its appearance. It is the 
ladies’ favorite.— National Banner, onier, Ind? 

Gopey, for July, has been received, and fully sustains the well-earned reputation so long 
enjoyed by this famous old magazine. The steel-plate engraving, ‘‘ Young America,”’ is a nice 
thing. The double-page fashion plate will attract the attention of the ladies; while the other 
embellishments, fashionable costumes, etc., are numerous, and will, no doubt, be useful. The 
literary contents of the July number are fully up to any of its predecessors, and that is saying 
a good deal. An exceljent time to subscribe, as this number begins a new volume.—Dispatch, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox.— The contents of the iy number are interesting and varied ; its 
illustrations, as usual, fine. ‘‘ Young America’ is the title of a beautiful steel engraving 
which is foremost among the illustrations; ‘‘The Old Mill” isa beautiful picture in wood.— 
Advertiser, Woburn, Mass. 

GoprEy’s Lapy’s Boox for July will receive a hearty welcome from every lady of taste and 
culture, The literary contents and fine engravings are, like the fashion illustrations and 
en ty matter, decidedly seasonable, and the magazine will be read with pleasure and 
profit n the home circle.— Union, Rock Island, III, 

xODEY for July is as handsome as it ean be. Gopey is always filled with good reading 
matter and the prettiest of patterns. No lady should be without it.— Record, Searcy, Ark. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for July is a capital summer number. The illustrations are good, 
and there is a_pleasantbreeziness about its contents. —Democrat, Peekskill, N. Y. 

GODEY’s Y's K for July is a good specimen of this old and popular monthly—the 
art, fashion, and literary departments being full and fresh. The announcement is made that 
Mr. Godey, after conducting the magazine half a century, has sold it toa company of gentlemen 
who have an extended experience in the publishing business, which affords a guarantee that 
the present high standard of the Book will be maintained, if not improved.—Herald and Free 
Press, Norristown, Pa. 
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New Sueet Music.—My Dearest Heart, Arthur 
Sullivan’s latest and most beautiful song, for so- 
prano, 35 cents. One Morning O so Early, latest 
song by Gatty, another popular English composer, 
40. Thou and I, by Hackelton, very pretty, 30. 
Susie Morne, song and chorus, by Hackelton, 30. 
Picking Berries up the Hill, by Pohlman, 20. Some- 
body's Son, comic song by Bulcken, 20. I Wish I 
Were Single Again, comic song by Beckel, 30. 
Among the Roses, song by Holloway, 30. 

Also, Summer Mazourka, by Rhollo, handsome 
title-page, 40. Dew Drop Polkas, by Curtis, 35. 
Moss Basket, Valse Souvenir, Cassidy, 30. Surf 
Galop, spirited and showy, performed at Carncross 
& Dixey’s, 35. Cherry Bounce Schottische, 20. Spe- 
cial Notice.—A copy of the Musical Monthly, price 
40 cents, sent free on all orders amounting to $1. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for August.—A good 
number, containing several good pieces of music 
for piano or organ. Price 40 cents, or the last three 
numbers $1. Address a}l orders for the Monthly, or 
for music, to J. Starr Holioway, Music Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 

Gopey’s for July is promptly at hand—bright, in- 
teresting and full of pleasant things to read. it is 
certainly one of the best ene ges of its kind in 
the country.—Journal, Painesville, Ohio. 

Mr. MERRIGOLD looked over the fence last Sun- 
day morning, and saw Jinks’ boy getting down his 
rod and line, preparatory to going a-fishing. When 
his wife came in he told her not to let their Willie 
associate with Jinks’ boy, as he was afraid that, if 
she did, he would grow up to be-the president ol a 
life insurance company.—New York Weekly. 

That would be a sad fate if he should buy a New 
York life insurance company. 

WASHINGTON CAKE.—Stir together till quite white 
a pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter ; 
then add four beaten eggs; stir in gradually a pound 
and a half of flour, three teaspoonfuls of royal bak- 
ing powder, one large cup of milk. Any flavoring 
you wish. 

Tue Harr 1s RENDERED Sort AND PLIABLE, and 
its vigorous growth promoted by the timely_use of 
Dr. Jayne’s Hair Tonic. Besides being a good dress- 
ing for the hair, it is an excellent tonic for the scalp 
and those threatened with baldness would do well 
to give it a trial. 

QUEEN VicTort has granted the three Misses De- 
foe, lineal descendants of the author of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” pensions of $375 per annum each. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percenta, 
time and research required. Spring an 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that revel 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instruetions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


The publisher of the I Boox has no insu 

é publisher of the LApy’s Book has no in 

in this department, and knows nothing of its pene 
} person sending the 

is or is not a subscriber to the Lay's Boon, the 

Fashion Editress does not know. 


Orders, ey pe by checks for the pro 
addressed to the care of L. 4. 


wy: ut 

No order will be attended to unless the m 

first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publishes 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re 
mitling. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
( Pages 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 116.) 

Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of two shades of gray siik; 
the underskirt trimmed with a plaiting, the Polo. 
naise with an embroidered band, fringe, and cord 
and tassels. White chip bonnet, trimmed with pale 
blue silk and colored flowers. ; 

Fig. 2.—Fan suspender, made of colored silk br 
with ribbon bow at top, and the end where f 
fastened on a hook. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of navy blue silk and rrena- 
dine. The underskirt is trimmed with Puffies and 
plaiting; the polonaise is cut very short in front, 
long and narrow in the back, trimmed with 
fringe, and buttons. 

Fig. 4.—Bow for the throat of pink crépe de 
with lace ends, ornamented with pink braid 
small tassels. 

Fig. 5.—Walking costume for child of eight ye 
made of blue percale, trimmed with white braida 
buttons. Straw hat, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of gray de bege, with 
a basque and overskirt. The underskirt sonunnd 
with knife plaiting, the overdress with wool fring 
the basque with a band of the material. onyae 
bonnet, trimmed with silk and field flowers. : 

Fig. 7.—Fichu of black crépe de chine, trimmed 
with lace and ribbon. : 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Front and back view of gored dres 
for child of two years, made of pink cambrig 
trimmed with a ruffle and narrow braiding pattera. 

Figs. 10, 11, and 12.—Breton Costumes for Children 

Fig. 10.—Girl of six. Pale pink batiste; the robe 
is piped all around with white, and opens in front 
over a plastron, beneath the left side of which & 
fastens invisibly ; the plastron is crossed by rowsdél 
cotton galloon, spotted with white and chestmt 
brown. Similar galloon and mother-o’-pearl buttons 
ornament the square cuffs and flap pockets. 

Fig. 11.—Girl of four. Blue cambric, fastened 
entire length of the front with buttons of dine 
table ivory, and edged with two rows of faney 
loon in two shades of blue. A plaited chemisette dl 
white muslin or dark blue cambric is let in i 
square opening at the neck. Galloon and 
ornament the plaited cuffs and horn-shaped 

Fig. 12.—Child of four. Glazed Holland, piped 
Vesuvian red; buttoned plaited pockets o 
the plain front ; the back is bordered with two 
flounces, the upper one being studded with § 
pearl buttons. At the neck is a wide turned dow 
collar, finished by a cravat bow of Vesuvian-colored 
faille. 

Fig. 13.—The Oriental shoe. This shoe is barred 
across the instep with three straps, each ornamented 
with a bow; it has a Louis XV. heel. 

Fig. 14.—Walking shoe, This kid shoe is worn witt 
an embroidered stocking. The frontis barred acrost 
with straps that are fastened at the side with b 
There is a bow on the toe. 

Figs. 15 and 18.—Front and back view of ladie® 
dress, made of biack silk; the back of skirt 18 laid 
in large plaits. the frent part tightly gored, 
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trimmed with braid, crossed in diamonds, fastened 
atthe sides with buttons; the front of waist is cut 
like a polonaise, trimmed with a plaiting, braid, 
buttons, and ribbon bows. This polonaise front 
forms a drapery in the back of skirt. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Collar and sleeves of nainsook 
and lawn, laced according to illustration with blue 


dikcord. An incision is made in the cuff, through | 


which a pale blue ribbon is arranged. Fig. 17.— 
Child’s collar of linen, edged with lace. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ street sacque, with vest of black 
ak, trimmed with lace, passementerie, and fringe. 

Fig. 20.—Bonnet of black chip, with half wreath of 
elored flowers. 

Fig. 21.—Polonaise for girl of fourteen. Summer 


hge, trimmed with braid. The polonaise is Prin- | 
| prune and salmon colored on prune color. 


ess in form, and the right front crosses the left, 
and fastens with a large bow. Round collar, with 
pointed cuffs. 


Fig. 22.—Straw bonnet, with silk crown, and | 
Wimmed with wreath of colored roses; illusion 


Fig. 23.—Gray chip bonnet, with turned-up brim, 
trimmed with pink roses and foliage. 

Fig. 24—Waist made of French muslin, formed of 
puffs, divided by narrow black velvet; the sleeves 
are made to correspond with plaiting around them, 
the same as neck. 

Fig. 2.—Evening bodice made of lace insertion, 
and edged all around with lace; this can be worn 
over & black or colored silk. 

Fig 26.—Fichu of white lace, with quilling around 
theneck, and fastened with colored ribbon bows. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig 1.—Evening dress of white barege, made with 
two skirts, trimmed with plaitings of blue silk and 
pink roses. Corset bodice, low neck and short 
sleeves, with bouquets of roses on the shoulders. 

Fig. 2--Walking dress of brown silk and damask 
grenadine. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with 
aruffe and puffs; the polonaise of grenadine, 
trimmed with silk and fringe. Brown chip bonnet, 
trimmed with wreath of flowers, feather, and rib- 


Fig 3—Breton suit of elephant-colored camel’s 
hair, trimmed with embroidered bands and pearl 
buttons. White chip bonnet, trimmed with color of 
dress and cardinal. 

Fig. 4—Evening dress of pink crépe and silk. 
The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with kilt plaits, 
divided by a box plait, trimmed with bows; cascade 
of lace in the back. Overdress and bodice of the 
crépe, trimmed with lace. Wreath of fine pink flow- 
étsin hair, and trimming dress. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of lilac silk and striped 
gfenadine. The underskirt is of silk, cut in turrets, 
With ruffle of grenadine below it. Polonaise of 
grenadine trimmed with fringe; silk and buttons 
on sleeves, and coat-tail in back. Crépe and silk 
bonnet, trimmed with lace and white flowers. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
WAsH goods are the principal ones that are made 


w into dresses for the extreme heat of this month, 
4nd the materials are shown in such endless variety | 
that a great revolution has taken place in cambric | 


nd cotton dresses. The newest ones are called 


“Indiennes,” and are copies of those worn by Marie | 
Antoinette and her maids ot honor at Trianon. | 
There are some that have a dark-blue ground, cov. | 


ered with palms of Cashmere design; some are 
studded with Cashmere flowers; others have blue 


| as close to the figure as possible. 





and white stripes, with flowers on the white stripes 
that closely resemble the garlands painted on Sevres 
tea-cups; others have a blue ground, studded with 
pale blue palms; but the most stylish are the poppy 
red Indiennes, covered with Persian patterns. An- 
other style of cambric dresses are those of dark 
plain colors so very popular last season; many of 
these are being made with a Louis XVI. bodice, the 
back being plaited, and the folds so closely laid that 
they touch each other; there is a small square collar 
of the same cambric, and the front opens to the waist 
over a white muslin chemisette, fastened with three 
bows of ribbon. These bows are of two coiors, 
cleverly combined; for instance, pink and straw- 
colored ribbons will be used on piain brown cam- 
bric, red and turquoise blue on navy blue, and 
Bows 
are placed on the sleeves and on one side of the 
tunic, as well as in front of the bodice, and the 
skirts are bordered with very deep plaiting. Other 
washing dresses are made very collant, which means 
One of navy blue 
cambric is trimmed with fine cream mohair braid; 
another of écru cambric is trimmed with washing 
galloon, embroidered with red. A pink and white 
striped batiste is ornamented in a lavish way with 
pink Clovis lace. All these dresses are enlivened 
with bows of two colors, or rather clusters of loops, 
for the prevailing manner of making bows is two 
upright loops, and three or more downward ones 
with a traverse in the centre; the loops are always 
lined with a contrasting color, and are sometimes 
piped with a third contrast. The batiste and lawn 
dresses now so popular follow very much the same 
devices as those of silk or woollen material; they 
are formed of a combination of striped or figured, 
with plain fabrics; the former being used for the 
polonaise or tunic, the latter for the underskirt. 
The prettiest stripes are the fancy or floral stripes 
in several shades of one color, such as blue, pink, 
violet, or maroon, upon a light gray, buff, putty or 
stone colored ground. Another style much in favor 
is the self-colored batiste, with openwork patterns. 
It looks extremely well in light colors, and, if worn 
over a silk skirt, makes up quite a dressy toilet. 
The style is either a long Princess polonaise over 
a silk skirt, or else a Princess dress, very much 
trimmed in the lower part, and with a searf drapery 
arranged above this trimming upon the skirt. An- 
other scarf, of the same material, is worn by way of 
mantle, sometimes quite plain, sometimes fastened 
in the middle of the baek bya cluster of loops of 
ribbon. The openwork batiste also looks very pretty 
in black, making up a useful summer toilet over a 
black silk skirt. It is invaluable for ladies in mourn- 
ing, making such a nice cool summer dress, and out 
of mourning it may be relieved by pipings and bows 
of maize, blue, or rose-colored silk, a very fashiona- 
bie style. The bonnet to match may be of black 
chip, with flowers of the color of the trimmings. 

A singular but very tasteful morning dress is in 


| the Breton style of nainsook and torchon lace; the 


front part is drawn into small puffs, and trimmed 
with lace insertion and edging; this comes down 
like a sort of Breton kilt to the middle of the skirt, 
and is buttoned at the side with a lace flounce all 
around. It is trimmed around the bottom with a 
deep flounce of nainsook edged with lace. Very 
narrow sleeves, with puffings and lace insertion up 
to the elbow, and lace frilling falling over the hand. 
We must congratulate our Parisian neediewomen 
for the charming lingerie lately introduced, which 
is trimmed with Clovis lace in shades of delicate 
pink and blue. The parures which we see displayed 
in this style are perfect. We will mention one from 
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amongst the number, Collarette and undersleeves | ruffles. These are more or less trimmed with em, 


of plissés of white linen, bordered with Clovis lace 


in écru and blue; flat plaits, kept in their places by 
rows of stitching, the edges form a frill, which hasa 
most coquettish effect. We also admire the plissés 
of white linen, with a hem of colored linen, in dark 
biue, red, black, etc., and made up in the same siyle 
as the preceding. Very light and elegant are the 
ruches in all the different shades of crépe. Mix 
these with lace, and add a rosette of narrow ribbon 
or gauze, and you will have an exquisite novelty. 

A new caprice is that of decorating parasols with 
bouquets of flowers. The parasols are large, well 
nigh as large as those convenient sun and rain 
shades combined which are so popular. They 
usually match or correspond in some way with 
the toilet, and the bouquet assimilates with the 
flowers worn on the bonnet. It is fastened in divers 
places, sometimes on the handle and sometimes on 
the cover, almost on the top of one of the whalebone 
ribs. Naturally, such a caprice should only be in. 
dulged in when the wearer is in visiting toilet, for 
this somewhat fanciful fashion is not appropriate 
for ordinary occasions—shopping, etc. This parasol 
is aptly named “Ombrelle Flore;” and, to give our 


broidery and lace, and as fashion requires thata 
lady should be dressed with the least possible fy. 


| ness, excepting quite at the back in the lower part, 


this style of skirt is useful as sufficing for all by 
evening toilets, with only a short skirt under it, 
We must not omit a few words upon fashionabe 
chaussure. For out walking, the latest models ay 
the demi botte of kid, with embroidery upon th 
instep, and Louis XV. heels. Also the demi botteg 
dull or dressed kid, according to taste. The ghoe 
with narrow straps in front, fastened with buttons 
or steel or black buckles; and the Sabot shos gf 


| silk or satin, very dressy and yery stylish. For the 


seaside we see the Norman shoe of colored kid, buf, 
or matched to the dress. As, for house shoes ang 
slippers, they are most dainty and coquettish, of 
embroidered kid, silk, satin, or Cashmere, finished 
with ribbon quillings and ribbon bows. 

Flowers reign supreme ; never has a season passed 
when they were used in such profusion. Theyam 
lavished upon almost every part of our toilets, Ng 
only are bonnets literally covered with them, but 
they are placed upon bodices, sleeves, fans, and a 
shoulder knots upon lace fichus. But even a later 





to 
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readers an idea of it, we will describe two for their | caprice than the extensive use of flowers by Dam Thi 
benefit, The first is black silk, lined with nastur- | Fashion is the bringing out by the artificial florists a 
tium-colored silk, and the edge has a thick cording | vegetables and fruits in profusion for trimming the in 
of the latter color around it, a spray of gilly flowers | dresses and bonnets. Some of them are marvelsof been | 
is fastened to the handle with a double bow of black | ingenuity and successful imitations of nature; ting numb 
aud orange ribbon; the flower is placed at the | bunches of carrots and radishes, bundles of pak =. 
height of an ordinary chain. The secoud is tilleul violet green asparagus, small oranges, and branelies oo 
silk, lined with white, trimmed with white lace, is plums that defy detection, are all to be purchased Tor mi 
with a bouquet of lime blossoms placed at the top | These are well known, but the greatest novelty Uni 
of one of the whalebone ribs; the handle is carved | the strawberry; clusters, garlands, and miniature matte 
maple. We will describe a third, which should not | baskets are filled with this fruit, which looks tempt imitat 
be passed over because it represents another style. | ing enough to eat; this is the latest inventi “y, 
The cover is myrtle-green silk, lined with silk the | in much request; but they are excessively to whic 
color of angelica; the handle is citron wood, and | buy, for the strawberry is difficult to make well easy | 
around it is rolled, as though it were a serpent, a | We have seen a toilet of white tulle, trimmed wih hind 
thick silken cord of the same color as the parasol, | bouquets of small strawberries and leaves. It was Oe 
and it terminates with a rich and very long tassel. | charming, and appeared very simple, but it wasa ‘An 

There is quite a run upon green this summer, | perfidious simplicity, for the cost was frightful, and, in Fe 
which seems to increase rather than diminish as the | we might add, absurd, for such a passing folly. For more 
season advances; the most eccentric shades have | our own taste, we do not admire making vegetable pers: 
had their turn in fashion’s favor. We have had | gardens of our bonnets; but, as we endeavor to sup Sl ix 
Holbein green, sage green, myrtle green, willow | ply our readers with all the new fashions as they D; 


green, Florentine bronze green, moss green, and 


appear, we give this with others, thinking that, m 


doubt, amongst our numerous readers, this fashion s 


now we have oseille cuite, or cooked sorrel, a shade 
will appear to some as desirable as to their Parisiaa 


which also goes by the name of purée de pois. This 





new shade is used in conjunction with pale pink, 
and is a yellowish green, soft in shade, which blends 
well with the peculiar shade of pink called “rose 


sisters. 
We call the attention of our readers to the adver 
tisement of Wm. K. Potter, proprietor of the Prowt 


| 
tremiére.” Alone it is ugly; but, combined with | dence Shell Works, upon the cover of this number PRI! 
either pale blue or pink, it is singularly stylish in | The above firm manufactures the handsomest shell Wt 
effect. | work in this country; and not only is it noted fe cents 
The favorite bodice of the season is that called | the beauty of the shell used, the fineness of is y 


Louis XIV., the front being of striped material, the 
train either plain or of small checks; the waistcoat 
matching the front of the dress, the bodice match- 
ing the train. For example, take a dress of the 
fashionable moss color and pale blue. By moss 
green is meant that peculiar shade of yellow green 
belonging to moss that grows on the bark of trees. 
The front part of the dress would be striped moss 
green and pale blue silk; the train is damask Lyons 
foulard, also moss green; the revers are blue faille; 
the waistcoat is striped moss and blue; and the 
bodice damask foulard. The mixture of materials 
is most general, even in thin dresses. The new 
cainbric dresses are frequently mixed with silk, and 
striped linen dresses are made over silk skirts. The 
new underskirts are made gored and very narrow. 
with one deep flounce coming about half way up, 
and itself trimmed with two or three narrower 


| different articles. 


manufacture, the great durability of the articles 
manufactured, but also for the immense variety and 
number of the articles manufactured. A well- 

catalogue cannot contain designs of one-half of the 
One hundred and twenty-seven 
different patterns of brooches alone are manufat 


| tured; and we feel assured that the forty-eight 
| years spent in the establishment of this manufactory 


has been of immense advantage to the interests of 


| this branch of artistic work. Shell jewelry is always 


handsome, ladylike, and useful, and the h 
different articles of wear and use manufactétéd 


| are a never-failing source from which to 


We cordially recommend the firm of Wm. K. Pott 
76 Eddy Street, Providence, R. I., to our readers, 
feeling convinced that any order sent to them 


| meet with prompt attention, and that the articlés 
FASHION. © 


wili give complete satisfaction. 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 





A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 


$552 $77 | P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


‘ancy Cards, no two alike, with name, 10¢., oe | 
95 paid. Nassau Carp Co., Box 50, Nassan, ) 








SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 





REGISTERED 





[MPERIAL : C.RANUM. 


Tue Great Mepicinat Foon. 

This justly celebrated Dietetic PREPARATION is, in 
composition, principally the GLUTEN derived from the 
Ware WINTER Fuint Wueat CEREAL, a solid extract, 
the invention of an eminent Chemist. It has not only 
been highly recommended, but certified to, by a large 
number of Chemists and Phy sicians—representing a very 
high degree of medical science—as the Safest, Most 
Acceptable and Reliable Food for the GrowTH AND 
ProTEcTiON OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN and 
Yor mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous 
matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain and 
irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elemen- 
tary composition— 

That which makes strong Bone and Muscle, That 
which makes good Flesh and Blood, That which is 
easy of Digestion—never constipating, That which ts 
hind and friendly tothe Brain,and That which acts 
as a preventive of those Intestinal Disorders inciden- 
tal to Childhood, 

And while it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
in Food or Dessert more CREAMY and DELICIOUS, or 
more NOURISHING and STRENGTHENING as an aliment in 
Fevers, Pulmonary Complaints, = ay oes and Gen- 
eral Debility. Its Rare MepicinaL EXCELLENCE in 
all InrestinaL Dtsgasgs, especially in 


Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhwa and Cholera Infantum, 


Has been Incontestably Proven. 





Druggists r) Pharmacists 


PRINCIPAL CITIES of the UNITED STATES. 


Where the I. G. is not sold, on receipt of seventy-five 
cents, a box will be sent free of charge to any address, 


Wholesale Depot—JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
153 


ater Street, New York. 


$19 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


DR. V WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 


With Skirt Supporter and Self- 
Adjusting Pads. 

Secures HEALTH and ComFrorT of 

body, with Grace and Beravuty of 

Form. Three Garmentsin one. Ap- 

proved by all physicians. 

‘ AGENTS WANTED. 

— Samples by mail, in Coutil, $8; Sat- 

teen, $1.75. To ‘Agents at 25 cents 

less. Order size two inches smaller 

than waist measure over the dress. 
Warner Bros., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 











| $66; week in your own town. Terms and $5outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS 
| gent C. O. D. for caamipesion. all charges paid. No 
| risk. No hum Write for catalogue. Address 
| GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh Pa. 
5 to 20% per Say at home. Samples worth $5 
ee. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


5 |) MIXEDCARDS, with name, for 10c. and stamp. 
Ag'ts Outfit 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn. 


Missouri School of Midwif 
ay: In Materiiy Hospital Sara 
RI N, Prest., 2234 North Tenth Street, 
ELEGANT CARDS, no two hier with name, 
10 cents. .0 Nobby Seroll, with name, 10 cents, 
post paid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
43> FRIENDS! If youarein any way interested in 


BEES OR 


| We will with pleasure send you a BEE O copy of our 
| MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE DLTURE 

with a descriptive price-list of the Pte mente. 
| ments in Hiwes, Honey Extractors, Artificial 
| 
| 
| 











Comb, Section Honey Boxes, al) booksand jour- 
nals, and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. o- 
thing patented. Simply send your address on a postal 
ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


If ‘the | ladies will try the Davipson ROYAL DREss 
SHIELD, or will find an article that is very light, 
durable, will not curl up or come apart at the seam, 

impervious and not affected by moisture. These 

goods are different from any other sleeve protectors 
ever put into the market, and one trial will prove 
them to be a perfect article. Inquire at stores for 

Davidson Royal Dress Shield, or address 

DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


LauGu, Grow Fat AND BE Happy, 


THE JOLLY JOKER’S GAME-BAG 


Crammed with roo Side-splitting cuts, 
and Bursting with Laughable Stories, 
Rollicking Fun, Brightest Wit and 
Quaintest Humor and better than all is 
mailed for only ten cts. Send at once to 
REED & CO., 139-8th St. NewYork. 


DVERTISEMENTS 
FORTHISMAGAZINE. 
Are received by WM, J, CARLTON, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


“MOTHER’S JOY,” 
A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO. 


Ladies should send for this at once, as we have 
but a few copies left.. Every mother ought to send 


card, written n plainly, to A. I. 





























"PRICE 30 CENTS. 





~ Use J. & P. COATS’ Sewing Thread. 


Commended for superior Strength and Excellent Quality of Spool Cotton. —Judges’ Report, Centen. Bie. 
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NOTICES OF THE JULY NUMBER. 


GoveYr’s Lapy's Book—that gem of the monthlies—has Jooked in upon us for July, andis @ J 
a splendid number. “ Young America” is a very suggestive picture, that leads the work, otha # . 
excellencies follewing in proportion. An examination of its pages will soon reveal its merits 
and suggest the thought—how can Gopgy afford to give so much each month for so triflingg” 
sum as its subscription price is? It is a magazine that hasa wide-spread circulation, and reflects” 
to the credit, liberality, and enterprise of its publisher.—Gazette, Frankford, Philada. Oe 

Goprey’s Lapy’s Boox for July is ahead of all others in time as well as in the quali 
its contents. It opens with a beautiful steel engraving, entitled ‘‘ Young America,”’ wh i 
followed by another fine engraving, ‘‘The Old Mili,’’ handsome and reliable fashions and pat) 
terns, and a large amount of the best reading. —Chronicle, Elizabethtown, Pa. 4 

Tue July number of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book has been received. It is a welcome visitantig 
the family circle. Its pages of fashion-plates, giving the latest re for ladies’ and children’s 
costumes, its patterns for embroidery and needlework, and its well-filled pages of miscellaneous 
reading, all make it attractive in the home circle.— Observer, Salem, Mass. r 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox contains the most interesting stories and choice reading ; we always” 
welcome its arrival.— Advertiser, West Point, Miss. Fe 

Gopey for July.is rich, racy, and refreshing. It sparkles with gems, like the dew upon the 
morning grass. Just the thing for these hot and sultry days. No wonder the iadies admire it!” 
—Repudblican, Millersburg, Ohio. 

opEy'’s LApy’s Book is on our table, bright and early, for July. Gopry keeps ahead 

” competitors, Jet them do what they may. Get Gopry’s Lapy’s Book. — Age, Woodstock 

ermont. : 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for July is replete with its usual amount of choice reading matter | 
superb fashion-plates, and beautifal engravings. The charming view of the ‘“‘ Old Mill,” wile 
its quiet surroundings, is one well calculated to please every one who likes a rustic sceneé= | 
Times, Brandon, Wis. ‘ E 

Gopey’s Lapr’s Boox.— The July number contains the interesting story of ‘‘ Henrietty 
Harrison ;”’ and among the other interesting articles are, ‘‘ Papers for Girls,” “The Tea Pa 
‘*Eleanor’s Pool,’’ ‘‘ Burning of the Steamer Austria,’’ and poems. Fashions, patterns, receipt 
ete., are, as usual, prominent features.— Union, Manchester, N. H. 3 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for July is already out, and is eagerly sought by ladies of cultung 
and taste for its many instructive articles on dress, embroidery, and fancy work, as well as 
superb embellishments and capital stories.— True Democrat, Lewistown, Pa. - 

Gopey’'s Lapy’s Book for July isalready on our table, and isasuperb number. The fashion 
department is complete, and, like its predecessors, there is nothing that can be compared tol 
in point of general information for the ladies. It is full of good tales, poems, etc. No lady” 
should be without GopEey.—- Democrat, Tyrone, Pa. 

Gopey.—The July number of Gopry’s Lapy’s Book is already received. Ahead in t 
and in everything else, as usual.—Odd Fellow, Boonsboro, Md. , ; 

Gopry’s Lapy's Book, one of the oldest and most reliable of fashion guides, has reached — 
us. Its celored plate of fashionable dresses is superb. Its other attractions are almost inne 
merable; and, once examined, no lady will be without it. It contains instructions for every 
department of the household.— News, Littlestown, Pa. 

THE July number of Gopry’s LApDy’s Book is as fresh and full of latest fashions, first-class” 
literature, ete., as ever. In fact, all the departments of Gopey are always fillerd to repletion— 
Reporter, Hew ao, Ky. 

GODEY'S ’s Boox for July, a charming number, has made its appearance. It is the 
ladies’ favorite.— National Banner, Ligonier, Ind. 

Gopey, for July, has been received, and fully sustains the well-earned reputation so long #) 
enjoyed by this famous old magazine. The steel-plate engraving, ‘‘ Young America,” is a nite @ 
thing. The double-page fashion plate will attract the attention of the ladies; while the o 
embellishments, fashionable costumes, etc., are numerous, and will, no doubt, be useful. 
literary contents of the July number are fully up to any of its predecessors, and that is sayi 
a good deal. An excellent time to subscribe, as this number begins a new volume.—Diéspa 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. . 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox. — The contents of the J uly number are interesting and varied ; i 
illustrations, as usual,’ fine. “Young America’’ is the title of a beautiful steel engraving” 
which is foremost among the illustrations; ‘‘The Old Mill’’ is a beautiful picture in wood.— 
Advertiser, Woburn, Mass. : 

Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book for July wiil receive a hearty welcome from every lady of taste 
culture. The literary contents and fine engravings are, like the fashion illustrations 
descriptive matter, decidedly seasonable, and the magazine will be read with pleasure 
profit in the home cirele.— Union, Rock Island, III. 

Gopry for July is as handsome as it can be. Gopey is always filled with good re 
matter and the prettiest of patterns. No lady should be without it.— Record, Searcy, Ark. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for July is a capital summer number. “The illustrations are 
and there is o planet breeziness about its contents.—Democrat, Peekskill, N. Y. a) z= 

Gopry’s Lapby’s Book for July is a good specimen of this old and popular monthly—@ “this 
art, fashion, and» literary departments being full and fresh. The-announcement is by t 





€: 


Mr. Godey, after condtcting the magazine half a century, has sold it toa company of gentleme 
who have an extended experience in the publishing business, which affords a guarantee tl 
the present high standard of the Book will be maintained, if not improved.—Heralad and # 

e838, Norristown, Pa. ° 
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rig IS AGAIN ABOUT TO TAKE THE LEAD. 

whic No position lower than the first for the Magazine 
a “. which has stood first so long... 

SITANE in 

hildren’ 

lianeous The present editor of this Magazine being about to retire from his editorial duties, the 
> always new "proprietors will commence their labors i in December next. a 
1pon tee j 

mt 51 lon rin AND OLD covER) O 0 

ahead of 


“_ [NEV PLOTURES, esheniass' PAGES, 
matter, ; 
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res | THE PUBLISHERS OF TIHE* LADY’S: BOOK PLEDGE THEM- 
| « SELV#8-TO INFUSE NEW VIGOR INTO EV-ERY +4 — 


ot AND-HETTER OFTHE PERIODIGAL WHOSE 
No lag ! SOLID FOUNDATION WAS LAID IN 1830. 

in time @ 

reached It will be their earnest endeayor to be in advance of these nnd) mn he 
- _ feel that they a promise at least never to bé bebind/thém. ' HS Hil W 
stole Additions asia improvements will be made in every dunes. 
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] : » BS f OF ini aah, SS 
oa nies It is designed te increase the utility of the LADY’s Book by, the aAdition. of ‘a pic- 
2 “a toria] a consisting of both caricature and serious ‘yates. “s 
on 6& Ris Is st, 7 
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ed; i The Fashion Department will be ed. 7 
raving 
vood.— Arrangements are now being made with leading houses to farnish us sf the latest 
ste and and most reliable styles. 
ns and 
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= | The Literary Department will be Greatly Improved. 
: good, It is the purpose of the new proprietors to make many an varied imp ve ents in 
y—the fi) this branch of the Magazine. Pens hitherto popular Will be jand oh) a 


2 that 


tle by the latest and best talent. ei 


% 
d Fre The particulars of these contemplated improvements will be more fully detailed i in 
_ future notices, to which we invite attention. 
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